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ADVENTURES UNDERGROUND. 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY IN 1863. 


BY F. J. STEVENSON. 
Author of ‘ A Traveller in the Sixties.’ 


This graphic description of a remarkable experience, and risky explor- 
ation, written for the author’s mother, is now first published. 


ON my arrival at the Cave 
Hotel I found three profane, 
long-haired Kentucks and my- 
self were the only visitors at 
the place, for Johnny Morgan, 
the rebel guerilla chief, had 
passed that way a short time 
before, and paid a visit to Mr 
Owsley, the landlord, who, 
though a slave owner, was 
also a Union man. Johnny 
had freely ‘ confisticated ’ such 
of his goods and chattels as he 
could conveniently carry with 
him, and had smashed up such 
articles of furniture as were too 
heavy to be moved. Mr Owsley 
had received timely warning of 
his coming, and immediately 
moved all his valuables and 
portable furniture to the Mam- 
moth Cave and hid them in out- 


of-the-way holes and caverns, 
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but foolishly enough kept a 
memorandum of the where- 
abouts of his money and valu- 
ables locked up in the iron 
safe in his office. This, of 
course, fellinto Johnny’s hands, 
and so poor Owsley lost all his 
cash, plate, jewels, &., &e. 
He saved his slaves by shutting 
them up for two days and 
nights in a cave on the other 
side of Green River. The safe 
with its doors wrenched off was 
displayed on the portico side 
of the house as a memorial of 
Morgan’s visit; and the iron 
doors were used instead of 
planks to bridge over a wet 
place in the path leading up 
to the house door. I mention 
this as an instance of the slip- 
shod, slovenly way of doing 


things down in the sunny 
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south. Johnny Morgan and 
his band had most effectually 
spoilt the season at the Cave 
Hotel, which indeed had been 
pretty well deserted since the 
war began, and all the time I 
was there almost the only 
visitors were soldiers who hap- 
pened to be passing through 
that part of the country. 

We were on disputed terri- 
tory, and there were several 
alarms of the approach of rebel 
cavalry. One bush-whacker 
was shot close at hand, but 
they never appeared in force, 
which I was glad of, for those 
scoundrels were no respecters 
of persons, and baggage would 
have been as fair plunder for 
them as any of the remnants 
of poor Owsley’s effects. 

After being introduced to 
the landlord and my log shanty, 
I took a cold bath in a wash- 
tub, much to the amazement 
and delight of my attendant 
nigger, Uncle Jim; then the 
bell rang for tea (called supper 
in these parts). The company 
consisted of the three Kentucks, 
Mr Owsley with his wife and 
family, and about twenty 
chickens that kept up a con- 
stant squeaking and hollering 
over crumbs and fragments of 
their deceased fellow chicks 
that fell from their master’s 
table. I, being considered a 
distinguished foreigner, had the 
seat of honour at the table 
during the whole of my stay. 
A description of that meal will 
suffice for all, for there was 
never any variation in the 
eatables, whether at breakfast, 
dinner or supper. The 
food invariably consisted of 
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chickens, ham, corn bread 
tomatoes, honey and black. 
berries ; and the drinks wer 
always weak tea (even at 
dinner), cold water and milk 
The waiters were Uncle Geo 
Uncle Jim and Unele Jeff 
and there were two young 
slave girls with brushes of pea- 
hen’s feathers, whose duty it 
was to keep the flies off the 
table and guests. These darkies 
were all the property of Mr 
Owsley. The cooking was 
abominably greasy, and the 
food for the most part 
execrable. Indeed, the only 
dishes I could make any way 
with were tomatoes, and a mess 
of corn bread, honey and milk, 
I believe I devoured about 
thirty tough chickens during 
my ten days’ stay at the hotel. 
They ran about the premises 
by hundreds ; and a few min- 
utes before each meal three or 
four half-naked little niggers, 
the progeny of Uncle George, 
and consequently Mr Owsley’s 
chattels, might be seen chasing 
them about the house and 
grounds, and knocking them 
over with sticks and stones. 
They were no sooner dead than 
they were cooked and devoured, 
and, of course, were a8 tough 
and indigestible as their own 
great grandfathers and mothers. 
Next morning I made al 
early start for the Mammoth 
with my guide Nick, who ¢at- 
ried with him a plentiful supply 
of oil and a basket of cold 
chicken and corn bread. Nick 
was a full-blooded negro, and 
was formerly the property of 
the late proprietor of the cave 
but he managed to purchase 
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his freedom some years ago 
with the proceeds of the sale 
of eyeless fish caught in the 
eave. The mouth of the cave 
is only a few hundred yards 
from the hotel, about half-way 
down a rocky ravine leading to 
the Green River. It has evi- 
dently been formed by the 
roof of the main Avenue, as it 
is called, falling in and com- 
pletely blocking up the pas- 
sages in one direction, leaving 
a black ugly-looking pit 50 feet 
deep, at the bottom of which 
is the true mouth of the cave, 
overhung by an immense block 
of limestone rock, and shaded 
over by ferns and forest trees. 
It is truly a gloomy place, and 
almost made me shudder when 
I first looked down; but that 
very evening on my return to 
daylight after being twelve 
hours underground, when I 
looked up from the darkness, 
through the veil of falling 
water that tumbles over into 
the chasm from the fern beds 
above, to the beautiful twilight 
that came streaming down 
through the foliage, I thought 
I had never seen anything 
more lovely than that same pit 
in the whole of my life. Before 
making my first plunge under- 
ground we sat down on the 
brink of the pit, in the de- 
liciously cool breath of the 
cave, and proceeded to light 
our lamps. 

The cave breathes regularly 
once a year. For in the 
summer when the outer air is 
warmer than that of the cave, 
the air rushes out of the mouth 
Ma steady stream and flows 
down the ravine to the Green 


River. I have walked from 
the mouth of the cave down to 
the river in a cool breeze 
when the temperature of the 
air a few feet overhead was 
90 degrees. The temperature 
underground never varies from 
59 degrees; and in winter, 
when the outer air is colder, 
the reverse of the above 
described action takes place: 
then the cave inhales the outer 
air, and thus it is said to draw 
only one breath in a year. I 
had been warned before leaving 
Detroit that I should find it 
sufficiently cold down there, 
so I carried with me the thick 
winter blouse that I used for 
smoking in at home, and a 
capital cave coat it proved. 
As you go down into this pit 
you can feel the cold creeping 
up your body just as though 
you were walking into a cold- 
water bath. Down we went 
at last, out of the intense heat 
and blazing light of a summer 
day into the cold and darkness 
of a winter night ; and, though 
we each carried two lanterns, 
it was some time before I could 
see more than a few yards 
ahead of me. We were in The 
Narrow, where the Avenue is 
not more than 20 feet wide; 
but we quickly emerged into 
the hall called the Rotunda, 
where Nick suddenly lit a 
Bengal light, and I found 
myself in the middle of a 
grand circular hall, said to be 
175 feet in diameter and 100 
feet high. The ceiling is level 
and white, as if it had been 
plastered, and the wall rugged 
and worn by the action of the 
water into grottos and fan- 
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tastic shapes of every con- 
ceivable variety; and there 
were dark avenues branching 
off in several directions, which 
even the blue light could not 
penetrate far into. One of 
these, called Andolous Avenue 
(about half a mile long), is 
inhabited by millions of bats. 
I was so much struck by the 
grandeur of the hall as seen 
by the unearthly glare of the 
Bengal light, that I wanted 
Nick to burn another before 
leaving it; but he wisely re- 
fused, saying it would be well 
to reserve the burning of his 
lights for the illumination of 
far grander scenes, and I found 
afterwards that he was right ; 
80 we passed out at the other 
side of the Rotunda and fol- 
lowed the direction of the main 
Avenue. This Avenue, the 
largest in the cave (but not 
the longest), was evidently at 
one time the course of a great 
subterranean river, and all the 
other avenues of the Mammoth 
Cave were but branches or 
tributaries of that great stream. 

It varies from 60 to 300 feet 
in width and from 40 to 100 
feet in height; and from the 
Rotunda to the farther end, 
where the roof has fallen in 
and formed an impassable bar- 
rier, is a distance of six miles. 
The ceiling is for the most 
part perfectly flat, white and 
level, and the sides rather 
worn and rugged, like those of 
the Rotunda. The floor is 
composed of gravel or sand, 
generally covered with heaps 
of rough loose rock ; and along 
the whole length of the Avenue 
on either side is a constant 
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succession of branch avennes, 
many of them far longer than 
the main cave, and often hay. 
ing subordinate branches even 
longer than themselves, The 
entire length of all the explored 
avenues is said to be 110 miles, 

The next point of special 
interest, deserving the illumina- 
tion of a blue light, is the 
Church, a large gloomy chamber 
with a natural gallery and 
pulpit, where service used fre- 
quently to be performed fifty 
years ago for the benefit of 
the miners, when that portion 
of the cave was worked as 4 
saltpetre mine. The church is 
60 feet high and 80 feet in 
diameter. I climbed up into 
the pulpit (a rock 20 feet high). 
Leaving the sacred edifice, so 
to speak, we walked on for 
about a mile, passing the en- 
trances to other avenues, until 
we reached a large rock called 
the Giant’s Coffin, which seems 
to have fallen from the ceiling. 
It is 57 feet long and 20 feet 
wide, and certainly has a very 
strong ‘resemblance to an im- 
mense coffin. The Mammoth 
Cave, like everything else of 
the kind, is full of rocks and 
stalactites, which are supposed 
to resemble objects of nature; 
but I never could bring myself 
to take any interest in such 
fancied resemblances and shall 
take no notice of them i 
describing the cave. But this 
coffin is an object of import- 
ance, because it marks the 
entrance to a passage leading 
down to the river and some 
other of the most interesting 
features of the cave. Nick 
was anxious to examine the 
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condition of the river, and to 
ascertain whether it would be 

ible to cross it then, and 
also to take me to see the 
Mammoth Dome, which is sel- 
dom reached by visitors, as it 
is very difficult of access, and 
lies a considerable distance off 
the regular route. So we crept 
into a crevice behind the 
Giant’s Coffin, leaving the main 
Avenue altogether, and de- 
seended into a series of caverns 
called the Deserted Chambers. 
One of them is named the 
Wooden Bowl Chamber from 
the fact of an ancient wooden 
bowl having been found there 
by the first person who entered. 
Then climbing down the Steps 
of Time we passed on through 
lower halls and passages of 
various dimensions, only stop- 
ping to drink at a spring of 
cold clear water, where it 
seems customary for the visitors 
to stop and dine, for the floor 
was covered with chicken bones 
and broken bottles, and the 
locality had a very disagree- 
able musty smell, arising from 
the debris of numerous sub- 
terranean repasts. A short 
distance beyond Nick suddenly 
halted and held out his lamps 
80 a8 to throw the light for- 
ward, and then I heard the 
sound of dropping water and 
saw that we stood on the very 
brink of a yawning pit that 
stretched across the path. Its 
sides were as perpendicular as 
those of a well, but furrowed, 
grooved and polished by the 
action of falling water; and 
though I lay flat down on my 
stomach and swung my lamp 
Over the edge of the pit, I 


could see no bottom to it. 
But Nick threw down a Bengal 
light, and then an illumina- 
tion ensued which far sur- 
passed anything I had ever 
seen at that time. The depth 
of this hole, called the Side 
Saddle Pit, is only 90 feet, but 
it is overhung by a dome 50 feet 
high, which grew out of the 
darkness with grand effect when 
the rays of the blue light shot 
up from below, glistening on 
the wet white walls and making 
the water that poured down 
from the top of the dome 
sparkle and gleam like a shower 
of diamonds. It was wonderful 
to see the thick blue smoke 
rolling slowly up from the 
chasm, and rising from the 
mouth of the pit like a beautiful 
cloud pass up before our faces 
into the dome high over our 
heads. We crossed the pit on 
two very rotten-looking planks 
and a hand-rail; and on the 
other side, while I was poking 
about with my stick in the 
nooks and crannies formed out 
of the side of the passage by 
the water falling from the 
dome, I happened to strike a 
block of stone attached to the 
solid rock by only a very 
narrow neck, and the result 
was a beautiful melodious 
booming sound like that of a 
muffled bell. When the stone 
was struck hard with the soft 
part of the fist the tone was 
especially beautiful, and might 
be heard many hundred yards 
off. This was an entirely 
new discovery of mine, and 
Nick was delighted beyond 
measure with it. I called it 
Minerva’s Bell, as the dome 
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above it is called Minerva’s 
Dome. A quarter of a mile 
farther on Nick desired me to 
walk very carefully, and keep 
close to the right-hand side of 
the passage, as the clay floor 
was wet and slippery, and 
sloped steeply down on the 
left to the mouth of the 
Bottomless Pit. 

I had heard so much about 
this same Bottomless Pit that 
it had taken a strong hold 
upon my imagination, and when 
I knew that I was actually 
creeping along the brink of it, 
I could not resist a sensation 
that made me shrink away from 
that direction and keep un- 
necessarily close to the right- 
hand wall. I held out my 
lamp towards the pit, but could 
see nothing but darkness 


beyond the sloping clay bank, 
so I followed Nick carefully in 


silence. At last we came to 
a rock against which Nick 
made me lean while he threw 
over a lighted sheet of oiled 
paper that went whirling down 
deeper and deeper until at 
last I could see only the glim- 
mer of it on the slimy, wet 
walls far away below. It was 
awful to look down here and 
to be able to see neither the 
bottom nor the opposite side, 
for the flickering light of the 
burning paper as it swung to 
and fro only served to make 
the dreadful blackness and 
gloom of the pit more strikingly 
apparent. But when Nick 
threw over a Bengal light the 
effect was perfectly awful. The 
depth of the pit is 175 feet ; 
it is not bottomless as its name 
would imply, but from the 
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overhanging nature of its sides 
the bottom is altogether in. 
visible, though a passage hag 
been found leading to it. Over. 
head there is a beautiful vaulted 
dome about 60 feet high, 80 
that the total depth ig 235 
feet. It is a very long chasm 
of irregular shape and width, 
so that even the bright glare 
of the blue fire only serves to 
light up a small portion of it 
at a time. No description of 
mine can give the faintest idea 
of the fearful effect when the 
blue fire is blazing and smok- 
ing away down out of sight, 
its reflection only visible from 
above. Some years ago a 
bridge was thrown over the 
narrowest part of the chasm, 
before which the Bottomless 
Pit formed the limit of explora- 
tion in that direction, for it 
completely cut across the pas- 
sage and no Indian remains 
have been found beyond it, 
although they were plentiful 
enough in all parts of the 
cave up to that point. I was 
so fascinated with that 
wonderful pit that I made 
Nick burn several more blue 
lights before leaving, and would 
have stayed there for houts, 
only he protested. So we 
crossed the bridge and pro 
ceeded through Revellers’ Hall 
(another favourite dining place) 
and Scotchman’s Trap into 
Fat Man’s Misery.  Scoteh- 
man’s Trap is a hole 5 feet m 
diameter overhung by a2 iml- 
mense rock that is only held 
up by about an inch of its 
edge, and seems on the very 
point of falling. If it should 
fall and close up the hole 
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means of retreat would still be 
open by the passage leading 
into the Bottomless Pit, whence 
one might be drawn up by 
ropes. Fat Man’s Misery is a 
long, narrow, exceedingly tor- 
tuous crevice, worn out by the 
action of water, and just wide 
enough for an ordinary-sized 
man to pass. It is succeeded 
by Tall Man’s Misery, in which 
the passage is level and wide 
enough, but so low that a 
man of my inches finds it 
necessary to stoop painfully in 
passing through it. Then comes 
Great Relief, a large hall in 
which there is ample room in 
every direction, and where one 
is only too glad to stop and 
straighten up a little. Farther 
on we came to River Hall, 
where two avenues branch off— 
one leading down to the river 
and the other to the Mammoth 
Dome. We went into the latter 
of these and had not pro- 
ceeded far when we heard the 
drunken yells and laughter of 
the three profane Kentucks, 
passing back through River 
Hall from the river below; 
from which Nick argued that 
the rivers were impassable, for 
those three men had started 
off in the morning before me, 
With the other guide, intending 
to go the long route as it is 
called—i.e., beyond the rivers 
to the far end of the cave 
where the Maelstrom Pit is. 
From River Hall the Mam- 
moth Dome is a distance of 
three-fourths of a mile, and a 
very difficult road to travel. 
There are several objects of 
interest; on the way. Bandits’ 

18 a wild, picturesque- 
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looking cavern, and there is 
an avenue of immense length 
leading out of it. 

Mammoth Dome is certainly 
one of the grandest objects in 
the cave. We had to go on 
our hands and knees for a long 
way before we emerged into 
the dome, and then it seemed 
to me as if we had crept out 
of a hole in the ground into a 
wild rocky valley on a pitch- 
dark night, when neither moon 
nor stars were visible, and not 
a breath of wind was stirring. 
We seemed to stand in the 
midst of a heavy shower of 
rain on the edge of a sort 
of terrace; the perpendicular 
precipice from under which we 
crept was behind us, but above 
and below and out to the front 
I could see absolutely nothing 
but black darkness, though I 
stared till my eyes were sore. 
But besides the heavy pattering 
of the rain, there were sounds 
of water dropping with a 
hollow, reverberating, splashing 
noise, not at all like water 
falling in the outer air; and 
when I fired off my revolver 
the report rang with a stunning 
boom like the roar of a cannon. 
Nick desired me to stay where 
I was while he climbed down 
over the side of the terrace 
into the depth below for the 
purpose of illuminating the 
dome. I sat down on the 
terrace and watched him and 
his lamp as he clambered and 
stumbled over the loose rocks, 
getting deeper and deeper down 
into the darkness, and I won- 
dered when he would get to the 
bottom of it. But he stopped 
at last, and having placed four 
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Bengal lights at advantageous 
points lit them all simultane- 
ously. As the lights blazed up 
brighter and brighter, I made 
out by degrees the rugged sides 
of this immense subterranean 
chamber, and when the fire 
was brightest I could just see 
indistinctly the massive blocks 
of red sandstone composing 
the vaulted roof 250 feet over- 
head. The sides all round are 
of white limestone, water-worn 
into strange, fantastic forms, 
with caves, columns and grottos 
innumerable. Towards the 
right the chamber curved round 
so that I could not see the end 
of it, but near the left ex- 
tremity I saw a group of five 
gigantic columns of such mag- 
nificent dimensions that I was 
fairly bewildered with the gran- 
deur of them. They seemed to 
spring out of a dark pool in 
the deepest part of the chamber, 
and their capitals reached clear 
up to the sandstone roof; but 
the most wonderful thing about 
them is the way they are curved 
and fluted, as if by the hand 
of man, and the perfect pro- 
portion’’of their shafts and 
capitals, the former composed 
of white limestone and the 
latter of a dark red conglomer- 
ate of sandstone boulders. 

They stand just far enough 
apart to enable one to look 
into the dark space behind 
them, like the columns of the 
portico of an ancient temple, 
though they far surpassed in 
grandeur the noblest archi- 
tectural works of man. They 
look in every way fitted to 
perform their duty—namely, 
to assist in holding up the 
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mountains of Kentucky, I 
could not get at them to take 
any dimensions, but I am egp. 
vinced that the smallest cou 
not have measured less than 
40 feet through at its base, 
The floor of the dome is covered 
with great hills of loose sand. 
stone rocks that have tumbled 
from the roof, and there ig a 
constant downpour of water, 
like a thunder shower, which 
gives a very beautiful effect 
when the blue fires are burning. 
We dined in the Mammoth 
Dome, and remained there for 
two hours, firing Bengal lights 
at intervals, and I thoroughly 
explored every accessible part 
of it. In my estimation it is 
the glory of the Mammoth 
Cave. I left the dome with 
much regret, and we retumed 
to River Hall. From there we 
went down to look at the 
rivers, passing by the Dead 
Sea on the way. This is a 
dangerous place to get past, for 
the terrace along which you 
have to crawl is narrow and 
slimy, and the surface of the 
water is 40 feet below. It isa 
deep dismal pool, with steep 
muddy banks, and looks quite 
gloomy enough to bear such 
@ name. Nick once slipped 
down into it and was very 
nearly drowned. Of course he 
lost his lamp, and it is a 
mystery to me how he mai- 
aged to crawl up those steep 
slimy banks in the darkness. 
He slipped back several times 
when he thought he was within 
reach of the top, and his 
strength was almost gone when 
he succeeded at last in strug- 
gling up to the terrace. It 
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made me shudder to look down 
there and think of drowning 
in such @ place. We climbed 
down a ladder from the end 
of the terrace of the Dead Sea 
and landed on a mudbank, 
crossing which we reached the 
shores of the River Styx. The 
only object of our visit to the 
River Styx that day was to 
ascertain the height of the 
water, which Nick declared 
would be too high to be crossed 
with safety for at least two 
days. So we retraced our 
steps towards the main Avenue, 
intending to visit the far-famed 
Star Chamber before going out. 
Repassing the Dead Sea, the 
two Miseries, Deserted Cham- 
bers, &., &., we emerged 
from behind the Giant’s Coffin 
into the beaten path of the 
main Avenue. The first object 
of interest we came to was the 
Water Clock, which may always 
be heard, summer and winter, 
beating regular seconds, but 
never has, and probably never 
will be, seen by mortal eyes. 
At the Great Bend the Avenue 
turns off at a very acute angle 
to the left, and a little beyond 
are the Consumptives’ Cottages, 
all, with two exceptions, in a 
Tuinous state. I think the 
history of the underground 
wanderings and death of those 
miserable consumptives is one 
of the most ghastly stories I 
ever heard. 

Some years ago a certain 
Dr Croghan, the then pro- 
prietor of the cave, conceived 
the idea that the bracing even 
temperature and the extreme 

of certain parts of the 
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cave would prove highly bene- 
ficial in cases of consumption, 
and he succeeded in persuading 
thirteen wretched deluded men, 
far gone with the disease, to 
make the experiment of trying 
to live there. He had separate 
stone cottages, or rather rooms, 
built in what he considered the 
most favourable localities, as 
well as a large hall to serve as 
a dining-room. They were built 
in the simplest kind of way, 
merely three walls, the side of 
the cave forming the fourth, 
with a door, and in the case of 
one of those still standing, a 
window, unglazed, of course. 
There was no roof whatever, 
except that of the cave 50 or 
60 feet overhead. I could not 
understand the object of the 
window above mentioned until 
Nick explained that it was to 
enable the poor creature who 
lived there to get a view of 
passing visitors as he lay dying 
in his bed. There were other 
cottages in unfrequented parts 
of the cave, some as much as a 
mile away from the dining- 
hall. Nick was in attendance 
on these consumptives during 
the four months they remained 
underground, and he pointed 
out a rock on which he used 
to stand and blow a horn to 
call the ghastly company to 
their meals. He said it was 
frightful to see them dropping 
in one by one like so many 
skeletons, and to hear their 
dreadful coughs as they came 
crawling along the avenues 
from the more distant cottages. 
Three of them died in there, 
and the rest took fright and 
202 
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went out immediately; but 
they all died a few weeks after 
their return to daylight. Nick 
was present at the deathbeds 
of those who died underground, 
and his description of the 
death struggles of one of them 
who died ‘kinder bad’ (as he 
expressed it) was truly awful. 
A short distance beyond the 
ruined cottages I happened to 
look up and perceive, to my 
utter amazement, that although 
the white rugged sides of the 
Avenue still remained the roof 
had entirely disappeared, and 
that I was in fact looking up 
from the bottom of a narrow 
rocky gorge to the deep black 
sky far overhead ; it was dark 
a8 pitch, for there was no moon, 
but strangely enough the stars 
were shining brilliantly, and 
amongst them appeared a 
bright comet with a long 
straight tail. I knew at once 
that this must be the begin- 
ning of the celebrated Star 
Chamber, but even then I 
could not get over the idea of 
being in a wild mountain gorge 
with the sky and bright stars 
overhead. I looked back and 
saw the point where the cave 
ended and the open gorge 
began, and there were the 
edges of the precipice on each 
side, so clearly defined against 
the black sky that I could not 
have thought it strange if a 
man or a beast had suddenly 
appeared, looking over the edge; 
but how awfully dark it looked 
up there in that barren land 
beyond the gorge, and what a 
mysterious death-like silence 
reigned on all sides. There 
was not the faintest breath of 
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wind, nor even the rustle of 
a leaf to be heard, and the host 
of insects that were making 
such a hubbub up in Kentucky 
were quiet as death down there, 
I walked along in the ravine, 
which curves so that not more 
than 500 yards of it can be 
seen at a time, and Nick made 
me sit down on a rock from 
which the best view was to be 
had, and explained that the 
Sky, which looks so vast and 
far off, was in fact only the 
ceiling of the cave coated with 
a crust of black gypsum and 
studded with innumerable white 
glistening crystals. But even 
then, so perfect was the illusion, 
that though I knew it to be 
the roof of the cave, and tried 
hard to see it as such, I could 
make it out to be nothing but 
the dark sky studded with 
stars, and it seemed absurd to 
think that the forests of Ken- 
tucky were actually growing 
far away above that mysterious 
sky. But Nick effectually 
spoiled the illusion by placing 
the lamps so as to cast my 
shadow on the sky, which, of 
course, made it at once ap- 
parent as the actual ceiling of 
the cave. Presently Nick took 
all the lamps and crawled 
with them into a hole on the 
other side of the gorge, and 
by a judicious management of 
the lights and shadows made 
the appearance of a black 
thunder-cloud spreading itself 
over the sky, completely oblit- 
erating the stars. It was 
cleverly done, and the effect 
was wonderfully natural. After 
this performance I heard¥his 
footsteps passing away, and 
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the glimmer of his lamps grew 
fainter and fainter till at last 
it went out altogether, and by- 
and-by the sound of his foot- 
steps died completely away 
and I was left in utter dark- 
ness and the silence of the 
grave. I sat for some minutes 

ectly motionless, listening 
to the loud ticking of my 
watch and the beating of my 
heart. But after a little the 
pumping and throbbing of the 
blood in my veins, which I 
could not help listening to, 
became so distressing to me 
that I was on the point of 
shouting out to Nick to come 
back, when I thought I heard 
his footsteps a long way off, 
and presently the gleam of the 
lamps appeared in a direction 
quite opposite to what I ex- 
pected. I was rather glad 
when he came back, and after 
that little experience I under- 
stood how it happens that 
persons are often found raving 
mad after being lost in the 
cave for any length of time. 
When I had seen enough of 
the Star Chamber I thought 
it best to return to the outer 
world, for we had been eleven 
hours underground and were 
both tired enough. A walk 
of three miles brought us to 
the mouth, and never shall I 
forget how beautiful the twi- 
light looked as it came pouring 
down through the foliage into 
the dark entrance pit bed. 
When I stepped up out of the 
cold air of the cave into the 
hot stifling stratum above, I 
found it quite difficult to 
breathe -for some little time, 
and? Nicki made me sit down 
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for a few minutes before start- 
ing to walk up to the house. 
He informed me that people 
often swoon when they go 
rashly up into the hot air 
after being many hours under- 
ground. 

That evening at supper Mr 
Owsley gave me an account 
of the first, and at that time 
the only, descent into the 
Maelstrom by a young fellow 
from Louisville called Prentiss, 
lately killed in the war. 

He was lowered into the 
pit by means of a long rope, 
and when drawn out he de- 
clared that he saw the entrance 
to a great avenue about half- 
way down, but in such a 
position that he could not get 
in to explore it. Mr Owsley 
thought it might be possible, 
and said he was very anxious 
to get somebody to make the 
attempt, a8 it was very likely 
that great discoveries might 
result from an exploration. He 
told me he was willing to supply 
all the labour necessary to the 
undertaking in the shape of 
five able-bodied niggers, and 
to stand his share of the expense 
of a rope. So I, being in an 
adventurous mood, immedi- 
ately volunteered to go down 
and see what I could make of 
it. The same evening Owsley 
wrote up to Louisville for 300 
feet of good new rope. 

As I lay in bed that night 
slapping at the mosquitoes, I 
could not help thinking of 
the frightful Bottomless Pit, 
and wondering if the Maelstrom 
would look anything like as 
bad. I came to the conclu- 
sion that I was rather foolish 
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to undertake the business until 
I had seen what the pit 
looked like. Next morning 
when I told Nick what I had 
undertaken, and asked his 
opinion, he shook his head and 
grinned. I guessed I had 
better go and take a look at 
the place as soon as the rivers 
were low enough to be crossed. 
I asked him if it was as bad- 
looking a hole as the Bottomless 
Pit. He said it was “ heaps 
wuss,” which made me feel ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. Im- 
mediately after breakfast we 
started in again, and I made 
directly for the River Styx, 
passing over the same ground 
that we had travelled the day 
before. I was anxious to cross 
and go at once and look at the 
Maelstrom, but Nick thought 
it safer to wait till the next 
day, and proposed taking me 
to Gorin’s Dome, and after- 
wards to the Chief City and 
Fairy Grotto at the far end 
of the main Avenue, which, he 
said, would be a very good 
day’s work. Thinking it right 
to submit myself to my guide, 
I consented, and we turned 
back as far as the Deserted 
Chambers, and instead of going 
back to the main cave turned 
down a steep staircase into 
the Labyrinth, a narrow, rugged 
uncomfortable passage 40 feet 
high, but only just wide enough 
to admit of the passage of two 
people at a time. Then we 
came to a pit without a name, 
which is crossed by means of 
a bridge, and at length we 
stopped at a hole like a window 
in the side of the tunnel, where 
Nick made me stay while he 
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climbed round to another aper- 
ture for the purpose of illumip. 
ating the dome called Gorin’s 
Dome. While he was gone J 
leaned over the sill of the 
window, so to speak, and hold. 
ing out my lamps tried to make 
out what kind of a place it 
was. But it was of no ue 
whatever; the light of my 
lamps was swallowed up in 
darkness, and I could make 
out neither roof, floor nor sides 
until Nick made a sudden 
appearance at the other win- 
dow, high up to the right. I 
was horrified to see him climb 
out into the dark space and 
make his way to a bunch of 
great stalagmites, on which he 
placed two or three blazing 
Bengal lights. 

Wishing to get the view from 
both points, I desired Nick to 
come back and to conduct me 
to the upper window; and 
climbing out to the bunch of 
stalagmites I sent him back 
to the first aperture and made 
him throw a Bengal light over 
into the dome. It fairly gave 
me the horrors to see the 
depth to which the light fell; 
and when it blazed up and 
showed me the critical position 
of the ledge on which I stood, 
I became so giddy that I was 
obliged to crouch down and 
hold on to the stalagmites. 
No one but the guide ever goes 
out to that place, but in my 
opinion it is by far the best 
point from which to see the 
dome. Nick now informed me 
that beyond a hanging curtain 
of rock, the floor of the dome 
dropped down into a deeper 
pit, which is overhung by al 
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other dome, even more beauti- 
ful than the first. And sure 
enough when another blue light 
was burned I could see under 
the lower edge of the curtain 
a deep dark space that even 
the glare of the Bengal light 
could not penetrate. Nick told 
me that it was possible to get 
down there, but that the way 
was exceedingly difficult, and 
that we should get both wet 
and dirty in the descent. Be- 
sides the guides, only two or 
three people, one of them a 
lady, had ever been down into 
the second pit; but as Nick 
assured me that the scenery 
down there was well worth 
the trouble and danger of the 
descent, of course I did not 
hesitate for a moment. Before 
starting I tied my two lamps 
to the end of my stick and 
hung them over the sill of the 
window. Nick led the way 
into a crevice in the floor 
of a passage through which 
we had passed, and after a 
vast amount of painful creeping 
we came to a small hall, in the 
floor of which was a deep, dry, 
perpendicular well, about 2 feet 
in diameter, the sides of which 
were worn very curiously into 
sharp jagged points and knife- 
edged ledges, affording good 
hand and foot hold for climbing, 
butinterfering seriously with our 
descent by catching on to our 
clothes. I thought if my foot 
were to slip, how fearfully I 
should be torn before I reached 
the bottom. How any lady 
could have accomplished that 
descent, notwithstanding the 
bloomer costume they always 
wear in the caves, I could not 
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understand. At the bottom 
of the well we found a low 
crevice, along which we crept, 
and emerged in the bottom of 
the first dome. Looking up I 
saw the twinkling of my lamps 
a8 they hung out of the window 
150 feet straight above our 
heads. 

The total height of this dome 
from the roof to the floor on 
which we then stood is about 
200 feet, and its width from 
the window to the rocky cur- 
tain, which now hung far above 
us, is 60 feet. We now passed 
under and behind the rocky 
curtain, and, clambering over 
masses of loose rocks, came to 
the edge of a very steep sloping 
bank of clay, which, judging 
from the hollow sounds of the 
water drops falling from above, 
seemed to slope down to a 
pool of water. Looking up 
behind the curtain we could 
see nothing but space. Nick led 
the way down and I followed, 
holding my lamp (we had only 
one apiece then) in my teeth 
and digging both hands and 
feet into the stiff slippery clay. 
At the bottom I found a dark 
pool of water. But there was 
an island of mud, which we 
reached by a jump where it 
approached nearest to the side, 
and at last I stood in the 
midst of that subterranean 
mystery. From that great 
depth the light of my lamps 
at the window above appeared 
only as a very faint glimmer, 
but we had a grand illumina- 
tion down there that disclosed 
a vaulted chamber second only 
in size and magnificence to 
the Mammoth Dome itself, 
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though from the position of 
the curtain overhead it was 
impossible thoroughly to illumi- 
nate more than one of the two 
domes at a time. 

On examining the pool in 
the midst of which we stood, I 
found that there was a very 
slight current in the water, 
which in fact flows into the 
pool from under a low archway 
on one side, and passes out by 
a Similar tunnel on the opposite 
side. The highest point of 
these arches seemed to be about 
8 inches above the surface of 
the water, and their extreme 
width about as many feet. 
Holding my pistol just above 
the water level I fired two 
shots up those tunnels, and in 
each case the report echoed and 
reverberated in such a manner 
as to convince us that their 
roofs must rise to a consider- 
able height a short distance 
back from the entrances, and 
it sounded as though there were 
lofty halls and domes at no 
great distance in. No one had 
ever explored those streams, 
for it seemed impossible to 
pass under those low arches in 
boats, even supposing they 
could by any means be got 
down there. Besides, there 
was danger of the water rising 
a few inches, which would fill 
up the arches and cut off the 
only means of retreat. So I 
was immediately seized with 
a strong desire to investigate 
those unknown waters, and in- 
wardly determined to have a 
small flat-bottomed boat built 
for the purpose, just narrow 
enough to be passed through 
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the window of Gorin’s Dome 
and lowered down by a rope 
and sufficiently shallow to pam 
under the arches of the tunnel, 
Nick said he thought a gmail 
boat might be carried into the 
cave aS far as the window 
without much difficulty, and 
he promised that he would 
accompany me in my explon- 
tions if I succeeded in getting 
my boat afloat. While we wer 
standing there talking about 
it I noticed a pure white crea- 
ture, about 2 inches long, 
crawling along the bottom of 
the shallowest part of the 
pool. I pointed it out to 
Nick, who said it was one of 
the white eyeless crawfish that 
abound in all the rivers of the 
cave, and from that he argued 
that the stream must com- 
municate with one of the larger 
rivers. I tried to catch the 
creature, but, although it did 
not appear to mind the light of 
the lamp, a8 soon as my hand 
touched the water he made 
two or three backward darts 
and was off into deep water. 
I had brought a pound of 
candles into the cave that 
day, and before reascending 
into the regions above I made 
Nick lay a paper of Bengal 
fire on the driest part of the 
island, and cutting off a few 
inches of candle stuck it into 
the clay against the paper in 
such a position that it could 
not fail to ignite the blue fire 
when it burnt down sufficiently 
low. I then cut up the rest of 
the candles intofshort lengths 
and left them burning at 
intervals, marking out ou 
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as we reascended to 
the bottom of the first dome. 
We had the greatest difficulty 
dimbing up the rugged wall to 
the window where I had left 
my lamps. A few minutes 
after our return to the window, 
the blue fire, which I had left 
on the island in the bottom of 
the second pit, ignited, and 
brilliantly illuminated so much 
of that chamber a8 was visible 
under the lower fringe of the 
veil, and the effect was more 
awfully grand than anything I 
could have imagined. Before 
it had quite burned out I 
threw over another blue light 
into the bottom of the first 
dome, and then the whole of 
that awful space, from the 
very top of the arched roof 
overhead down to the lowest 
depths of the pit behind the 
veil, was lit up with such grand 
effect that I could not help 
shouting with delight, and Nick 
declared that it far surpassed 
any illumination he had ever 
seen in the cave. The long line 
of burning candles added very 
considerably to the effect, for 
they lasted very much longer 
than the Bengal lights, and 
served to illuminate the thick 
cloud of smoke that came roll- 
ing up from the depths below 
when the blue fire had ceased 
to burn. We watched them as 
they went out one after the 
other, leaving those dismal 
Caverns once more in the 
deepest gloom and darkness. 
Before going away I took the 
dimensions of the window in 
order to determine the width 
of my boat, and then we re- 
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turned to the Giant’s Coffin 
in the main Avenue and sat 
down to our dinner of chickens 
and corn-bread. Then we went 
on to the Chief City, four miles 
distant, at the very extremity 
of the main Avenue, passing 
Star Chamber on the way and 
several large halls, in two of 
which were cascades falling 
from the roof, and the entrances 
to numerous branch avenues. 
Martin’s picture of Satan’s 
Council Chamber in Pande- 
monium would hardly seem 
exaggerated if offered as a 
representative of the Chief City, 
so far and vanishing is the 
perspective of its extremities, 
so tremendous the span of its 
gigantic dome. I sat until the 
fires burned out, and the hall 
became more vast and awful 
in the waning light of our 
lamps. Then taking a last 
look backwards through the 
arch of the avenue, to my 
mind the most impressive view, 
we returned to the halls of the 
cascades. Before returning to 
daylight I visited the Fairy 
Grotto, situated at the end of an 
avenue one mile long, branch- 
ing off from the halls of the 
cascades. It is very beautiful. 
I got back to the upper world 
at sunset, and immediately 
busied myself with instructions 
about my boat. I ordered it 
7 feet long, 3 feet wide and 
8 inches deep. After supper 
that night I took it into my 
head to go into the cave alone 
for the purpose of taking an- 
other look at the Star Chamber, 
which I did not expect to pass 
through again. There was no 
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possibility of my getting lost, 
as that chamber is situated in 
the main cave, but I would not 
on any account have trusted 
myself off the beaten track of 
that avenue, for there is nothing 
easier than to take a wrong 
turning and wander about until 
one’s lamps burn out. In this 
way many who have strayed 
from their party have been lost. 
I came in sight of the deserted 
cottages of the consumptives ; 
and when I thought of that 
ghastly band wandering about 
in there, and remembered Nick’s 
fearful account of the death 
scenes of one of them, I felt 
half inclined to turn back. 
But I plucked up courage and 
went resolutely past them, 
reaching the Star Chamber at 
last. I did not remain very 
long, for I found it unpleasant 
to sit there all alone in that 
dreadfully silent, wild-looking 
chasm, with the mysterious 
stars looking down upon me 
from the black sky overhead, 
and not a sign of life within 
either sight or hearing. I felt 
quite painfully nervous when 
I started on my return, and I 
know I hurried past those 
ruined cottages a great deal 
faster than there was any 
necessity for. 

I was exceedingly anxious 
to take a look at the Maelstrom 
Pit which I had undertaken 
to descend, and concerning 
which my guide Nick had been 
discoursing in such a manner 
as to fill me with uneasiness. 
In fact he had been trying 
hard to dissuade me from the 
attempt, for he said if I went 
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down, he, being my guide, 
would feel bound in honour to 
follow me. So he chattered 
and jabbered about the horrors 
of the hole until I was heartily 
tired of his ‘chin music’ (gg 
the Yankees call it), and deter. 
mined to go and see for myself 
without delay. We took a 
plentiful supply of chickens, 
johnny cake and blue lights 
and a spare can of oil for ow 
lamps, and early on the morning 
of the fourth day made another 
dive down into the cold and 
darkness of the cave. We 
stopped to look at nothing 
until we reached the shores of 
the River Lethe. I was de- 
lighted to find that the water 
had fallen during the night, 
and Nick pronounced the pas- 
sage practicable and safe. There 
was a long flat-bottomed boat, 
with square stem and stem, 
moored to a point of rock by a 
wild vine stalk (a common sub- 
stitute for rope in Kentucky), 
into which I got, after Nick 
had scooped out the water and 
mud with the flat of his paddle. 
We shoved out from behind a 
great mass of rock into the 
stream, and there was the far- 
famed Lethe stretching away 
into the darkness in one direc- 
tion, and disappearing under 
the Natural Bridge a few yards 
from us in the opposite direc- 
tion. We were in a straight 
reach of the river, about 150 
yards long, and of various 
widths from 20 to 40 feet. 
By the light of our lamps I 
could first make out that the 
roof, which arched overhead 
about 30 feet high, had a wide 
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split or cleft in it, running the 
whole length of the tunnel, so 
that in fact the sides of the 
arch did not quite meet in the 
middle; and looking up 
through the cleft I could see 
a great black vacant space 
above. Nick having lighted 
a Bengal light, dexterously 
pitched it up through the 
cleft, and it fell out of sight 
upon the floor of the chamber 
overhead. But when it fairly 
blazed up and illuminated the 
upper storey, a8 it were, leaving 
us below in comparative dark- 
ness, I was truly astonished at 
the wild savage grandeur of 
the scene. I saw a tunnel over- 
head far larger and higher than 
the one we were floating in, all 
blazing with bright light; 
through the cleft in its floor a 
flood of pale-blue rays came 
pouring down upon the surface 
of the black river, and the 
bright reflections on the water 
repeated and doubled the effect 
in the most marvellous and 
beautiful manner imaginable. 
I suppose the roof of the upper 
tunnel was about 70 feet above 
the surface of the water. The 
depth of the river varies from 
20 to 30 feet. We waited 
until the blue light had burned 
down and then paddled our 
flat boat slowly up-stream, pass- 
ing by caves and grottoes of 
Sirange forms, and some of 
them of great extent, keeping 
@ sharp look-out as we went 
along for the white eyeless fish 
that are taken only in these 
Tivers. But the water was 
muddy from the recent rains, 
and 80 we saw none that day. 
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We soon came to a bank of 
clean sand, on which we landed, 
and hauled our boat high and 
dry. Before starting for Echo 
River we had another illumina- 
tion with grand effect, for the 
roof of the tunnel is here 100 
feet high above Lethe; and 
while lighting up a great length 
of the river, the blue light 
served also to illuminate a 
portion of the Great Walk, 
through which we were about 
to pass en route to the Echo 
River. 

This Great Walk is a splendid 
arched tunnel 40 feet high and 
of great width, the floor covered 
with clean moist river sand, 
exceedingly pleasant to walk 
upon. There were no foot- 
prints on the ripple-marked 
sand, for we were the first to 
cross the rivers since the water 
subsided. When the water 
rises 4 or 5 feet it covers the 
entire length of the Great 
Walk, so that the boats can 
pass from Lethe to Echo River, 
and vice versd. Such floods 
often occur very suddenly, and 
there is very great danger in 
venturing to cross the rivers 
at uncertain seasons, for the 
water sometimes rises 60 feet, 
and then the Great Walk is, 
of course, filled up to the very 
roof, and all means of escape 
from the regions lying beyond 
the rivers are cut off until the 
flood subsides, which may not 
happen for days or even weeks. 
In fact a flood of 18 feet would 
be quite sufficient to stop the 
communication, certain parts 
of the Echo River being no 
more than that height above low 
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water. There have been one 
or two very narrow escapes 
already from parties insisting 
on crossing the rivers to visit 
the Maelstrom contrary to the 
advice of the guides, and I 
should not wonder if we were 
to hear of some dreadful tragedy 
taking place there some day. 
A tramp of a third of a mile 
through the Great Walk 
brought us to the shores of 
Echo River, where we em- 
barked on board another flat 
boat and commenced our second 
voyage. Just beyond the land- 
ing the roof approached to 
within 3 feet of ordinary low 
water; but as the river had 
not yet fallen to its usual level 
we had barely 18 inches of 
headway, and it was only by 
lying flat down on our backs in 
the muddy boat, and scratching 
along on the roof with our 
hands, that we succeeded in 
getting past. If we had found 
this part of the river impass- 
able we would have been obliged 
to make a long tiresome journey 
through Purgatory, a rugged 
difficult avenue commencing at 
the end of Great Walk, near 
the landing-place, and running 
nearly parallel with Echo River 
to a point half a mile farther 
up-stream, where another boat 
is kept for use in such emer- 
gency, and beyond which the 
roof is nowhere lower than 18 
feet above the surface. I 
found the Echo River Tunnel 
altogether different from that 
of the Lethe. It is of very 
irregular height and width, 
and has numerous branches, 
all, however, reuniting sooner 


or later with the main stream, 
This tunnel is nowhere so high 
a8 the Lethe tunnel, but in 
some places is as much as 200 
feet wide, in others not mor 
than 20. The depth varies 
from 10 to 30 feet. The won- 
derful echoes, from which the 
river takes its name, are due 
to its numerous branches and 
the irregularity of its dimen- 
sions. The nigger stood in the 
bow of the boat and, while he 
paddled, sang a strange kind 
of song in the Swiss style, to 
show off the echoes, which 
really are very wonderful. But 
the grandest effect of all was 
produced by a pistol shot. The 
roar was at first absolutely 
deafening, and it seemed as if 
the very cave roof was coming 
down bodily ; but it gradually 
died away to the very faintest 
murmur that seemed to come 
from caverns miles and miles 
away. Poor Nick was dread- 
fully frightened at the firing, 
and protested loudly against 
it, so I gave him a full dose of 
six shots by way of getting 
him accustomed to it, as well 
as for my own gratification. 
As we paddled slowly along 
we passed several dark gaps 
in the side of the tunnel, 
which Nick said led into Purga- 
tory; and after a voyage of 
three-quarters of a mile we 
reached the landing-place at 
the beginning of Silleman’s 
Avenue, where we moored the 
boat, and after lighting a blue 
fire started on foot for the 
Maelstrom, leaving all the rivers 
behind us. The distance from 
the Echo River to the Mael- 
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strom is six miles, and there 
are many objects of interest 
along the whole route. After 
walking about a quarter of a 
mile we came to a large cham- 
per called Cascade Hall, from 
a small beautiful cascade that 
pours down from the middle 
of the ceiling upon the surface 
of an immense slab of rock 
that lies slanting at an angle 
of 45 degrees. Nick clambered 
up to the upper edge of the 
slab and illuminated the cas- 
eade with a Bengal light. It 
was a Strange sight to see him 
perched up close to the roof, 
the glittering cascade pouring 
down in front of him and the 
blue fire blazing and smoking 
at his feet, and shining brightly 
on the black, grinning counten- 
ance. He told me that behind 
that slab was an avenue lead- 
ing down to Roaring River, 
and he promised to take me 
there next day for a day’s 
fishing (it is there that he 
catches all the eyeless fish) ; 
and a8 no white man has ever 
visited that stream, I felt con- 
siderably elated at the pros- 
pect. Leaving Cascade Hall 
we went on our way, passing 
the Infernal Regions, the 
Hill of Fatigue, &c., &c., and 
after a walk of a mile and a 
half entered the celebrated Pass 
of El-phor. 

This is a wonderfully wild 
and rugged gorge about two 
miles long, in some places very 
wide, and in others so narrow 
that we had to go in single 
file. The sides are precipitous 
and extremely rugged, but it 
18 altogether the most pictur- 
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esque avenue in the cave. It 
is, moreover, full of objects of 
great interest ; amongst these 
are Carrina’s Dome, the Black 
Hole and Stella’s Dome—the 
latter 250 feet high. There is 
also a short avenue or rather 
hole leading from El-phor to a 
sheet of water called Mystic 
Water, which has not been 
explored, a8 they have never 
been able to get a boat in 
there. There are many 
avenues of great length leading 
from the path of El-phor— 
all of which I explored at 
different times. The Pass of 
El-phor leads into Cleveland 
Cabinet—an avenue 1? miles 
long, 60 feet wide and from 
10 to 20 feet high. This is 
one of the great lions of the 
cave, and many people (especi- 
ally ladies) think more of it 
than all the other lions put 
together ; and it certainly has 
a marvellous beauty peculiar 
to itself, for throughout its 
whole extent the walls, ceiling 
and even the floor are abso- 
lutely covered with pure white 
leaves and flowers, all beauti- 
fully worked by Nature in 
crystals of gypsum in such an 
infinite variety of forms that I 
suppose there is hardly a leaf 
or a flower in the world above 
not represented, or rather re- 
produced, in that wonderful 
subterranean conservatory. By 
far the most common forms are 
roses, camellias and celery 
stalks, and these grow to a 
great size. In some portions 
of the cabinet there is not a 
space as large as your hand 
that is not covered with these 
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beautiful, dazzling white plants, 
and the guides state that 
though thousands are de- 
stroyed every year by the 
brutal Yankee visitors, they 
have no fear of the stock being 
exhausted, as they are con- 
stantly growing and replacing 
those that have been destroyed. 
I do not believe this nonsense. 
The cabinet must have been 
infinitely more beautiful when 
first discovered, for the floor 
is literally thick with the 
crumbled remains of the plants 
and flowers. I hurried past 
all these wonders, for I was 
anxious to get to the Mael- 
strom, and after another long 
walk we arrived at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, com- 
posed entirely of great loosely 
piled rocks that have fallen 
from the roof of the cave. 
Though only 100 feet high it 
was a desperately stiff climb to 
the top, and my shins suffered 
sadly in the ascent. From the 
summit we looked down into 
a large dismal place called The 
Dismal Hollow, which even a 
blue light hardly sufficed to 
illuminate. We rested there 
for some minutes, and Nick 
dropped off to sleep; and 
again I was impressed with the 
awful silence and solitude of 
those gloomy regions. Having 
roused the nigger out of his 
slumbers, I started him once 
more, and we clambered along 
the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and entered one of the 
three avenues into which the 
cave branches off at this point ; 
and after another tramp of a 
quarter of a mile we reached 
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a large chamber called 
Groghan’s Hall, from the far 
end of which proceeded a his. 
ing sound like the falling of a 
heavy shower. Nick informed 
me that this was the noise of 
the water falling from the 
dome above the Maelstrom 
down into the pit; and as we 
went on towards it he warned 
me to be very careful not to 
step over the edge. 

I soon saw the edge of the 
pit to the right, and Nick led 
me round to where two great 
stalagmites had grown over 
the very brink of the hole. 
Leaning against these we held 
out our lamps over the edge, 
and I already began to feel dis- 
couraged at the idea of dangling 
at the end of a rope in that 
awful black and apparently 
bottomless hole. It was as 
Nick had informed me, ‘ heaps 
wuss’ than the Bottomless 
Pit; and I must confess | 
began to feel myself a great 
fool for having undertaken the 
business without having any 
idea aS to what kind of a 
place it was. Nick said he 
would show off the pit to 
advantage, and proceeded to 
light a blue light. He held it 
in his hand till it began to 
blaze, and then threw it well 
out from the edge. Down it 
went in a beautiful curve, 
making the heavy raindrops 
glitter like diamonds and illu- 
minating to some extent the 
awful dark space all round, 
showing out rugged masses of 
rock as it rushed past them, 
and at last when I thought it 
must be near the bottom, 
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pitching into what appeared 
to be a little well, with pure 
white perpendicular sides. In 
a moment it was out of sight, 
though we could still see the 
glare of it glistening on the 
wet white sides, and at last 
we heard it pat very faintly 
against the bottom. The smoke 
now began to roll up in great 
clouds from the mouth of the 
well below, the bright rays of 
the blue fire shooting up 
through them to the roof of 
the dome above. As for me, 
I began to feel a funny creeping 
sensation all up my backbone 
to the very roots of my hair, 
and a feeling came over me that 
I never experienced but once 
before, when I got into a 
serape on the precipice near 
the Giant’s Causeway. By 
way of encouraging me, Nick 
set to work to roll over loose 
rocks, and they went thunder- 
ing and crashing down in a 
way that made me positively 
sick. I made him stop that 
fun and we sat down to dinner, 
I at least in a desponding and 
very melancholy frame of mind. 
Nick was happy enough, for 
he judged, I suppose, by my 
low spirits that I had taken 
fright and would not attempt 
to go down. We took a long 
rest, during which Nick went 
to sleep, and I sat there trying 
to devise some excuse for back- 
Ing out of the scrape. But 
when I reflected that the rope 
had been ordered, and would 
Probably arrive from Louis- 
ville that very night, and that 
a party of neighbours had been 
Invited to see the man go down 
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the Maelstrom, I could not see 
any possible means of escape. 
Then I comforted myself with 
the reflection that the rope 
would be a new one and not 
likely to break, and that I 
would be tied to the end of it 
in such a way that I could 
not possibly fall, even though I 
were to lose my senses, so that 
after all I could not come to 
any harm. Still, whenever I 
looked towards the pit I could 
feel the shudder coming on 
again. I was not sorry to 
leave it and start for Kentucky 
above ground, which we reached 
soon after sunset, and I learned 
to my great joy that my rope 
had not yet arrived. How I 
prayed that something would 
happen to stop it altogether ! 
My boat that I was having 
built for the exploration of 
the water in the bottom of 
Gorin’s Dome was almost ready, 
and I made the necessary 
arrangements for having it car- 
ried in. 

The rope arrived just when 
I began to hope it had got 
lost. It was a good, brand-new 
rope, but by some mistake they 
had sent a smaller one than 
ordered, and this added very 
greatly to my uneasiness, for 
I had serious doubts about it 
being strong enough. It was 
only a little more than half an 
inch in diameter. I determined 
to strain and test it well before 
trusting my precious carcase 
on the end of it. We started 


from the house at nine o’clock 
with a large supply of chickens, 
&e., &e., and I took a supply of 
Old Kentucky rye whisky to 
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kinder encourage me. The 
party consisted of about thirty 
persons—namely, myself and 
Nick, Frank de Mowbrand (a 
white man training for a guide), 
two old retired white guides, 
five of Owsley’s slaves, a gentle- 
man from Boston, three girls 
in bloomer costume (daughters 
of neighbouring farmers) and a 
lot of soldiers, both officers 
and men. Before going under- 
ground I cut a great pole off 
the limb of a tree for the pur- 
pose of running the rope over, 
and made the niggers carry it 
on their shoulders. One of 
these darkies, Uncle George by 
name, was the most powerful 
and hideous man I have ever 
seen. We had the greatest 
difficulty to get him through 
Fat Man’s Misery, for he was 
a perfect giant. But strong 
a8 he was, he was also an arrant 
coward, and I could scarcely 
persuade him to pass some of 
the dangerous places. If he 
could have found his way out 
alone I am convinced he would 
have deserted, and then I 
should have lost my strongest 
puller. The girls were bricks, 
and evidently thought it was 
high sport to see the man go 
down the Maelstrom. We had 
a long delay in crossing the 
rivers, for the boats would not 
hold all the party at once; 
and though we stopped nowhere 
on the way, it was late in the 
afternoon before we reached 
Groghan’s Hall and the Mael- 
strom. 

Nick, de Mowbrand and I 
were the first on the ground, 
and we immediately proceeded 
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to make preparations for the 
descent. Nick still declared 
that he would follow me dow 
if I insisted on going, and de 
Mowbrand observed that he 
was not going to be outdone 
by any nigger in Kep- 
tucky, and that he would go 
down also. The rest of the 
party came on by degrees, the 
five niggers with the pole bring- 
ing up the rear. Nick, Frank 
and I had already decided 
upon the best method of pro- 
cedure. The first thing to be 
done was to lash the pole 
firmly to the two stalagmites 
by the side of the pit. These 
were so situated that when 
one end of the pole was lashed 
to each of them, the middle 
of it overhung the edge of the 
pit, so that a rope running 
over the pole would fall straight 
down, clear of the sides. The 
next thing was to test the rope, 
which I did to my satisfaction, 
and then I gave the niggers 
their instructions as to raising 
and lowering, and appointed 
Frank de Mowbrand to take 
charge of the pullers. When 
all was ready we sat down 
beside the pit and had our 
dinner, a wretched meal 80 
far as I was concerned ; I did 
not enjoy it a bit. Some of 
the party annoyed me very 
much by throwing the chicken 
bones down the pit. I could 
not bear to hear them going 
down, hitting from side to 
side, the noise of their tumbling 
growing fainter and fainter 
until at last it died out alto- 
gether. I was amused at the 
behaviour of one of the girls. 
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She had never seen the Mael- 
strom, and had been as full of 
fun a8 any of them about the 
man going down; but now 
when she saw what kind of a 
it was she sobered down 
amazingly (as did the other 
girls), and at last with tears 
in her eyes begged me for 
mercy’s sake not to make the 
attempt. The niggers were 
also much excited, and it was 
really funny to hear their 
remarks. Strangely enough, 
now that the actual time had 
come, I felt less anxiety and 
wneasiness about it than I had 
since I first saw the pit, and 
Leven began to see a little fun 
sticking out of the business. 
I took a good pull at the whisky 
flask and lashed myself on to 
the end of the rope. I made 
two loops to pass through my 
legs, and took a tight hitch 
round my waist in such a way 
that I could not possibly tumble 
out. The people wanted to 
have the pit illuminated with 
@ blue light, but I would not 
have it, for I was afraid I 
should be choked with the 
smoke ; and besides, I remem- 
bered my sensations too well 
when I first saw it lit up. But 
I took two or three papers of 
the stuff in my pocket, in 
order to illuminate any halls 
or avenues I might find down 
there. I took a stick in one 
hand and two lighted lamps in 
the other, and declared myself 
ready to start. I felt as cool 
and collected as ever I did in 
my life. . 
The most trying operation 
was the starting one’s self 
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over the edge. I gave Nick 
my lamps and stick, got down 
on my hands and knees and 
crawled backwards until my 
legs were kicking over the 
edge, and leaning with my 
stomach on the pole; then I 
caught hold of the pole and 
lowered myself down, making 
the men keep a slight strain 
on the rope all the time. 
When I let go my hold on the 
pole I felt the rope tighten 
round my waist, and then I 
was dangling free in the air 
and swinging to and fro in a 
rapid pendulous motion. To 
my great surprise my legs 
went right under the ground 
the men were standing over, 
so I took my lamps and stick 
from Nick and gave the word 
to lower away slowly. I now 
found that the floor of the hall 
that the whole party were 
standing on was nothing more 
than a thin overhanging crust, 
and by the light of my lamps 
could see no limit whatever to 
the dark space underneath. I 
I did not trust myself to look 
down but kept my eye fixed 
on de Mowbrand’s face, which 
I could see peering over the 
pole above. I desired him to 
keep on lowering till I told 
him to stop; and down I went 
with easy, steady motion, for 
I had warned them against 
any sudden jerking motion of 
the rope. So far I felt pretty 
comfortable, but all of a sudden 
I became conscious that I 
was twisting round and round, 
at first slowly enough, but 
gradually faster and faster until 
at last I could not follow what 
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seemed to me the motion of 
de Mowbrand’s face, swinging 
round and round above me, 
and when I tried to look about 
me a little I caught glimpses 
of the sides of the pit twirling 
round in a dreadful manner. 
I began to turn sick at the 
stomach, shut my eyes and 
clung tightly to my rope and 
shouted to them to lower 
quickly. In doing this they 
got into the jerking motion 
that I so much dreaded, and 
I thought I could feel the rope 
stretching fearfully at every 
jerk. At the same time my 
legs began to fly out, for I was 
now twirling round very 
rapidly, and my head began to 
get giddy and the feeling of 
sickness more and more dis- 
tressing. I thought it was 
getting to be rather a serious 
business, and I could not have 
stood it much longer, but 
at last, to my great joy, I 
felt my foot strike against 
something, and the next 
moment I found myself safely 
deposited on my back on a 
heap of stones that sloped 
down at a steep angle, I knew 
not where. I tried to look 
about me, but my head was 
swimming so that I was obliged 
to cover my head with my 
hands, for it still seemed as 
if the huge rocks were spinning 
round and round fearfully. So 
I sat still for about five min- 
utes, by which time my head 
got steady again and the feel- 
ing of sickness passed off. I 
looked up and saw the red 
reflection of the lamps of the 
party on the roof of the cave, 
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at a great height above me 
but I could no longer dig. 
tinguish de Mowbrand’s faee, 
But I had heard him Shouting 
for some time, wanting to 
know why I did not go on. 
I told him to wait till I had 
time to look at matters 
little, and as soon as I felt 
all right I made him keep a 
slight strain on the rope while 
I climbed dcown the slope. 
In doing this I disengaged some 
of the loose rocks with my feet. 
I heard them roll and tumble 
down the slope for a short 
distance and then all was still 
for a second or so, when sud- 
denly there came from below 
a crashing roar that nearly 
knocked all the courage out 
of me. Then I remembered 
the little well that I had seen 
the first day when Nick threw 
down the blue light, and I 
knew that the sloping bank of 
loose rocks must lead down to 
it. So I went very cautiously 
down, telling the men above 
to keep a steady strain on me 
all the time, and at last I 
reached the very edge of this 
well that had looked so small 
from above, but which I found 
to be a great pit about 30 feet 
in diameter. 

It was some time before I 
could make up my mind to go 
on, for I was fearful of two 
things: first, that my rope 
might be cut in rubbing over 
the sharp edge of this second 
pit (for the pole above did 
not quite overhang it); and 
secondly, that some of the 
stones might be disengaged by 
the rope happening to touch 
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them, in which case they would 
inevitably come down on my 
head. I shouted to Frank 
and told him of my fears, and 
he suggested that I should 
kick away all the loose rocks 
near where the rope would 
pass, and then look out for 
a smooth part of the edge to 
run the rope over. This I 

ed to do, though the 
noise of the falling stones made 
me rather nervous; and when 
I had pretty well cleared off 
all the dangerous rocks, I 
leaned backwards on the rope 
and shouted to Frank to lower 
slowly. I now found that the 
edge of the lower pit was all 
smooth and polished by the 
action of dropping water, so 
that I felt pretty safe in going 
on. But it was a dreadful 
business going backwards over 
the brink of this second pit ; 
although, when once over, all 
further trouble was at an end. 
The sides were beautifully 
smooth and perpendicular as a 
wall, and I had now no diffi- 
culty in steadying myself, for 
I was gently sliding down close 
to the side instead of dangling 
and twirling round in the 
middle. I could now look about 
me without trouble, and 
amongst other things I noticed 
some beautiful fossils (corals) 
sticking out from the sides of 
the pit. As yet I could not 
see the bottom, but in a few 
seconds I passed by the mouth 
of a great avenue that seemed 
to promise great things ; 
and immediately afterwards I 
reached the very bottom, none 
the worse for my Strange trip 
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so far, except that I was 
drenched through to the skin 
by the heavy shower that fell 
from the dome. 

The first thing I did was to 
disengage myself from the rope, 
which was a great relief to me, 
for it began to be painfully 
tight around my waist. The 
pit seemed to be about 30 
feet in diameter, the sides 
all of white shining limestone, 
and the bottom covered with 
rocks and stones that had 
tumbled down from above. I 
noticed a small crevice or open- 
ing in the bottom, through 
which the water escaped, just 
large enough for a man to 
crawl into, and could see the 
mouth of the avenue that I 
had passed in the descent 
about 30 feet overhead. It 
seemed that a stream of water 
had at one time flowed from 
the avenue into the pit, and 
I saw with joy that it would 
not be impossible for me to 
climb up into it. On looking 
up I could no longer see the 
glimmer of the lamps above ; 
I shouted to de Mowbrand to 
haul up the rope and either 
send down Nick or come down 
himself. I could scarcely hear 
his reply, but at last made 
out that he would come down 
himself ; so I crawled into the 
little crevice and amused my- 
self by exploring it while he 
made his descent. I found it 
beautifully worn by the action 
of the water, and the bottom 
of it covered with alabaster 
and curious-looking black 
stones that I at first took to 
be pieces of coal. I could not 
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go very far, for the crevice got 
smaller and smaller, so much 
so that I could not turn to 
come back, but had to crawl 
out backwards. I was doing 
this, thinking to take a look 
at de Mowbrand spinning at 
the end of the rope, when I 
heard his voice shouting to me 
to get behind a corner out of 
the way of falling rocks, for 
he had just arrived on the 
sloping bank of stones. I 
shouted that I was all right, 
and the next moment there 
was a crash that seemed to 
shake the very foundations of 
the rocks. He had kicked over 
a large stone that he thought 
dangerous, and, of course, it 
fell to the bottom only a few 
yards behind me. So I re- 
mained quietly in my crevice 
until I heard him calling to me 
from the bottom of the pit. I 
told him to send the rope back 
for Nick, and then to creep 
into the crevice after me, 
which he proceeded to do. He 
said that Nick had funked 
coming down, and he thought 
he would not attempt it. How- 
ever, we soon heard them shout- 
ing from above that Nick was 
coming, and after a while the 
nigger made his appearance in 
safety at the mouth of the 
crevice. We then crawled out, 
and I began my ascent to the 
avenue above. It was a steep, 
slippery climb, but I accom- 
plished it at last after great 
difficulty. Imagine my delight 
when I found myself walking 
in.a wide and lofty avenue 
where no living creature had 
ever trod before. The floor 
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was covered with Tipple-markeg 
sand that had remained wu. 
disturbed since the stream that 
deposited it had ceased tp 
flow—probably for many thoy. 
sands of years—and it was m. 
marked by the footprints o 
even the smallest living thing 
I followed it up to the very 
end where the roof had fallen 
down and blocked up the pas 
sage, and there, upon a bank 
of pure white sand, I wrote, 
“F. J. Stevenson of London, 
Eng., August 1863.” 

Having poked about in every 
nook and corner of the avenue 
and satisfied myself that there 
was nothing more to be seen, 
I climbed down again to the 
bottom of the pit, and de 
Mowbrand and I crept into 
the crevice while Nick was 
being hauled. Then I sentupde 
Mowbrand, and before ascend- 
ing myself, I made them lower 
a basket, which I filled with 
alabaster and black stones. I 
then hitched myself on to the 
end of the rope and gave the 
word to haul up quickly ; and 
after another very uncomfort- 
able spin in the upper half of 
the ascent, reached the surface 
with no further hurt than 4 
severe bump on the head, for 
the foolish fellows had not 
stopped hauling in time and 
banged my head violently 
against the pole at the mouth 
of the pit. We three received 
the congratulations of the 
whole party, and after a splen- 
did illumination of the pit 
with blue light, we started on 
the return journey, I at least 
in far better spirits than when 
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[went in. I was truly thankful 

that I had got over that busi- 

ness in safety, and I inwardly 

determined that I would never 

mdertake to explore another 

pit until at least I had taken a 
imi look at it. 

On the way out Nick and I 
left the party to examine a 
dome called Lucy’s Dome, very 
narrow and small at the bottom, 
put the top of which is abso- 
lntely invisible from its great 
height. We overtook the party 
before they reached the shore 
of the river. Instead of taking 
the boat through the whole 
distance of Echo River ferriage, 
I disembarked at the Purgatory 
landing and made Nick con- 
duct me all through Purgatory 
to the landing at the end of 
the great wall, as I wanted to 
observe the effect of the boat 
with the lights at a little dis- 
tance, a8 well as to hear the 
extraordinary echoes which cer- 
tainly sound best from Purga- 
tory. I thought it one of the 
finest effects in the cave, but 
I can give no idea of the won- 
derful beauty of it. It was 
after dark when we reached 
the surface. Mr Owsley was a 
little disappointed at the 
Meagre result of the explora- 
tion, for he had confidently 
expected that I would make 
some wonderful discoveries. He 
had prepared as good a supper 
a8 the house could afford for 
the whole party, and invited 
his neighbours’ slaves to join 
his own in a general ‘ fandango.’ 
. were two fiddles, and a 
jolly time they had of it, 

and singing until mid- 
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night. I slept more soundly 
that night than I had done 
for some time, for I was no 
longer haunted with the fearful 
visions of the pit. 

Nick and I went for a 
day’s fishing on Roaring River. 
We made straight tracks for 
Lethe and Echo Rivers, which 
we crossed without trouble, and 
reached Cascade Hall about 
mid-day. We had to climb 
up the great sloping slab of 
rock that the cascade falls 
upon. Scrambling down a heap 
of loose stones behind it we 
crept into a hole scarcely large 
enough to admit one at a time, 
and after crawling a half-mile 
in strange and intricate pas- 
sages, emerged into a damp, 
dismal-looking, foggy tunnel, 
through which flows Roaring 
River. Nick kicked up the 
sand on the river bank and 
produced a small hand-net, 
which he had buried there by 
way of hiding it from the 
other nigger, and we waded 
into the stream up to our 
knees, he going first with the 
net and I following with the 
basket of provisions, &c. It 
was not long before Nick said 
he saw a fish ahead. He 
waded very cautiously on 80 
as not to disturb the water, 
and presently I saw something 
white darting from side to side 
and bumping itself against the 
rocks in @ foolish wild way 
that was very curious. By- 
and-by it stood perfectly 
motionless in the water as if 
stunned, and being well within 
reach of Nick’s net, he very 
gently and slowly lowered it 
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into the water just in front of 
the fish’s nose, and the next 
moment the creature was 
corked up safely in a bottle 
that Nick had brought with 
him for the purpose. It was 
a small specimen, not more than 
14 inches long, with a broad 
heavy head and wide gaping 
mouth; colour, a very light 
transparent pink or flesh colour; 
the surface of the body smooth 
and slimy like that of an eel 
(though I found that it was 
covered with very minute 
scales) ; tail of a round shape ; 
and the fins six in number, one 
in the middle of the back and 
five on the underside of the 
body—namely, two forward, 
two amidships and one aft. 
There was not the slightest 
vestige of an eye so far as I 
could make out. These fish 
are said to prey on each other, 
though I do not see the neces- 
sity of their doing so, as there 
are communications between 
the river of the cave and Green 
River outside, and, of course, 
there must be an abundance 
of food of a legitimate nature 
for them to subsist upon. Out- 
side fish of different kinds as 
perch and dogfish are some- 
times, though rarely, seen in 
the cave rivers, and occasion- 
ally frogs and efts, and I one 
day found in Echo River a 
very large brown crawfish with 
well-developed eyes, evidently 
an outsider by birth. There is, 
however, a kind of crawfish 
peculiar to the cave rivers. 
These appear to be similar in 
every respect to the ordinary 
crawfish, except that they are 
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almost perfectly white ay 
have only the merest rudiment, 
or rather remnants of eyes, 
They are also said to be viv. 
parous, but I can hardly belieye 
it; I caught several of then 
at different times, and hay 
them preserved in spirits with 
my fish. 

In certain parts of the under. 
ground regions are found what 
are called cave crickets, though 
except in the matter of legs 
they are as unlike ordinary 
crickets in appearance as they 
possibly can be. Their body 
is of a pale-brown colour, in 
shape like that of a gigantic 
flea. They have three pairs of 
long legs, the posterior pair 
like the hoppers of a locust. 
They are furnished with large 
black eyes, which, however, 
are of no use to them, for it is 
evident from their bungling 
actions that they are quite 
blind; but their antenne or 
feelers are very long and ex- 
ceedingly sensitive, and serve 
them to some extent in place 
of eyes, for at the slightest 
touch on one of these, the 
creature bounds off by te 
mendous hops, a8 often a8 not 
full in one’s face or against 
the side of the rocks. Though 
harmless, they are rather fright- 
ful-looking things, and it % 
unpleasant to have them craw 
ing about one’s person. I saw 
also the tracks of a strange 
kind of animal that the guides 
call the cave rat, which is said 
to be found only in the Mam- 
moth Cave. I did not succeed 
in catching one, though I had 
traps set for several days. 
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rats are said to have a 

head like rabbits, with large 
protruding eyes, @ brushy, 
squirrel-like tail, the fur black 
on the upper part of the body 
and white on the belly and legs. 
We waded about half a mile 
in the shallow part of the river, 
fishing as we went with great 
success. By-and-by we came 
to the end of the shallow water, 
from which point to the end of 
the river (a8 far as navigable) 
the water is of unknown depth, 
and looks as black as ink. 
Here we found Nick’s fishing- 
poat, left by the recent floods 
high and dry on some rocks 
near the roof of the tunnel. 
It was the strangest, crankiest, 
little affair I ever risked my 
valuable life in, and I do not 
want to make a voyage in such 
another. Nick had hauled in 
the boards of which it was 
built one by one, and nailed 
them together on the spot; he 
had made it only just large 
enough to carry two persons 
with safety, and it was in an 
abominably leaky battered con- 
dition. But we thought we 
would risk it, so we got on 
board, Nick squatting down 
forward and I aft. I declare 
I never felt so nervous in my 
life, for she sank down to 
within 2 inches of the water, 
and it was just as much as we 
could do to prevent the thing 
from capsizing. I knew that 
if we were to lose our balance 
It would be certain death to 
us both, for we would inevit- 
ably lose our lamps; and 


even if we could have swum 
back to the shallow water in 
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the dark, it would have been 
utterly impossible for either of 
us to have groped our way to 
Cascade Hall, which is on the 
regular track of visitors. When 
we had paddled for about a 
mile we found that she had 
filled to such an extent as to 
make it exceedingly dangerous 
to go farther with her. So I 
made Nick put me out on a 
rock, and we managed to sop 
out a good deal of water with 
my pocket - handkerchief. I 
then let Nick go on, leaving 
me alone on the rock, for that 
style of boating did not suit 
me at all. I have paddled in 
Indian birch bark canoes, which 
are bad enough in all con- 
science, but the very crankiest 
birch bark that ever floated 
was not to be compared with 
Nick’s Roaring River craft. 
As he paddled away he sang 
in a wild way, and I amused 
myself with the echoes, which 
are even more wonderful here 
than on Echo River. I soon 
lost sight of Nick and his 
lamps, but it was long before 
his unearthly yelling faded 
away. At last, however, I 
ceased to hear even the faintest 
murmur of his noise, and the 
sensation that came over me 
while sitting all alone perched 
on my rock island, in that 
dreadful dismal solitude where 
no white man had ever ven- 
tured before, was very curious 
and somewhat uncomfortable. 
I heard in the distance the 
loud roaring of a cascade that 
falls from the roof in some 
remote part of the tunnel I 
did not reach. It is from the 
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roaring of this cascade that 
the guides have named the 
stream Roaring River. Nick 
remained away for about an 
hour, and I began at last to 
long for his return. I was 
truly glad when I heard the 
echo of his voice and caught 
sight of the glimmer of his 
lamps in the far distance. I 
had fired off my pistol to 
recall him, for I was getting 
heartily tired of the solitude, 
and the rock had begun to 
hurt, but he declared to my 
great astonishment that he 
had heard nothing of the report. 
He must have been a very 
long way off, for when I fired 
there was such a prodigious 
crash that I thought it might 
be heard even on Lethe. I 
was thankful when we got 
safely back to the shallow part 
of the river, where we sat 
down to dinner on a rock 
before proceeding with the 
sport. Nick had caught several 
more fish and was delighted 
beyond measure at his extra- 
ordinary success, for the crea- 
tures are exceedingly rare, and 
he often spends whole days 
fishing without catching a single 
specimen. After dinner I took 
the net and managed to catch 
one fish, which made up the 
number to ten altogether (the 
largest about 4 inches long), 
besides a good many crawfish. 
Then we left Roaring River 
and retraced our steps to 
Cascade Hall, recrossed the 
two rivers and got back to 
the Giant’s Coffin in the main 
Avenue late in the afternoon. 
Before going above ground we 
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explored a very extengi 
avenue called Gothic Arcade, 
The most interesting feature jy 
that avenue is a sort of a natu] 
niche in which the body of a 
Indian squaw was found, tit. 
ting upright, dressed in skin 
of wild beasts, and near-by 
was the body of a papoose, or 
baby, leaning against the wall, 
both in a state of wonderfyl 
preservation. I believe that 
all Indian remains found in the 
cave are of exceedingly great 
antiquity. 

As soon as my boat was ready 
I got de Mowbrand and another 
white guide to help Nick and 
me to carry it as far as Gorin’s 
Dome, and a dreadful struggle 
we had with it; but at last 
we got it in safety to the 
window of the dome and pr- 
ceeded to lower it by means 
of a long rope to the bottom 
of the first dome. Having 
done this we went round to the 
narrow, rugged well and de- 
scended one by one to the 
long, low crevice, through which 
we crawled on our hands and 
knees and at last emerged in 
the bottom of the dome, where 
we found the boat safe and 
sound. Neither de Mowbrand 
nor the other white man had 
ever ventured down there be- 
fore. We found it rather 4 
ticklish business to get the 
boat down from the floor of 
the first dome to the bottom 
of the second, which is beyond 
the overhanging curtain of rock 
and is of very great depth. 
But at length we succeeded i 
landing her in safety on the 
mud island at the bottom, and 
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I began to prepare for my 
strange journey. The water 
stood at about the same level 
4s when I first visited the 

and the archways under 
which I had to pass seemed 
to be about 8 inches above the 
surface. I resolved first to 
attempt the passage of the 
tunnel through which the water 
escaped, a8 it seemed some- 
what higher than that by which 
the water entered the dome. 
So we launched the boat, and 
I got aboard and lay down on 
the flat of my back, with one 
lamp at my head and another 
at my feet. The guides had 
insisted upon my making fast 
to my wrist the end of the 
rope which we had used to 
lower the boat, for they feared 
I might get lost in a labyrinth 
of passages, or that some acci- 
dent might befall me and my 
lamps get put out, in which case 
I might have felt my way out 
by means of the rope. I did 
a8 they desired, though I had 
not the slightest intention of 
limiting my exploration to the 
extent of the tether; and 
taking a long stick in the boat 
with me made them push me 
off in the direction of the down- 
stream tunnel. I managed by 
dint of much squeezing and 
jamming to get in about a 
boat’s length under that arch, 
and then came to a dead stand- 
still, for the farther I went in 
the lower the roof became. 
It was already pressing heavily 
upon my chest, and I had to 
= a head one side to pre- 

me rough rocks scrapin 
the skin off my face. Besides, 
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the boat had shipped a good 
deal of water in consequence of 
my struggles to push her for- 
ward, and it was washing 
about my hair and ears and 
streaming down my back in a 
way that was far from agree- 
able. So I had no choice but to 
back out of it, which I did with 
great difficulty, and returned 
to the mud island. 

Having failed in my attempt 
on the down-stream passage, I 
turned my attention to the 
other, and after baling out the 
boat I launched her once more 
and started up-stream. I had 
almost a8 much trouble with 
this a8 with the other tunnel. 
As before, the roof pinned me 
down in the boat so that I 
could hardly move, and my 
lamps (which I was obliged to 
lay down on their sides) were 
in danger of being extinguished 
by the water that came over 
the gunwales. I was on the 
point of giving it up in despair 
when, after another violent 
struggle with the roof, I found 
to my great relief that the 
pressure on my chest was con- 
siderably lighter, and presently 
I was able to claw my boat 
along at a good rate, and finally 
to sit upright without incon- 
venience and bale her out with 
a handkerchief. The passage 
continued to widen and the 
roof to rise the farther I went 
in, and it was not long before 
I could easily stand upright 
and could no longer reach the 
bottom of the river with my 
stick. The tunnel was from 
10 to 15 feet wide, the sides 
so exceedingly rugged and so 
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strangely worn into needle- 
like points and sharp -edged 
shelves, that I was obliged to 
avoid them carefully for fear 
of being cut and scratched. 
Indeed, I did get a slight cut 
on one hand. I went on very 
slowly, using my hands for 
paddles, the river getting wider 
and the roof higher all the time. 
At last I felt the rope pull 
violently on my wrist and heard 
the guides shouting to me to 
turn back as I had gone the 
length of my tether. So I 
quietly slipped the loop off 
my wrist and proceeded on 
my voyage, leaving the men 
yelling and shouting like 
demons. 

By-and-by I came to a mud 
island where the river was 
very broad. I tried to make 
my way round, but could not 
manage it, as the channel on 
either side was blocked by 
large stones; so I landed on 
the mud and walked across the 
island, in doing which I per- 
ceived it to be overhung by a 
lofty rugged dome, from which 
fell a heavy shower of muddy 
water. It was evident that 
the island was a mere deposit 
left by the water that fell from 
above. There was nothing 
very attractive in the appear- 
ance of the dome, but I thought 
I caught glimpses of fine scenery 
in the river beyond the island. 
So I returned to my boat, and 
with great labour dragged her 
through the deep sticky mud, 
launched her once more above 
the island and resumed my 
solitary voyage on ‘ the waters 
under the earth.’ For some 
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distance the dimensions of the 
tunnel continued to in 

and I passed on either side 
caverns and branches, some of 
which I explored for a short 
distance. But the navigation 
of these was difficult, and I 
determined to confine my 
attention altogether to the main 
stream. I paddled and pnshed 
my boat slowly along, occs- 
sionally calling to the guides to 
let them know I was all right ; 
but after half an hour I could 
hear their answering shouts no 
more, and went on in perfect 
silence. I do not know how 
long I continued in this way, 
finding nothing worth deserib- 
ing, but after a long time I 
came to a wide hall, where 
many different passages 
branched off. I entered the 
largest of these, and found 
beyond a perfect labyrinth of 
passages, so many of these and 
so much of a size that it was 
impossible to determine through 
which the main stream flowed. 
I navigated my boat for a long 
time among these gloomy arches 
and halls before I found whatI 
supposed to be the main stream, 
or rather tunnel. From the 
beginning I had been careful 
to make as many marks a8 
possible on the mud deposited 
on the rocky shelves that pro- 
jected from the sides, so that 
I might find my way out again 
without difficulty, and I was 
now obliged to be more careful 
than ever, for the course took 
so many turnings and windings 
that one might easily go astray 
without some precautions. It 
certainly was a strange-looking 
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and gloomy enough to 

make any ordinary man like 
me feel excessively nervous 
and uneasy. There was nothing 
either beautiful or grand in 
the character of the scenery ; 
it was simply dark, dismal, 
damp and rugged, and I could 
not help likening it in my 
mind to the crypt of some 
immense cathedral half filled 
with water. I began to whistle 
and tried to persuade myself 
that I felt comfortable and 
happy—but it was no go; 
the echoes of my music had an 
unpleasant kind of sepulchral 
effect, and the sound of my 
voice when I tried to sing was 
even worse. Besides, I could 
not help reflecting that a sudden 
thunderstorm might possibly 
be raging up above, causing a 
certain, though to me un- 
noticeable, rise in the level of 
the water; and if this should 
take place, even to the extent 
of an inch or two, how should I 
ever Manage to escape from that 
dreadful place, considering the 
difficulties I had had in squeez- 
ing myself in with the water at 
its ordinary height. And what 
a frightful thing it would be 
to be shut up in the bowels of 
the earth, many miles beyond 
the reach of any human help, 
drifting hopelessly about, wait- 
Ing for death in the dark- 
ness, among caverns where no 
other man had ever been, and 
where probably no man would 
venture again for the sake of 
Tecovering the body of a missing 
man, and him too a stranger. 

I was troubling my mind 
with such thoughts as these 
VOL, CCXXXIL—NO. MCCCC. 
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when, in the distance far ahead, 
I thought I heard a strange 
noise. I stopped paddling and 
remained perfectly still for a 
minute or two listening intently 
for a repetition of it. I was 
on the point of going on, 
thinking I must have been mis- 
taken, when suddenly I heard it 
again ; at first faintly but gradu- 
ally louder and louder and then 
dying away again—a hollow 
unearthly noise like some large 
dog coughing. I was startled 
(not to say frightened) beyond 
measure at the thought of meet- 
ing with any living creature in 
such a place as that. I was 
quite sure it could be no land 
animal known in the world 
above, for none could possibly 
exist down there without light, 
food or dry land. And yet 
this sounded more like the 
cough of a horse or a very 
large dog than anything else. 
As I sat there undecided 
whether to go on and ascertain 
the cause of it, or turn igno- 
miniously back, I heard the 
dreadful cough repeated two or 
three times at irregular inter- 
vals ; sometimes, as it seemed, 
nearer to me, and sometimes 
farther off. I soon made up 
my mind to go on, for I felt 
persuaded that I could meet 
with no living thing capable 
of doing me any harm, and that 
at the worst it could only be 
some strange fish or reptile 
peculiar to those unknown 
waters, or perhaps an unlucky 
bull-frog that had strayed in 
from the outer world. Never- 
theless I thought it expedient 
to fire off my revolver before 
2D 
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going on, and after the report 
I listened most anxiously to 
hear whether it would have the 
effect of silencing this mys- 
terious cougher. The crash of 
the pistol shot was loud enough 
to startle any living creature 
into silence, and yet the last 
echoes of it had hardly died 
away when the coughing was 
repeated even louder than be- 
fore. Then I thought I would 
try the effect of the human 
voice, and presently I mustered 
up sufficient courage to shout 
to it, but with no better result. 
So I went cautiously forward, 
greatly against my inclinations 
and very much disturbed in my 
mind. But I kept a sharp 
look-out, and was ready with 
my pistol for anything that 
might present itself. It was 
evident that the creature, or 
whatever it might be that 
coughed, was stationary, for 
the sound became more dis- 
tinct as I went on; and by- 
and-by it seemed no longer 
like a cough, but more like 
some person saying chock! 
chock! chock! chock! &c., 
and as I got nearer the inter- 
vals of its repetition became 
shorter and shorter. Then it 
was not long before I was able 
to solve the mystery, and I 
felt considerably ashamed of 
myself when I found out what 
had shaken my nerves so. In 
the side of the passage there 
was a hole about six inches in 
diameter running some depth 
into the rock, and the top of 
it was just above the level of 
the water. The working of 
my little boat through the water 
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made ripples that ran far op 
ahead of me up the tunnel, 
and these beating up into the 
hole caused that hollow chock. 
ing noise, which at a little dis. 
tance sounded exactly like the 
cough of some large animal. 
I was fairly disgusted with my- 
self for being so easily alarmed, 
and even felt a little dig. 
appointed that I had not en- 
countered some monstrous, 
slimy water lizard, that I might 
have slain him and brought 
him out to daylight in triumph 
to astonish the whole scientific 
world with my discovery. A 
short distance beyond the pre- 
cious hole I saw something 
white flash through the water 
almost from under the bow of 
the boat, and knew that it 
must be a very large eyeless 
fish. So I kept a very lively 
look-out for him, and presently 
saw him dart off again. I 
followed him for some time 
till he had almost knocked 
himself to death against the 
rocks, and at last I had 
the satisfaction of getting 
well within reach. I quietly 
reached down my arm into the 
water and made a vicious 
grasp at him, missed the fish 
and very nearly capsized the 
boat. As I drew out my arm 
a large quantity of water ran 
down my sleeve and put out 
one of my lamps. I reached 
round carelessly and thought- 
lessly to relight it by the 
second lamp, when the water 
again ran out of my sleeve and 
fell close by the flame of the 
only lamp I had remaining 
alight. I suppose this was the 
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narrowest escape for my life 
that I had ever experienced. 
It is true I had plenty of 
matches with me, but I had 
been so much in the water 
that I was drenched through 
and through, and my matches 
were all spoiled. If my second 
lamp had been put out (and 
the water was within an inch 
of it) it would have been 
all up with me; I must have 
perished miserably, for I had 
then been about two hours 
gone from the guides and must 
have been a very long way 
from them; a great part of 
my course had been through 
an intricate labyrinth of pas- 
sages and tunnels that I found 
some difficulty in threading on 
my return, even with the aid 
of my lamps and the many 
marks I had made for my 
guidance. This accident fully 
opened my eyes to the real 
extent of the danger of my 
situation, and I remembered 
that I had several times been 
within an ace of upsetting the 
boat,in which case I should most 
likely have lost both my lamps. 

I now thought I had done 
enough in the exploring line 
for one day, and so I turned 
back, resolving to renew my 
exploration on the following 
day with a bottle of matches 
securely corked, two or three 
Spare lamps and a can of oil. 
Before starting on my return 
I scratched my name and 
address deep in the side of the 
tunnel with a knife. I was 
about an hour going back, and 
when at last I reached the 
bottom of Gorin’s Dome I 


found the guides shivering with 
cold and not a little alarmed 
about my long absence. They 
had not heard the slightest 
echo of my pistol shot, so I 
must have been a very long 
way in when [I fired. I got 
back to the hotel, wet, muddy 
and tired, long after dark. 
Next day I returned with 
Nick to Gorin’s Dome with as 
many lamps a8 we could carry 
and a bottle of matches, and 
persuaded him to accompany 
me on my second exploration. 
It was just aS much as the 
little boat could do to keep 
afloat with both of us aboard, 
and as I found we were making 
very poor progress and in 
considerable danger of founder- 
ing, I was obliged, very re- 
luctantly, to turn Nick out on 
a mudbank in the midst of the 
labyrinth and leave him with 
a couple of lamps, while I 
went forward to prosecute my 
discoveries. Nick grumbled a 
good deal at being left there 
all alone, and I was hardly 
round a corner and out of his 
sight before I heard the poor 
fellow bawling to me for pity’s 
sake to go back and fetch 
him off. I pretended not to 
hear him, though it troubled 
me very much to hear the 
echoes of his cries breaking out 
afresh every now and then 
when I flattered myself I had 
got beyond hearing of them. 
I went a long way beyond the 
point where I had turned back 
the day before, and at last 
came to a place where rocks 
had fallen from the roof, block- 
ing up the passage and making 
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it almost impassable for the 
boat. I got out and tried 
dragging her over these obstruc- 
tions for some distance, but 
had to give it up before long. 
I then left her and waded on 
ahead a great way until I 
came to open and deep water 
once more, where I could wade 
no longer. I was almost used 
up by this time, and knew it 
would be impossible for me to 
drag the boat that distance 
over the rocks without assist- 
ance, so I was obliged to turn 
back sorrowfully, after again 
inscribing my name upon the 
rock. As far as I could see 
from the point where I was 
stopped by the deep water, 
the character of the tunnel was 
similar to that through which 
I had passed from the begin- 
ning. I have often regretted 
that I did not try to drag the 
boat over these rocks and 
launch her beyond, for it seems 
a pity to have gone so far, and 
with so much pain and labour, 
and after all to leave the river 
only half explored. It was 
about an hour and a half 
before I got back to where I 
had left Nick, and my con- 
science reproached me for de- 
serting him so long. I found 
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the poor fellow in a dreadful 
way. He had made up his 
mind that I had met with an 
accident and that he would be 
left alone to die in the dark. 
ness. He was crying like 
child when I took him aboard, 
and he swore he would go no 
more with me on voyages of 
discovery for love nor money. 
We got back to Gorin’s Dome 
after about four hours’ absence. 
I called it the Lost River, 
because I had failed to dis- 
cover either where it rises or 
whither it flows. 

We left my boat on the mud 
island at the bottom of the 
dome, where she will soon rot 
and become useless. Any fool 
who takes a fancy to finish the 
exploration of Lost River will 
have to build and haul in his 
own boat as his predecessors 
have done before him; and I 
wish him much joy of the job. 

I spent ten days in the 
Mammoth Cave, during which 
time I examined almost the 
whole of the explored portions 
of it, as well as some that had 
never been explored before. In 
my opinion it is, to say the least 
of it, fully as worthy of a visit 
as any of the great wonders of 
Nature that I have seen. 
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THE GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES. 


BY FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


‘‘The redd’ning apple ripens here to gold.” Pore. 


VIsUALISE it. The English 
apple. A basketful of apples. 
An open basket piled loose and 
high with waxen rosy-cheeked 
fruit, standing by a tall and 
spreading tree. Lads and lasses 
in smock and frock at the top 
of long ladders. Varmer Giles 
preeched and gaitered standing 
below. The waggon, and the 
sleepy horses with nose buried 
in the feed-bag. Maidstone ; 
market ; money. 

The scene fits what you have 
often thought of it? It does. 
I thought it would. 

Can you see that scene, with 
the tall trees gone; no boys 
and girls up ladders, no varmer, 
no baskets, no rosy-cheeked 
fruit, neither wain nor horses, 
nor any Maidstone, market, 
nor clinking coin? Can you 
replace the picture with a long, 
squat, warehouse-shaped build- 
ing standing in the midst of dull- 
looking flat acres covered with 
what appear to be regular 
lines of six-feet fencing; the 
clank of machinery and the 
puffing exhaust of an oil-engine ; 
busy and unpicturesque men 
and women in overalls working 
with the rhythm of clockwork ; 
not @ horse between you and 
the horizon ; @ half-ton Ford 
lorry drawn up; and boxes, 
boxes everywhere ? 

Look into the boxes; peel 


the printed tissue-paper shell 
off one of the neatly packed 
globes and examine the sun- 
burnt greenish- brown com- 
plexion of the perfect apple. 
We have come a long way 
from the tree, the sun-bonneted 
maiden and the waxen rosy- 
cheeked product piled high and 
loose in the basket. Nor will 
you easily recognise in the 
keen-featured young man in 
tweeds bending over the ledgers 
in the near-by office the grand- 
son of Varmer Giles. In point 
of fact, you could not. The 
two are in no way related. 
Giles slid gently out of the 
picture many years ago, his 
present holding of English soil, 
up there, in the shadow of the 
Norman arches, measuring some 
six feet by two; and I am 
inclined to think that a warm- 
hearted parish gave him that ; 
he certainly had not the money 
with which to buy it. 


The idea that the English 
apple-tree was brought to this 
country by the Romans is, of 
course, rubbish. Then, as in 
Saxon and in Chaucer’s times, 
the English apple was little 
better than the domesticated 
hedgerow crab. But in the days 
of our Henry VII. the monks 
introduced the tall and spread- 
ing tree which they had seen 
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it almost impassable for the 
boat. I got out and tried 
dragging her over these obstruc- 
tions for some distance, but 
had to give it up before long. 
I then left her and waded on 
ahead a great way until I 
came to open and deep water 
once more, where I could wade 
no longer. I was almost used 
up by this time, and knew it 
would be impossible for me to 
drag the boat that distance 
over the rocks without assist- 
ance, so I was obliged to turn 
back sorrowfully, after again 
inscribing my name upon the 
rock. As far as I could see 
from the point where I was 
stopped by the deep water, 
the character of the tunnel was 
similar to that through which 
I had passed from the begin- 
ning. I have often regretted 
that I did not try to drag the 
boat over these rocks and 
launch her beyond, for it seems 
a pity to have gone so far, and 
with so much pain and labour, 
and after all to leave the river 
only half explored. It was 
about an hour and a half 
before I got back to where I 
had left Nick, and my con- 
science reproached me for de- 
serting him so long. I found 
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the poor fellow in a dreadfyl 
way. He had made up his 
mind that I had met with an 
accident and that he would be 
left alone to die in the dark. 
ness. He was crying like a 
child when I took him aboard, 
and he swore he would go no 
more with me on voyages of 
discovery for love nor money, 
We got back to Gorin’s Dome 
after about four hours’ absence. 
I called it the Lost River, 
because I had failed to dis- 
cover either where it rises or 
whither it flows. 

We left my boat on the mud 
island at the bottom of the 
dome, where she will soon rot 
and become useless. Any fool 
who takes a fancy to finish the 
exploration of Lost River will 
have to build and haul in his 
own boat as his predecessors 
have done before him; and I 
wish him much joy of the job. 

I spent ten days in the 
Mammoth Cave, during which 
time I examined almost the 
whole of the explored portions 
of it, as well as some that had 
never been explored before. In 
my opinion it is, to say the least 
of it, fully as worthy of a visit 
as any of the great wonders of 
Nature that I have seen. 
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THE GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES. 


BY FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


‘‘The redd’ning apple ripens here to gold.”—Poprr. 


VISUALISE it. The English 
apple. A basketful of apples. 
An open basket piled loose and 
high with waxen rosy-cheeked 
fruit, standing by a tall and 
spreading tree. Lads and lasses 
in smock and frock at the top 
of long ladders. Varmer Giles 
breeched and gaitered standing 
below. The waggon, and the 
sleepy horses with nose buried 
in the feed-bag. Maidstone ; 
market ; money. 

The scene fits what you have 
often thought of it? It does. 
I thought it would. 

Can you see that scene, with 
the tall trees gone; no boys 
and girls up ladders, no varmer, 
no baskets, no rosy-cheeked 
fruit, neither wain nor horses, 
nor any Maidstone, market, 
nor clinking coin? Can you 
replace the picture with a long, 
squat, warehouse-shaped build- 
ing standing in the midst of dull- 
looking flat acres covered with 
what appear to be regular 
lines of six-feet fencing; the 
clank of machinery and the 
puffing exhaust of an oil-engine ; 
busy and unpicturesque men 
and women in overalls working 
with the rhythm of clockwork ; 
not a horse between you and 
the horizon; a half-ton Ford 
lorry drawn up; and boxes, 
boxes everywhere ? 

Look into the boxes; peel 


the printed tissue-paper shell 
off one of the neatly packed 
globes and examine the sun- 
burnt greenish- brown com- 
plexion of the perfect apple. 
We have come a long way 
from the tree, the sun-bonneted 
maiden and the waxen rosy- 
cheeked product piled high and 
loose in the basket. Nor will 
you easily recognise in the 
keen-featured young man in 
tweeds bending over the ledgers 
in the near-by office the grand- 
son of Varmer Giles. In point 
of fact, you could not. The 
two are in no way related. 
Giles slid gently out of the 
picture many years ago, his 
present holding of English soil, 
up there, in the shadow of the 
Norman arches, measuring some 
six feet by two; and I am 
inclined to think that a warm- 
hearted parish gave him that ; 
he certainly had not the money 
with which to buy it. 


The idea that the English 
apple-tree was brought to this 
country by the Romans is, of 
course, rubbish. Then, as in 
Saxon and in Chaucer’s times, 
the English apple was little 
better than the domesticated 
hedgerow crab. Butin the days 
of our Henry VII. the monks 
introduced the tall and spread- 
ing tree which they had seen 
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growing in Normandy and else- 
where. Its remoter origins are 
peculiar. No matter. But 
they planted it in symmetrical 
orchards, grassed underfoot and 
spreading abroad in grateful 
shade to the shaven crowns of 
those who paced beneath and 
read their breviaries. In spring, 
the spread of blossom was a 
never-ending delight; in sum- 
mer, the. aisles beneath were 
Nature’s cloisters; and in 
autumn the crop gave, for all 
too short a time, fair eating— 
or, for the cold of winter, the 
heady warming stuff presently 
to be brewed in the village 
down in the valley. It was, by 
every standard, the most use- 
less, uneconomical, cumbersome 
product of uneducated farmery 
that this land, or any other, 
has ever seen ; and, for lack of 
wits and energy to break with 
established tradition, it covers 
thousands of acres of English 
soil in this merry (yes, I don’t 
care what you say; Commun- 
ism, Socialism, Manchester, de- 
featism, internationalism, have 
all gone by the board, and our 
Empire is coming hot and 
strong to rebirth)—in this very 
merry year of 1932. 

There appear to be several 
reasons why the question of 
English apple-growing should 
be laid out flat and dissected. 
There is the necessity of con- 
serving and developing every 
home-bred asset we have; there 
is the attention which that 
Cinderella of British economics, 
the soil and its products, has 
recently once more begun to 
claim; and there is the in- 
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terest which that unmatched 
organisation, the Empire Mar. 
keting Board, has in the last 
half-dozen years taught us to 
take in checkmating the im- 
porters of non- British pro- 
duce. 

But to one of us, at least, 
the principal claim of the sub- 
ject lies in the fact that never 
yet, explicitly or by inference, 
has it been stated—far less 
proved—that the matter has 
ceased to be a farmer’s-craft, 
and has become one which is 
fit to engage the wits of any 
educated man. Not only that, 
but, as will presently be seen, 
apples cannot be brought to 
full perfection, and conse- 
quently high profit realised, by 
anybody except the man with 
brains. 

What, in these specialised 
circumstances, I wish to bring 
out, is that it is not only a 
fitting but an enjoyable and 
profitable task for the man 
with wits who has nothing else 
to do and at the same time 
would not be wholly depen- 
dent on it. In short, to the re- 
tired commissioned soldiers and 
sailors who, to the inestimable 
loss of the nation’s welfare, kick 
their heels, eagerly job-hunting 
yet usually jobless ; not seldom 
disgruntled ; they who, with 
alert minds and hard-trained 
bodies, are to-day a national 
asset of incalculable value all 
too often running to waste. 

The subject is, to one mad, 
engrossing; and he finds it 
difficult to put his enthusiasms 
into sober language devoid of 
epithets and superlatives, things 
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which tend to bounce off at 
unexpected angles where the 
plainer nouns and verbs walk 
on their feet, and, like good 
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infantry, get there. So what 
follows will, by every effort and 
intention, be a plain recital of 
facts. 


pe 


Now, of set purpose I am 
not going to attempt to cover 
the whole matter of apple- 
growing. A book could be 
built round it, and has yet to 
be written. One of the most 
pungent comments on our lack 
of application of brain-power 
to the subject lies in the fact 
that no good book on it exists. 
But I wish it to be understood 
that what follows is not merely 
theory réchauffe and applied to 
credulous readers, but personal 
experience ; reinforced by simi- 
lar experience on the part of 
a distinguished soldier, a diplo- 
mat whose name was recently 
known in the chancelleries 
throughout Europe, two Navy 
post-captains and two men of 
minor military rank; all of 
whom are personally known, in 
their several spheres, to the 
writer, who himself has applied 
study and physical effort to 
the enterprise. There may be 
others; I hope there are; 
indeed, as time goes by, there 
inevitably will be, since this 
18 @ ploy which appeals most 
of all to that wide class of 
educated men trained in an 
open-air life who, in their 
oe view with terror 
one thing only—the rusting, 
through disuse, of their brains 
and bodies. 

There are four requisites to 


an apple-tree, if its growing 
and safeguarding, and the suc- 
cessful marketing of its product, 
are to be attained. It must be 
reachable in all its parts, that 
its treatment, handling and 
‘education’ may be properly 
effected. It must cover as 
little ground space as possible, 
in a land where every square 
yard has—and, as population 
pressure grows, increasingly will 
have—its definite value. It 
must come early into bearing, 
that the money spent in its 
installation and in the buying 
of the land on which it grows 
should be locked up unprofit- 
ably for as short a term of 
years as possible before its 
crop becomes marketable. And 
the apple it produces, if it is 
to make first-rate profits for 
its owner, must be superlative. 

Now, just as there are four 
requisites in its nature, so are 
there four fundamentals in the 
treatment of the tree. It 
cannot be left to run wild. 
Like anything else whether 
human or vegetable, if left 
untended it will revert to primi- 
tive nature, which, as the 
philosopher tells us, is essen- 
tially evil. It needs expert 
treatment and guidance. Its 
roots, which give it life, have 
only sufficient energy to do 
one thing thoroughly well: 
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they will either make wood or 
they will make fruit. If the 
tree is left alone, the roots will 
split the difference, making 
much wood and myriads of 
small and valueless apples ; and 
the tree will be unprofitable. 
So, for the first of the quadri- 
sectional treatment, the grower 
abolishes wood by pruning, 
the energies thereupon going 
into the making of fruit. 

These energies would expend 
themselves in multiplying 
apples: the roots having 
energy but no brains, and, 
like our friend Demos, judging 
worth more by a count of 
heads than by what is in them. 
It is therefore necessary, at a 
certain point of the year, to 
thin-out the crop—stripping off 
anything up to fifty per cent of 
the apples. This by no means 
halves the output ; the energies 
from below continue, the result- 
ing crop being approximately 
doubled in the size, flavour, 
colour and quality of each apple 
that remains. 

Doctoring is a necessity. 
With the exception of the 
primitive hedgerow crab, apple- 
trees suffer from every imagin- 
able form of creeping, flying, 
endemic and infectious pest— 
all of which, if untreated, com- 
bine to render valueless either 
the tree itself or its crop, and 
increase in virulence’ the 


farther the tree gets from its 
rudimentary forebears and ap- 
proaches the sensitive and 
highly artificial variety which 
gives us the particular apple 
at which we are aiming. 

Insects harbour in the bark 
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in autumn, and lay eggs which, 
in the awakening of spring, 
hatch out into bugs, attacking 
bud, twig-wood, leaf or branch, 
to the annihilation of the fruit, 
A fungoid pest infects the halt. 
formed fruit, breaking it up 
into a squishy mass before it 
has had time even to ripen ; 
another fungus eats steadily 
into the bough, producing 4 
condition indistinguishable from 
cancer in the human being and 
presently killing branch and 
tree; a beast of a wingles 
female moth, in autumn, and 
again in March, emerges from 
the soil and, carrying a very 
much smaller male consort in 
her arms, ascends the trunk, 
lodges in the branches and pro- 
ceeds to make such a honey- 
moon of it that somewhere 
about the following midsummer 
the tree is crawling with 
abominable little caterpillars 
whose only sustenance takes 
the shape of the half-formed 
apples into which they bore 
and in which they live. This 
little beast is the hero of 
Punch’s picture of Mrs Miggs, 
munching an apple, who says, 
“ Awful, isn’t it, Mrs Briggs, 
to find a maggit in your apple?” 
To which Mrs Briggs, “ Not arf 
as awful as finding arf a maggit 
in your apple, Mrs Miggs.” I 
recognised him the moment I 
saw the drawing: 2a proper 
little caitiff, who loops the loop 
as he progresses. 

There is the sawfly grub. 
He eats his way through the 
‘eye ’ of the apple, and, settling 
at the core, proceeds to 
week’s-long toilet which brings 
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him to full perfection; after 
which, smitten with the ex- 

ry spirit, he eats his 
way out not by the way by 
which he came, but by a 
tunnel at right angles to the 
first. The resulting L-shaped 
cavity presently breaks down 
into an unwholesome mess, 
and the apple dissolves in 
min. You get him, if you 
are early enough, with liquid 
arsenate of lead, sprayed on 
with force, and, if you are 
wise, kept from any contact 
with your hands or any portion 
of you which might brush up 
against food; it is a twisting 
poison. 

There is the capsid bug—a 
baby-snatcher whose victim is 
the young and delicate bud on 
the point of breaking into 
blossom. This he eats; and 
if anything remains of the meal, 
it will develop into a mean and 
distorted travesty of an apple, 
resembling nothing so much as 
& poor mite with rickets. He 
is a clear green colour, very 
active, and slips about the 
young foliage as though he had 
no time to waste. When dis- 
turbed, he emulates the Uhu 
bird—that clever beast which, 
a we are told, in order to 
keep the sand out of its eyes, 
flies backwards; a fact which 
avails him nothing when you 
have drenched him with a 
dilution of chemically pure 
nicotine—another deadly poison 
to man or beast. , 

There is the codlin moth, 
Which produces grubs in habit 
not unlike those of the sawfly ; 


his pet aversion is caustic soda, 
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in spraying him with which it 
is advisable to wear gloves and 
goggles. Mussel-scale, a war- 
rior who shields himself inside 
@ mussel-like shell, and eats 
voraciously. Red-spider, a 
minute brownish beast whose 
incessant bite, from spring to 
autumn, turns the leaves a 
sickly mottled colour. His 
worst aspect, apart from his 
depredations, is that he pro- 
duces his young not in sequence 
but in periodical volleys, each 
consignment in turn having to 
be killed, since it escapes the 
sprayed fate of its predecessors. 
His habit is myriad and his 
name is mud; but, luckily, if 
you threaten him with paraffin 
emulsion mixed with liver of 
sulphur — which has nothing 
whatever to do with livers, 
any more than flowers of sul- 
phur resemble flowers—he sur- 
renders and dies. Though even 
then you have not finished 


with him ; for should your pet 


Leghorns wander on to the 
battlefield and pick up the 
dead body, they will turn an 
even worse colour than the 
leaf. 

There is a _ particularly 
noisome little beast called a 
‘woolly aphis’ which hiber- 
nates in fissures in the tree- 
trunk and is difficult to get 
at by spraying; and, when 
finally sprayed out, has two 
other strings to his bow in 
that he also hibernates down 
among the roots, where you 
cannot get at him, and whence 
he ascends about May to live 
in the upper branches and 
bore holes in the wood, thereby 
2D2 
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giving harbourage to the canker 
germ; or, last resort of a 
resourceful pest, he will live 
in the branches of the nearest 
tall elm, thence to fly in spring- 
time, not (you bet) to the 
nearest apple-tree, but to the 
best and most prized of your 
set-out. 

There are the more common 
aphides, without number — I 
think they call them ‘ green- 
fly’ on rose bushes, but on 
the apple they are a livid and 
revolting transparent purple of 
about the same shade as a 
well-grogged nose—who invade 
the young leaf, destroying the 
chlorophyll, the ‘ breathing’ 
powers on which the develop- 
ment of the apple depends. 
They are parthenogenetic, a 
startling term which merely 
means that they do not need 
to go through the normal delays 
of courtship and marriage be- 
fore reproducing their kind, but 
sit and munch the leaf, in 
droves, and as fast as they fill 
up forrard so do they multiply 
themselves aft, each such mul- 
tiplication being, in turn, able 
to reproduce itself by exactly the 
same process within twenty-four 
hours of birth—and you mathe- 
maticians who revel in geomet- 
rical progressions may, if you 
wish, calculate how many tiny 
entities that may mean in a 
breeding season. Unluckily, 
both for them and for the 
owner of the trees, they are 
the favourite food of the small 
black common or garden ant, 
who, discovering a colony of 
them, forthwith passes the word 
along; and, in a very short 
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time, the whole ant population 
of the district seems to De 
running excursion trains to 
attend to it. This, bad for the 
aphis and not otherwise bad 
for the tree, would be welcome 
were it not that the ants, 
having made up their minds 
that there is a good thing on 
upstairs, promptly set to work 
and dig an ants’ nest at the 
root of the trunk wherein to 
live. The nest thrives and the 
inhabitants multiply amaz 
ingly ; and presently the tree, 
if it be young, its roots poi- 
soned with the formic acid 
which these little beasts give 
off, begins to wilt. 

No; I am not overstating 
an item. Each and every one 
of these pests, singly or in 
combination, is absolutely cer- 
tain sooner or later to attack, 
render temporarily valueless, 
and in the end destroy, any 
lay-out of good fruit trees; 
unless the owner, armed with 
knowledge, brains and untiring 
energy, combats them with 
preparations of proved worth 
—their use not only presup- 
posing knowledge of their ex- 
istence, but an exact skill i 
their application; for, like 
many good things, misuse of 
them invariably brings dis 
aster instead of success. 

The trouble is, these remedies 
have to be as varied a8 at 
the living and inanimate pests 
which each is devised to subdue. 
The man who can invent 4 
polyvalent cancro-fungo-bugg! 
cide of universal suitability % 
on his way to a quick and 
merry fortune. For fruit 
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growers will queue-up to buy 
it; even if—as well might 
happen—the hell-broth needed 
the wearing of a boiler-suit, 
thick gauntlets, a gas-mask 
and an indiarubber hat in 
order to use it. The out-houses 
of a well-run fruit enterprise, 
here in the south of England, 
resemble a chemist’s shop. 
Labelled bottles, mixing cans, 
measures, spraying machines, 
locked boxes wherein lurk 
poisons dangerous to careless 
mankind, jars, retorts, tins, 
rubber gloves and goggles—a 
whole infernal batterie de cuisine 
on shelves, drainers and mix- 
ing benches; a locked door, 
and the key in the owner’s 


pocket. 


We begin to see why this is 
no job for the uneducated man. 

But to come back to where 
we left off. Pruning, thinning, 
doctoring are necessary ; and, 
as might be expected, one 
thing more to complete the 
four: harvesting the crop. 
From some trees you can, and 
habitually do ; from some you 
can, more or less ; from others 
it is difficult, almost impos- 
sible. But it is obvious that 
all time, money and energy are 
misdirected if, in the end, the 
fruits of labour and hard think- 
ing may not be gathered. So 
let us discover the variety of 
tree from which the harvesting 
may best be done. 


It. 


Now, just as we saw that 
there are four requisites in 
the nature of the apple-tree 
and four essentials to its 
proper treatment, so are there 
four varieties of apple - tree 
the examination of which 
we must undertake if we 
are to eliminate the value- 
less and reach the swmmum 
bonum. 

_ There is the Standard. This 
18 the apple-tree of the wide- 
spread orchards of England : 
the apple of the monks, which 
Wwe have met already. Fifteen 
to twenty feet tall, spreading 
abroad like a beautiful green 
umbrella some thirty to forty 
feet from trunk to trunk; of 
ancient lineage; practically 
pest-proof; beautiful; tradi- 


tional ; and, as nearly as may 
be, valueless. 

Except at the prohibitive 
expense of much labour, it is 
impossible to prune it pro- 
perly ; even to such a rough- 
and-ready result as that of the 
old-time farmer—ability “to 
throw a hat through it.” 

It cannot be sprayed. The 
effect of spraying depends 
largely on getting the pumped 
vapour within a foot or two of 
the twigs and smaller branches, 
a task impossible at any greater 
height than ten feet from the 
ground. Its crop is carried, 
far from the main branches, on 
the smaller twigs, to the ends 
of which the blossom, in its 
search for sunlight and air, 
has been forced in the spring- 
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time, the umbrella - shaped 
structure allowing of no fruit 
more accessible to the main 
trunk. Here the fruit, when 
ripe, is difficult to reach. In 
the nature of things, ladders 
must be used, these, again, 
resting on the stronger inner 
branches well out of reach of 
the distant twigs. Much of it 
falls to the ground; bruised 
and torn, it will not keep ; and, 
unless gathered for cider, lies, 
rots and is trodden back into 
the soil. 

For the same reason it is 
impossible to get at the crop 
half-way through the summer 
to thin it, and myriads of under- 
sized apples in the autumn not 
only drag down the average of 
marketable size, but so exhaust 
the tree as to produce a pro- 
gressive diminution in the 
quality of the crop. For, a fact 
little known, it is not the meat 
of the apple that takes it out 
of the tree, but the pips inside ; 
nature exhausting itself in this, 
no less than in other, repro- 
ductive processes. Finally, it 
takes some fifteen years to come 
into full bearing. But, thanks 
to our conservatism, it is the 
representative apple -tree of 
England. It covers thousands 
of acres of our soil, and loads 
the hopeless, jumbled bushel 
baskets which fill the freight 
vans and the spaces of Covent 
Garden, but not the owner’s 
pocket. No wonder British 


Columbia, Australia, New Zea- 
land and California chuckle 
and wax fat. 

Next to it, in order of merit, 
comes the ‘ half-standard "—a 
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breed devised by those who 
had an inkling of the defects of 
its elder brother without having 
the courage to cut clean adrift 
from the type. It is not quite 
so high; its branches begin 
rather lower down the trunk ; 
it does not cover quite so much 
ground space. But very little 
of its fruit is accessible from 
ground level; and in all other 
respects it repeats the draw- 
backs of its predecessor. It ig 
@ hybrid in its action and 
treatment; and, like all con- 
promises, a thing of little 
worth. Furthermore, it is not 
fully developed till its tenth 
year. 

Somebody seems, at some 
period, to have had the courage 
of experience, and to have 
tried to get away from the 
umbrella of branches borne 
aloft on a trunk, for the next 
example we find is the ‘ bush.’ 
This is an apple in which the 
branches spring from the trunk 
practically at ground level. 
Properly treated, it can be a 
thing of some worth. Its 
unceasing effort to turn itself 
into a parasol can be overcome 
by constantly pruning the inner 
branches in such a way a8 to 
turn it into a cup, and there- 
with into a sun-trap, in the 
midst of which blossom will 
grow and fruit will develop. 
Given a long arm to the spray- 
ing machine, it can be thor 
oughly de-bugged. But it still 
needs step-ladders or raised 
benches for the effective thin- 
ning and subsequent harvesting 
of its crop ; also, to the extent 
that it tends to make wood, it 
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fails to pull its weight as a 


fruit-maker. It takes some 
seven years before it is fully 
grown and functioning, and 
does not take up an uncon- 
scionable space. One way and 
another, one is inclined to look 
on it with a friendly, if not 
altogether enthusiastic, eye, if 
only that it is a definite de- 

from those infernal 
standards and half-standards 
which are sucking the blood of 
the land. 

Finally, we come to the 
solution of all our difficulties 
—a solution which, as so often 
happens, was the result of 
chance. 

In many of the older country 
estates, both here and in 
France, you will find a garden 
enclosed four-square within tall 
brick walls, making a warm 
sun-pocket free from biting 
winds. In it you will find the 
gardener’s choicest flowers and 
fruit. Flat up the southward 
and westward facing wall sur- 
faces he will have trained pear, 
cherry and plum, to ripen in 
the genial warmth. Occasion- 
ally it has happened that he 
has cast off the tree-complex 
and has trained an apple or 
two in company with the rest. 

The astonishing results must 
have struck a Frenchman, who 
combined courage with brains ; 
for he—and there ought to be 
4 monument to him—brought 
his apples into the open, and, 
disdaining the wall which, in 
point of fact, was not always 
available, trained them to the 
pattern of what had grown 
on the brick-work : spreading 
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them, in fact, fan-shaped on 
the artificial support of wires 
stretched horizontally in the 
sunniest place he could find. 
This was the ‘espalier,’ and 
was first introduced to this 
country by Napoleon’s officers, 
who, prisoners in this island 
and frequently parole’d, were 
often the welcome guests of 
our larger country houses. 

Or, more probably, say you, 
by the Loyalist émigrés in the 
days of the Terror? I dunno. 
It may have been either. It 
was probably both. 

The espalier ranked for many 
years as little better than an 
ornament to the borders of 
paths, until it must have struck 
some logically minded person 
that the magnificent fruit which 
it produced could be turned to 
commercial uses, and that the 
ornamental hedge tendency of 
the leafy horizontal branches 
might be cut back to a mini- 
mum of wood and a multiplica- 
tion of apples. For the next 
thing that we see is the 
‘cordon,’ which, in breaking 
with every hidebound precon- 
ception of apple-growing, has 
solved all the old difficulties 
without producing one that is 
new. 

In its finally accepted shape 
it consists of rows of apple 
plants—nobody could call them 
trees—which start life as a 
single stalk about as thick as 
a walking-stick. The rows are, 
designedly, and for reasons 
which will be obvious, laid out 
on @ due north and south line ; 
the sun, throughout its rising, 
zenith and setting, thereupon 
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reaching both sides of the row 
and warming each in turn. 
The apple plants are trained 
each on a cane tied to hori- 
zontal wires supported on six- 
foot uprights driven into the 
ground. The tree points diag- 
onally upward at an angle of 
forty - five degrees — approxi- 
mately the prevailing altitude 
of the summer sun in these 
latitudes—in such a way that 
no one shades its neighbour. 

Nowhere exceeding six feet 
high, every inch of the cordon 
is accessible from ground level, 
to be pruned, sprayed, the crop 
thinned and finally harvested. 
In fact, you have it at your 
mercy. The cordons are 
planted only two feet apart 
in the rows, so that their roots 
may be somewhat cramped and 
not allowed, by rank growth, 
to side-track the energies of 
the tree. The rows are six 
feet apart, approximately the 
distance at which the shadow 
of one row begins to strike the 
other when the sun is dipping 
to the horizon and losing its 
heat value. Every available 
inch of ground is thereby used ; 
and, deducting one-tenth of 
the area for hedges, paths, out- 
buildings, &c., 3360 ‘ cordons ’ 
go to the acre, as against 
an average possibility of 
75 ‘standards’ in the same 
space. 
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[June 


The growing is easy, By 
periodical pruning, all wastefy] 
side growth (which is the tend. 
ency of the cordon to revert 
to its hereditary tree Shape) is 
cut back, and short stuggy 
‘spurs’ develop close to the 
main stem, where they are 
handy to the life-blood of the 
tree. These in spring cover 
themselves thickly in blossom, 
which presently turns itself 
into masses of fruit. The tree 
itself, thanks to the close and 
concentrated spraying and at- 
tention possible where every 
portion of it is in close view, 
is completely free from the 
litany of pests which we have 
noted, and the first of its 
apples may be trusted to come, 
undamaged, to a marketable 
perfection at the second year 
of its life. 

But your heartless bullying 
of the tree does not stop here. 
The fruit is thinned-out till 
one, two, to a dozen apples 
only remain on each cordon; 
these, absorbing all the energy 
which would have been ex- 
pended on a thicker crop, grow 
presently to outsize dimensions, 
and at the same time acquire 
@ concentration in colour, juice 
and flavour unobtainable by 
any other method. The apples 
are, in fact, ‘ exhibition ’ fruit, 
and, for sale purposes, are in a 
class by themselves. 


IV. 


Now, having at last solved 
the question of the tree, the 
mind naturally applies itself to 


the best apple to grow. For 
all this trouble would hardly 
have been worth while unless 
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aimed, in the end, at the finest 
quality of apple discover- 


able. 

England, thanks to the work- 
ings of an inscrutable nature, is 
the finest apple-growing coun- 
try in the world. Parts of it, 
that is to say: from the Mid- 
lands to the latitude of the 
Channel Islands. North of 
this belt no superlatively good 
apples grow ; but within it the 
English apple is to the rest of 
the apple world what the grapes 
of Burgundy or the Champagne 
country, the oranges of Jaffa, 
or the coffee of Mocha are to 
the respective world nature of 
each product. Why this should 
be, nobody knows. Soil may 
have something to do with it, 
or the moderate warmth, well- 
distributed rainfall and exact 
length of the ‘ dormant ’ season, 
or even our old friend the Gulf 
Stream. Nobody knows. At 
least this much may be said, 
its excellence is by no means 
due to the hit-or-miss methods 
whereby we have hitherto culti- 
vated it. 

These superlative apples are 
in quality nowhere approached 
by anything on the Continent, 
or by America and our Domin- 
lons, which, in every other 
respect of growing, grading, 
packing, transport and market- 


ing so immensely surpass us.. 


Neglected to a deplorable 
degree, they have been crowded 
off the market by any com- 
petitor who does not share our 
laziness and ignorance and is 
Teady. to take trouble; but, 
developed and multiplied to a 
Scope of which we have not 


yet touched the twentieth part, 
and properly placed before the 
buyer, they would not only 
oust other competitors, but 
would foreseeably be clamoured 
for by those who now send us 
fruit. 

Every year vast quantities, 
running into millions of bushels, 
are imported from abroad, all 
of which could be grown at 
home. Not only grown, but, 
in English conditions, brought 
to a perfection not attainable 
elsewhere. I forget the exact 
sum, whether it is two or three 
figures of millions annually, 
that goes out of this country 
on what many would describe 
as an accessory of diet, a mere 
luxury; though, to all wise 
men, @ necessity. But avow- 
edly the money spent by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, whose 
workings we will presently ex- 
amine, is aimed at keeping this 
colossal sum in the country 
instead of allowing it to be 
scattered abroad. 

Apples, broadly, are of two 
kinds : cookers and eaters. We 
may neglect the subject of 
cookers ; they rank with cider- 
apples a8 @ mass commodity, 
the proceeds of which do not 
touch those obtainable for table 
fruit. Of eaters there are some 
seventy named varieties : some 
are poor, some are good, some 
are remarkably good. But the 
only invaluable apple — that 
which combines in itself an 
almost indescribable flavour, 
an attractive though by no 
means blatant colour, good 
keeping qualities and an inci- 
dence of crop which occurs just 
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when other apples have begun 
to grow scarce—is that marvel 
of human ingenuity, the Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. 

Then why, it may be asked, 
does not everybody grow it 
and let the rest go hang? In 
theory, just as it is no whit 
more expensive to feed a Jersey 
milker than a cross-bred Hol- 
stein or a polled Angus, it 
should be as cheap and as 
easy to grow a good apple as 
a bad one. Why bother about 
the lesser varieties ? 

Unfortunately, the matter is 
not so seeming-simple as would 
appear. The Cox, to begin 
with, is not ‘ self-fertile.’ Dis- 
covered at Slough by a retired 
brewer exactly a hundred years 
ago, it is a hybrid product, the 
son of a Ribston Pippin and 
a Blenheim Orange—a fact, by 
the way, which disposes of the 
contention of some of its vot- 
aries that it was the original 
apple of the Garden of Eden. 
Luckily, it did not tend to 
‘ revert ’ to either of its parents. 
It stayed put. But were you 
to plant out an acre, say, of 
Cox and let all the bees of the 
district get busy with the 
blossom, you would not ‘set’ 
an apple. It has to have an 
‘affinity’ close alongside— 
some other lesser variety the 
pollen of which, mixed by the 
bees with that of the staple 
crop, produces the ‘set’ Cox, 
which will then come to 
maturity. All the Cox-cordon 
growers I know plant inter- 
mediate rows of ‘ affinity’ be- 
tween the Cox rows, the theory 
being that the bees buzz about 





[June 


from row to row and get thi 
properly mixed up. The writer 
however, has gone one better 
than this continual obsession 
with the tree, and hag ¢op. 
sidered the bee. 

Bees, on the authority of 
our schoolboys, are commend- 
ably busy. They are also, to 
even the most casual observer, 
in a hurry. Watch them work. 
ing. The deuce an’ all of a 
hurry. A bee will not there- 
fore, presumably, waste time 
in flying the six-foot gap be- 
tween the rows of cordons if 
he can take a shorter cut. In 
this orchard, therefore, the 
cordons are planted, four Cox, 
one affinity, four Cox and so 
on, all in the same row. Bees, 
like sparks, tend to fly upwards; 
and a small diagram scribbled, 
if you wish, on the back cover 
of this magazine will show you 
that a six-foot cordon planted 
at an angle of forty-five ver- 
tically overlaps, and is over- 
lapped by, two other cordons 
ahead of and behind it, where 
these are planted two feet 
apart. Instead, therefore, of 
wasting valuable lines in alter- 
nating main rows of Cox and 
affinity, the same result- is 
produced at one-quarter of the 
expenditure of space, the bee 
is pleased, fertilisation takes 
place almost automatically and 
all is merry once more. I 
make you a present of the idea. 
You will not find it in any 
book. 

The ‘affinities’ are many: 
Allington Pippin, Charles Ross, 
Rival, Ellison’s Orange, Superb 
—a whole list. No matter. 
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Personally, 1 pin my faith to 
James Grieve. Different soils 
favour different combinations. 
Anyhow, remembering that 
when once the cordons have 
been installed mistakes in 
affinities cannot easily be 
remedied, it is beginning to be 
evident that the growing of 
the Cox is by no means merely 
a question of slinging him into 
the ground, harnessing him to 
a wire and then going off to 
lunch. 

Other snags multiply. The 
Cox, being an artificial variety 
and therefore far removed from 
the automatic protective tend- 
encies of more natural and 
old-established products, is a 
martyr to every disease known. 


It is only to be expected that 


@ bug would choose the best 
apple for its attack ; even had 
bugs no selective sense—and, 
watching the mischievous move- 
ments of that trebly damnable 
pest, the woolly aphis, I believe 
that they have—the cussedness 
of all matters agricultural 
would demand it. But why 
fungoid pests, which are biolo- 
gically inanimate, should show 
a similar preference for the 
best cordon and smother it 
with canker spores, is beyond 
me. Anyhow, the Cox needs 
a concentrated attention de- 
manded by no other apple, but, 
with rigid scrutiny and much 
spraying, can be kept clean. 
Though here, again, snag piles 
itself on snag. The Cox being 
the most delicate apple, its 
affinity ’ is, ex hypothesi, less 
delicate. The ‘affinity’ can 
stand—and, indeed, demands 


—a stronger mixture of dope 
than the Cox can endure with- 
out turning its resulting fruit 
into an unmarketable imitation 
of the skin on a charwoman’s 
hands; with the result that the 
spraying not only cannot be 
done broadcast at a strength 
to suit the whole, as when the 
Cox and ‘affinity’ rows are 
separate, but care has to be 
taken that in spraying the 
‘affinity’ with the stronger 
dope, none falls on the Cox; 
which waits its turn for a 
milder mixture ; which has to 
be mixed in the container of a 
sprayer from which the stronger 
has been scoured out with hot 
water; which means going to 
the kitchen, probably incon- 
veniently to the cook, and 
getting it. Which means... 


The house that Jack built. 


Again, the plain mechanism 
of the installation is not easy. 
The Cox, like all other worthy 
things, human or inanimate, 
needs good ‘ fittings.’ The up- 
rights which carry the hori- 
zontal wires will rot if left 
indefinitely in the ground; 
they collapse, and with them 
the wire. If the cordons do 
not thereupon break, their roots 
are at least strained. Iron 
uprights are expensive, and 
tend to rust through at ground 
level. The writer has found a 
way out by buying for a song 
from an iron-junk dump the 
longer frame-bars of worn-out 
bedsteads; these are angle- 
steel, unbending and compara- 
tively light. Each is planted 


in an open hole of exactly one 
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cubic foot dimension, and the 
hole filled in with home-mixed 
concrete. The concrete pres- 
ently sets, producing an im- 
movable block at the butt. 
Two coats of heavy oil paint, 
and the wires may then be 
stretched. The structure will 
last for ever. 

The cordons cannot be tied 
directly to the wires, the chafing 
of which would presently result 
in scars on the bark, in which 
disease - spores would quickly 
make a snug and nearly im- 
pregnable home. Long bam- 
boos have to be wired on at the 
proper angle, and on to these 
the cordons are tied with spun- 
yarn, which again has to be 
cut and renewed as the growing 
stem swells and tightens the 
strings which tend to cut 
into the bark. The bamboos 
will not sit snug on plain 
wire without the risk of shifting 
to a new angle; so a fabric- 
covered wire (condemned war- 
time trench telephone wire, to 
be exact) has to run as the 
topmost strand, its rubbered 
coating making an excellent 
holding medium on to which 
to fix the canes. 

Just about here one stands 
back, surveys the completed 
job and wonders whether there 
is any unanticipated snag still 
to be overcome in the fitting up 
of what we once started by 
believing to be the simple, 
excellent, foolproof apple of 
the big dividends. Further, 
one ceases to wonder that. the 
man who relies on the old- 
fashioned methods of tall trees 
and poor produce would sooner 
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have a quiet life than undertake 
the nursery governessing of that 
kittle thing, the ‘ exhibition’ 
Cox. 

Into the methods and tech. 
nique of pruning — rotated 
summer pruning as against 
the old-time winter slaughter 
—into the lignifying of the 
new side-shoots, the claims of 
different ‘ dwarfing stocks’ on 
varying soils, the complications 
of soil feeding, its stirring and 
cultivation between the rows 
with a one-man petrol-driven 
machine about twice the size 
of a perambulator; or the 
comparative values of potash 
and phosphates, or the neces- 
sity for humus mixed with 
the chemical, or my reasons 
for believing that the Chilean 
rock-nitrate as a lasting asset 
to the soil far surpasses the 
synthetised European product, 
or my personal and private 
opinions on the farmers who 
attempt to sell cow manure at 
twelve-and-sixpence the cart- 
load and then make a song 
about it—into all these this 
compressed effort has no space, 
and you have no patience, to go. 
The subject is long ; it is com- 
plicated ; but there is, in its 
essence, no real mystery about 
it. It can quite easily be 
learnt, and, in the end, is well 
worth the learning. 

Somewhere in the background 
of the successive Governments 
which order our lives, and 
which, while doing so, have 
till last October angled for our 
votes with promises of specious 
benefits which never come off, 
there lurks a hidden impulse 














which really does good instead 
of talking about it. A Good 
Fairy Department really exists, 
and one of its manifestations is 
the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. This Ministry draws 
a yearly subvention from Gov- 
ernment, and spends the money 
wisely and well in getting to- 
gether skilled, practical and 
technical advice from trained 
and brainy men in its service— 
many of them with Oxford or 
Oambridge science degrees— 
and in making the information 
available to all and sundry at 
considerably less than the cost 
of printing it. No single, no 
collective, no organised aspect 
of fruit-growing is neglected. 
Valuable information lies, as 
near a8 may be, in the gutter 
for the picking up. The hit- 
or-miss fruit grower will have 
none of it, blaming for his 
bankruptcy the weather, the 
middleman, the retailer, even 
the Government which holds 
out both hands to help him, 
and to whose skilled advice 
he prefers the ‘ practical ex- 
perience’ which, if he only 
knew it, has put him in the 
cart 


But the wise man will take 


But quite apart from skilled 
theoretical help, the intending 
grower will get a steady supply 
of sound assistance from others 
in his own rank of life who are 
doing the same thing. The 
freemasonry which seems to 
run right through this par- 





Vv. 
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road and train and, if need be, 
ship, and he will make the 
straightest line he can for 
Whitehall Court, where his 
simplest or most complicated 
questions will receive equal 
skilled and courteous attention. 
One of the memories which 
will abide with the writer for 
many a day is that of the 
empty and echoing corridors, 
the big man—by no means 
underling—instantly accessible, 
quick and voluble in informa- 
tion, clear, explicit and pinning 
down facts with printed matter 
pressed for free acceptance. 
The shift of subject; and the 
instant admission to another 
specialist department where the 
procedure was repeated on other 
lines; and a third; and a 
fourth; and an attaché-case 
bulging with the resultant loot, 
its rather breathless owner 
finally standing on the doorstep 


and wondering, marvelling, at 


the blind and paralytic idiots 


who ought to have been queue- 
ing up in the empty corridors 
and besieging those helpful 
experts, instead of standing 
under an umbrella-shaped load 
of uselessness, chewing a straw, 
and cursing God. 





ticular ploy is matched in no 
other walk of life—even 
accounts of sales and costing 
being laid out flat for full 
inspection. A list of addresses, 
a courteous request for a little 
information and the inevitable 
sequel will be an invitation to 
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come down, bring a fat note- 
book and spend the day. The 
writer has often thanked his 
kindly hosts for the benefits of 
the past; but here and now 
he once more acknowledges to 
them—all of them ‘ Maga’ 
readers—the great assistance 
which they have rendered 
him. 

For not only is this clan of 
cordon-Cox growers helpful to 
the beginner, but it is an auto- 
matic information exchange in 
which new experiments and 
experiences are tried out, each 
success marked by correspond- 
ence within the group which 
makes it available as it is pre- 
eminently acceptable. Not one 
of them, however long-standing 
his orchard, but is ready to 
accept and profit by the experi- 
ence of a fellow grower. 

Over and above all these is 
the Experimental Research 
Station at East Malling, in 
Kent, where surprising things 
happen. Here many acres are 
covered with fruit-trees of every 
shape, age and variety. A 
large staff of skilled technicians 
lives in a central group of 
buildings which, among other 
centres of experiment in graft- 
ing, budding, cold - storage, 
manure testing and other chem- 
ical complexes, contains a labor- 
atory studded with test-tubes, 
retorts, microscopes, incubators 
and the rest, where not only 
are known diseases examined 
and remedies devised for them, 
‘-but—and one such devastating 
experiment had just been tried 
out the last time I was there 
—new ones are invented. The 
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enthusiasm of research could 
hardly go farther. In this 
instance it was decided to 
concoct a disease—much ag a 
boy will concoct a new stink 
or @ new and surprising explo- 
sive in the school lab. when 
the science master’s back is 
turned—inject it into a tree, 
produce an antitoxin from its 
sap, inject that into another 
tree, then apply the disease to 
the new patient and see if 
immunity had been secured. 
Triumph. I was shown the 
trees. The first had taken on 
an outline like that of a note 
of interrogation; the second 
stood bolt upright like the 
symbol at the end of this 
sentence ! 

They are a merry crowd at 
East Malling: heavy-booted, 
rosy-faced, burly, but light of 
hand and quick in the uptake. 
Very proper men: each very 
much in love with his job, and 
using classico-technical poly- 
syllables with that freedom 
and absence of self-conscious- 
ness which not only carries 
conviction but makes each sur- 
prising statement instantly 
understandable. Not a few 
varsity men will you find 
there, working cheek by jowl 
with the County Council school 
product, and loving it. Visitors 
are welcomed. One member of 
the staff, in rotation, is on 
duty daily to receive inquirers, 
show them round and fill them 
up with information : a dismal 
duty, I was told, since rarely 
does anybody come, and the 
duty-man, in nine cases out of 
ten, goes to bed with the ul- 
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accustomed sensation of a day 
wasted. 

But here, as I said before, 
is one more instance of super- 
lative knowledge simply lying 
about waiting to be picked up ; 
and the takers so few as to 
make one despair of this hide- 
pound England of ours. For 
it is not until a man has had— 
as has the writer many a time 
in his life—to pay minted coin 
for knowledge acquired that he 
begins to value that which is 
given away, scot-free and with 
extended hands. The growing 
of the perfect apple was, till 
recently, a matter calling for 
prayer and fasting. To-day, 
thanks to easily accessible 
knowledge, it is an exhilaration. 

But to come back to the Cox, 
which, so far, has been to us 
little more than a name. 

It is a dull-coloured apple, 
as are all the late-in-the-year 
apples, which again are classed 
a8 ‘pippins.’ Its dull back- 
ground is somewhat relieved 
by a kind of sunburnt effect in 
parallel stripes. It is by no 
means @ showy product. Nor 
is its size, when grown on any- 
thing but the cordon system, 
anything to make one stop 
and stare. It is a little on the 
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undersized side—say, roughly, 
five to the pound. As a normal 
product its appeal lies largely 
in its superlative flavour—so 
little like that of any other 
apple that it is hardly an apple 
taste at all. But grown as a 
cordon, not only is its flavour, 
appearance and general high 
quality very much raised, but, 
thanks to ruthless thinning-out, 
its size is increased to striking 
dimensions. Better and juicier, 
it loses nothing in the concen- 
tration of its flavour. Where 
five is the normal, the writer has, 
on rare occasions, grown them 
two to the pound: great, sym- 
metrical, eight-ounce globes, 
full of juice. It seemed almost 
@ shame to bite one ; a scruple 
not shared by the birds, guarded 
against which — the umpteen- 
and-oneth pest—each apple was 
jacketed in a muslin bag. 

On the cordon system, three 
to the pound are, however, 
normal. Any apple which 
measures —and the grading- 
machine will measure them— 
2? to 3 inches in diameter may 
be considered to run three to 
the pound. This apple, when 
attained, is the superlative eat- 
able, and its prototype prob- 
ably grew in the Garden of the 
Hesperides. 


VI. 


But not all the skilled infor- 
mation of Ministries and Re- 
search Stations will tell you 
what: to do with it when, at 
long last, you have got. it. 
When October comes, and har- 


vest; and, the heart being 
hardened, the lines of cordons 
have to be stripped of their 
glowing load. 

Take a deep breath, there- 
fore, and accompany the writer 
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into the tangled realms of 
finance. 

Marketing is a matter per- 
sonal to the grower, and advice 
is not usually given him as to 
its methods. But, having ac- 
quired a superlatively market- 
able product, the grower will 
be wise if he applies his best 
brains and energy to its selling. 
Nothing fails like comparative 
success; and it would be a 
thousand pities to close the 
year’s labours on a note of 
anticlimax. 

Take, then, the grades of 
fruit, seriatim. 

The simplest and rudest 
method, if method it can be 
called, is to heave the unskilled 
varieties of apple straight from 
the tree into barrels or bushel 
baskets, address them to a firm 
of wholesalers or auctioneers 
in Covent Garden, pitch them 
on to a train and then sit down 
and hope. These are bulked 
apples—not graded nor even 
approximately packed — the 
lowest form of technical skill 
in marketing. The apple may 
start life on the tree as a fair 
sample, though, grown on & 
tree, it can hardly be expected 
to be of outsize or super- 
quality. It continues through 
the vicissitudes of a bumpy 
journey and much handling 
till, eventually, it finds its 
way to the smaller green- 
groceries of Putney, Camden 
Town or the Mile End Road ; 
or, sad, tired-looking and poly- 
angular with bruising, to the 
coster’s barrow of the open 
street. 

This is the apple which the 
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defeated grower, saddled with 
acres of tall fruit-trees and the 
obstinate ignorance of genera- 
tions of ‘ practical ’ forebears, 
tells you barely covers its cost 
of freight and marketing, 
Listen to him with all the 
patience that your courtesy 
will dictate, for he is a practical 
man. He must be, for he hag 
just told you so. 

Next to him comes the man 
who, having either read a little, 
or watched imported fruit a 
little, or having taken a little 
advice, or, horribile dictu, hay- 
ing even thought a little, will 
grade his tree produce into 
size and colour—generally three 
grades, by market terms— 
either by rough-and-ready eye- 
and-hand method, or, if he be 
very advanced, by a grading- 
machine which he has been 
induced to buy and which he 
still rather distrusts. This he 
will presently pack into attrac- 
tively labelled boxes. The 
apples should be wrapped each 
in its own tissue paper jacket. 
But he has not yet overcome 
the belief that the apple will 
have to be seen for its merits 
to be discovered ; nor has he 
reached the point of realising 
that when once his particular 
brand has established its name 
and connection, nobody is going 
to take the trouble to eviscerate 
his boxes to make sure that the 
contents correspond with the 
label. So he does not wrap; 
he saves money on the paper 
and labour; but he loses in 
bruising, and in that imponder- 
able psychological fact which 
ordains that a retail customer 
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in a shop thinks far more of 
an article she is buying if it 
has to be unwrapped for her 
inspection. 

These are bulked boxes: 
twenty and forty pounds, 
mostly—the top layer only 
being visible—and are the nor- 
mal article of a decent green- 
grocer. They pack neatly into 
a van; they are bid for in 
bulk at Covent Garden auctions 
—in batches of boxes; they 
form the solid middle-class of 
home apple supply ; and they 
make a steady small profit for 
the plodding, unimaginative, 
middle-wit grower, who licks 
his thumb to turn over the 
ledger sheet when the weekly 
cheque comes in. 

Here we may turn aside for 
@ moment to note that the 
overseas apple reaches us in 
just such a manner as that 
just viewed. But the boxes, 
cut from the clean-grained 
Canadian spruce which is ex- 
ported for similar purposes to 
places as far away as the Cape, 
are superlatively packed. The 
contents are the highest colonial 
grade of fruit only, the second 
grades being kept largely for 
home consumption; and the 
third turned over to the can- 
neries, which, economising dis- 
tance, stand cheek by jowl 
with the grading and packing 
factories where the boxes are 
filled. Nothing seems to run 
to waste. Soft fruits which 
will not stand long journeys 
g0 straight into the canneries 
and jam factories. Highly vul- 
nerable fruit that cannot be 
consumed locally is pulped. 
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The extreme instance is that 
of peaches; those surplus to 
local eating power fall from 
the trees, where they ripen in 
the open in the Okanagan 
Valley of British Columbia, 
and pigs being set to run in 
the ambrosial harvest, produce 
—no, I am serious—peach-fed 
bacon ! 

To come back to our mar- 
keting. 

The few, the very few, in this 
land who have wits and energy 
—the wits to learn how, the 
energy to get up and apply 
the learning and not to be 
content with handling a make- 
and-mend product—are assured 
of a constant market. For 
all that we cry poor, there is 
still a great deal of money in 
England. But you must know 
where to go for it, and you must 
have a good thing to sell. 

There is, thank goodness, an 
inexhaustible market for a 
really high-class apple. Set- 
ting aside all question of the 
middle - class boxed variety, 
which must in these days be 
good stuff as well as attractive 
to look upon, there is a steady 
demand for a ‘luxury’ apple. 
The working classes are more 
prosperous than they were be- 
fore the war, are more ‘ choicey ’ 
in their buyings, and like a 
good apple unwrapped from the 
paper of a clean box; but, 
above them, comes the class 
which is attracted by any 
eatable of superlative quality, 
a class which has hitherto had 
to be content with the ‘half- 
box ’ of non-cordon-grown Cox 
at 12s. to 18s. for the 20 lb. 
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To reach the dealers who aim 
at a more highly priced article 
for this class, it is necessary 
to get into direct touch with 
the larger stores—let them be 
nameless—in London with a 
well-to-do clientéle. They can 
always sell highly priced fruit, 
as can also those super-shops, 
which one would hardly dare 
to call greengrocers, to be 
found in and about the Picca- 
dilly area, where a well-chosen 
well-packed ‘tray’ of exhibi- 
tion-class Cox will often stand 
in the shop window flanked on 
one side by hot-house grapes 
and on the other by peaches. 
The trouble about this class of 
dealer is that if he knows he 
can get an excellent product by 
sending his buyer to Covent 
Garden, he is reluctant to go 
to the trouble of opening minor 
accounts in direct correspond- 
ence with several individual 
growers. So the thing takes 
some wangling. 

But occasionally chance may 
put the market under the 
very nose of the grower. The 
writer has a recollection of one 
winter of evil memory, largely 
spent by the lady of the party 
in a nursing home near Harley 
Street. He, on one of his 
periodical visits, stopped at an 
adjacent florist’s—and there 
are, a8 might be expected, 
quite a number of them in 
that area—who sold flowers 
and the more expensive forms 
of fruit, to buy a pound of 
grapes for the invalid. He 
happened to look up, and there 
was a ‘tray’ of twenty-four 
Cox, neatly packed and nesting, 
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quite good apples though noth. 
ing to write home about, with 
the label ‘1s.’ adhering, It 
was in the days of hig ip. 
experience, and said he to the 
man of grapes, “ You’re lucky 
to be getting a shilling 
pound for those Cox, aren’t 
you?” “Shilling a pound?” 
said he, with eyebrows meeting 
his hair; “ shilling a Cox!” 

To dispel incredulity, he de- 
scribed how that morning he 
had bought two ‘trays’ at 
Covent Garden—he could find 
no more—and paid seven shil- 
lings a tray for them —say, 
threepence halfpenny an apple. 
Said I, leanings disclosed and 
getting down to business, 
“Would you take a better 
apple at five-and-six a tray 
landed here?” Would he, 
b’gad! “Send me a sample.” 

That was one of the be- 
ginnings. An instance only of 
how chance gets up and hits 
the man who keeps his eyes 
open. One such chance led to 
another, and the horizon began 
to open up. 

The trays, of course, whether 
at the Stores, in Piccadilly or 
handy to Harley Street, must 
be beautifully packed. The 
apples, handled against bruising 
with as much care as you 
would give to eggs, are packed 
so that only one layer appears, 
each apple in the row separated 
from its neighbour and nesting 
in a bed of clean white paper 
shavings, or in an indentation 
in a tissue- paper surface 
stretched over a wood - wool 
backing. Each apple is turned 
one-quarter full-face to inspec- 
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tion, where the best of its 
colour shows up. The size and 
colour of all, in each box, is 
uniform ; and the whole thing, 
when placed in @ shop window, 
is not only symmetrical and 
pleasant to look upon, but 
needs no rearranging by the 
retailer. He removes the care- 
fully adjusted lid, and the 
whole is ready for the view of 
the customer. Rarely is a 
price-card affixed. This detail 
is generally left as a subse- 
quent shock to the customer. 
All this takes the time and 
care of the grower. Time also 
is necessary for getting into 
touch with many buyers, since 
each naturally can only absorb 
@ limited quantity, and the 
output of a well-run cordon 
venture is, or ought to be, 
large. But when once estab- 


lished the thing runs on its 


own legs. The retailer, com- 
municating directly with the 
grower, cuts out one middleman 
at least. Also, as I am never 
tired of stating, there is a 
steady demand for a really 
high-class apple; and the 
supply of the really good Cox 
has always been limited. 
Sometimes the money of the 
buying public has to be sought 
farther afield ; and nowhere is 
it thicker than among that 
dense population of egocentric 
individualist Brights and Cob- 
dens who bulk so big in Man- 
chester, the Midlands and the 
mid-North. These, from whose 
Tanks rises always the loudest 
cry of peace, brotherly love, 
internationalism, anti-jingoism, 
self-determination and all the 
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subversive pseudo-biblical up- 
lifts which have done so much 
to lower the morale of our 
nation—these have the money. 
Their high moral principles 
are kept strictly above the level 
of their waistline, and in no 
way postulate the discomforts 
of self-denial when it comes to 
things to eat or drink. And 
though we may most heartily 
disagree with their tenets, there 
is not the remotest reason 
why we should not profit by 
the care they take of them- 
selves. But, with their highly 
developed sense of commercial 
values, they demand that the 
product shall be good—or they 
will have none of it. 

Glasgow, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Bristol—and 
many more. But the cream of 
the bunch is, as might be ex- 
pected, Manchester. 

The moneyed ones of these 
centres are, normally, seden- 
tary; the owners of offices 
where they spend many hours 
a day, the physical ill-effects 
of which are much heightened 
in winter, and the acutest stage 
of which is, by a happy coinci- 
dence, reached about the same 
time as that of the Cox harvest. 
Now the Cox—and the fact is 
just one more in the glittering 
procession of its qualities— 
has, not to put too fine a 
point on it, an effect similar 
to, though much more pleasant 
in the taking than, a certain 
well-known preparation which 
makes grandfather jump over 
five-barred gates. This—and 
may his name be blessed who 
first spread the news !—is of 
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peculiar appeal to those whose 
seasonal embarrassments we 
have noted; and who have 
therefore, of recent years, real- 
ised the exact and localised 
application of the saying that 
the daily apple is the enemy 
of the doctor. 

This scribe, therefore, sur- 
renders no advantage in an 
inadequately supplied market 
by sharing with the world a 
secret of his discovering, and 
an exploitation of it of his 
own devising. The Midland 
commercial magnate has learnt 
to need his apple. It must be 
@ first-rate apple. He must 


feel the better and the happier 
man for having eaten it—more 
full of uplift and brotherly 
love, more full of that yearning 
internationalism, peace, disarm- 
ament, safety-first and whole- 
some antipathy to imperialist 


jingoism which has made him 
the man he is. Incidentally, 
that he shall feel he is not 
supporting the products of this 
deplorable Empire about which 
everybody seems to be talking. 

This startling medico-psy- 
chological result he finds in 
one combination only: the 
home-grown Cox. It is good 
value, and he will pay good 
money for it. 

So a grower in the south of 
England sets to work to supply 
him. He finds out who are 
the sellers of first-rate luxury 
produce, not im the city con- 
cerned, but well placed on the 
route taken by the city man 
to the train—I believe, in 
Glasgow, it is the tram—which 
takes him homeward every 
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night. To these, suitable gp. 
rangements having been m 
he sends trays of fruit. Those 
do not, like other trays, contain 
individual apples nesting each 
in its chosen spot in the serigg 
of twenty-four, but ‘ cartons’ 
—neat, small, rectangular pack- 
ages in stiff cardboard, each 
containing a pound of Cox; 
generally three selected apples, 
Each carton has the name of 
the dealer—not of the grower 
—in attractive type; each is 
announced in bold lettering as 
‘super-Cox.’ This ‘ super,’ by 
the way, is a word of better 
selling value than ‘special’; 
it seems to have a slightly 
superior and classical ring about 
it, one which impresses the 
mentality of this class of pur- 
chaser ; but this by the way. 
This pound-package carton, 
you would say, is easily handled, 
and therefore readily bought 
by the man already efcum- 
bered with umbrella, evening 
paper and possibly attaché- 
case? But we do not stop 
there. For not only is the 
carton made so as not to 
exceed 33 inches high, in the 
event of the buyer wishing to 
put it in his attaché-case, but, 
in the event of his not having 
one, it is provided with 4 
reliable arch of string which 
runs from end to end of the 
package, through which the 
fingers can easily be hooked; 
and, final touch, remembering 
that the citizen’s hand is soft, 
the string passes through 4 
wooden cylinder—a section of 
thin bamboo, to be exact— 
which is then grasped with 
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no discomfort to the pudgy 


fingers. 

The cartons, by the gross, 
cost the grower three halfpence 
apiece. They are well worth 
the trouble and thought. The 
completed package is easily 
pought, easily carried. The 
whole thing, with its super- 
lative and by this time indis- 
pensable contents, sells for 
98. 3d.; say, ninepence an 
apple. What proportion of 
this comes back to the grower, 
I am, forgive me, not going 
to disclose. But, as I said 
before, the trouble and fore- 
thought are well worth while. 


We have rather lost sight of 
the man who heaved his pro- 
duce into a bushel basket, 
pitched it into a train and then 
sat down and hoped. But the 
single sole thing which separ- 


ates him, his dismal depres- 
sion, the commination  ser- 
vice he intones whenever he 
mentions weather, railway or 
middleman, and his perpetu- 
ally imminent bankruptcy— 
Separates all these from the 
man who gets his recurring 
cheques from Glasgow and Man- 
chester, is no inherent disability 
of soil, capital or farmery, but 
the matter of wits, energy and 
enterprise ; the will to cast off 
practical’ traditions and to 
profit by the broadcast, cheer- 
ful and quite gratuitous in- 
formation to be got from skilled 
technical helpers and from the 
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enthusiasts, not a few, who 
have set their mind to it. 


Narrowed to a conclusion, 
it is essentially a job for the 
retired public servant in search 
of hobby, health and livelihood ; 
for the man whose physically 
active life has prevented the 
slow piling up of those bodily 
poisons which, to so many 
business men, makes a seden- 
tary evening of life inevitable. 
But it involves a complete 
bouleversement of previous in- 
tentions and tendencies; it 
involves, in a way, going back 
to school again ; it is the nega- 
tion of that otiwm cum dig.— 
another term, all too often, for 
stagnation—which is the tradi- 
tional accompaniment of a 
pension. 

Here or hereabouts the mind 
reverts to a conversation 
overheard, a couple of years 
ago, not a hundred yards from 
where these words are written. 
A labourer of the concern down 
the road, newly arrived, was 
looking over the hedge and 
gossiping with one of my hands. 

Says he, inter alia, “’Oo’s 
your boss ? ” 

“*E? Oh, ’e,” answered 
Jobson, drawing the back of 
his hand across a teeming 
nose, and glancing across at 
the house. “ ’E’s a reformed 
colonel.” 

He meant ‘ retired,’ of course. 
But who was I that I should 
correct him ? 
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MY CRUISE IN THE HESPERANZA. 


A TOWN with a seaport often 
shows a dirty face to such as 
approach it by sea; and the 
great seaport of X., on a foul 
day in a recent early spring, 
turned a deplorably dirty coun- 
tenance to the leaden-coloured 
river which rolled turgidly to- 
wards the uplands of its origin. 
The tide was at flood. Un- 
pleasing vistas of this, the 
town’s main approach from 
the world at large, were offered 
down the ends of mean streets, 
abounding in greasy cobbles 
and liquid mud. At the end 
of one of these streets, and 
blocking the view, lay the good 
ship Esperanza. In a couple 
of hours there would be enough 
water on the sill of her dock to 
enable her to step across it and 
leave all this mess behind her. 

As ships go, she was a little 
ship, carrying but a few score 
passengers, and possessing 
neither a swimming pool, nor 
squash racquet courts, nor a 
golf course. She belonged to 
the Port of X. and was a 
regular homing-bird, never 
commencing or finishing her 
voyages at any other port. 
Her main mission in life was 
that of a fruiter. She sailed 
to Madeira and the Canaries, 
where bananas and tomatoes 
grow, filled herself full to the 
brim with these, and returned. 
But a8 bananas and tomatoes 
must travel in crates packed 





with straw, and as these islands 
are deficient in wood and straw, 
part of the Esperanza’s outward 
cargo was bundles of battens 
and bales of straw for the mak. 
ing and packing of crates by 
the islanders. 

I went, after settling into 
my cabin, to a large and com- 
fortable room calling itself the 
lounge, and lounged in an easy- 
chair before a cheerful (elec- 
tric) fire of logs. I fell asleep 
here. In the intervals of slun- 
ber there came sounds of pas- 
sengers arriving in muddy taxis, 
and of the closing of hatches, 
and of a voice somewhere above 
my head bawling through a 
speaking trumpet. I saw 
greasy dock walls sliding past 
the porthole and shiny oil- 
skinned men wrestling with 


wire ropes on the quay. I. 


went off pretty sound at this 
point, and awoke to tremen- 
dous cheering. I slept again 
and awoke. We were now ll 
mid-river, a longish way from 
the docks, and the shouting and 
cheering had grown more fran- 
tic. We seemed to be & very 
popular ship. I slept agail, 
and on waking saw by the 
clock that we had been gone 
an hour or more. The cheer 
ing was now almost beastly 
in its frenzy. Those shouters 
must have very powerful voices 
to be heard at a distance now 
to be reckoned in miles. I 
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went to investigate. I found 
that the cheering came from 
much farther off than the 
prt of X., to wit, from 
Wembley, where a cup-tie final 
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was in progress. A loud, a 
very loud, speaker was operat- 
ing on the deck just below me 
and recording every incident 
in this gladiatorial show. 


I. 


“T’ye placed you on the 
Captain’s right, sir.” 

It was the chief steward 
who spoke. I was looking 
for my place in the dining 
saloon. I explained to this 
well-intentioned fellow that I 
was not of the kidney nor 
yet of the calibre to sit in 
chief seats; that I did not 
agree with captains. 

“But the Captain, sir,” re- 
plied the steward, “is a very 
nice man. He likes pretty 
hear anyone.” # Here the 
speaker looked at me as much 
as to say, “ Even the likes of 
you.” 

The steward seemed such a 
kindly fellow, and to take it 
80 much as a personal matter, 
that I gave way and sat on the 
Captain’s right. I found him 
just as he had been described, 
and withal a very patient 
man. I heard him asked a 
good many questions during 
the next few weeks, and asked 
him a considerable number my- 
self, and he must have been 
asked almost these very identi- 
eal questions scores of times 
before, and yet he always 
Teplied to us as if we had asked 
him something rather new and 
original. When his ship was 
alluded to as a boat, he scarcely 
winced. 


> 


Opposite me sat an old lady 
largely covered with small 
black beads, and wearing as a 
chest protector a brooch in bas- 
relief which must have been 
executed by a modernist sculp- 
tor in an extremely futurist 
mood. I seldom question the 
accuracy with which Mr Punch 
represents people, but I have 
sometimes thought that his 
old ladies were a little too old 
and too futile. I was wrong 
and make my apologies. Mrs 
Bunce had stepped straight out 
of the pages of the London 
Charivari into the chair on the 
Captain’s left. She was now, 
in a snug, cosy voice, taking 
grand-maternal charge of the 
Captain—kind, helpful and 
illuminating. 

“But as I was remarking, 
Captain, so far as I can make 
out—though I’d never pretend 
to know better than you—the 
way to get to Lisbon” (our 
first port of call) “is to take 
the third turning to the left. 
Not the first, because that 
would bring you to Bristol ; 
nor yet the second, because 
that goes up the Channel; and 
on no account to bear to the 
left after passing the Channel, 
because that would lead you 
nowhere practically. It’s one 
of those deceptive turnings, 
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but really a dead end and prob- 
ably used for parking ships. 
But take the next again to the 
left, and there you are at 
Lisbon. But as I was saying, 
you’ve probably larger maps 
than mine. In my young days 
the ‘World Wide’ atlas was 
considered pretty reliable, and 
that’s the one I always use 
and it’s quite at your service, 
only you must really not forget 
to give it back to me. And I 
do like your ship, Captain ; 
80 well designed, such lovely 
sheds to walk under. It was 
pouring with rain when I came 
down to dinner, but I had a 
shed to walk under all the 
way and didn’t get a scrap 
wet.” 

Next Gran’ma sat a stern- 
looking man with billows of 
iron-grey hair rolling over his 
head and partly submerging 
his forehead. He had a 
troubled brow and tired eyes. 
I placed him as a professor, 
on the eve of a breakdown, 
who had discovered just in 
time that much study was a 
weariness to his flesh and that 
he had better take a spell off. 
A very gentle-looking lady 
next him was certainly his 
wife. I conjectured that her 
professor might be rather nervy 
at times and that her réle 
would be to harp the dark 
moods away and dodge jave- 
lins. The passenger list gave 
their name as Gwyn; a board- 
ship rumour provided him with 
a chair at a Welsh university. 
On board he was always ad- 
dressed as Professor, and always 
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received his title with a slight 
but sardonic smile, 

The passenger list also dis. 
closed the presence at our 
table of the Dysart-Thunde 
family—NMr, Mrs and the Miggeg 
Félicité and Aimée Dysart. 
Thunder. If mere name 
meant anything, this must be 
a family of great distinction 
and gentility. Mrs Thunder 
always addressed her husband 
a8 Dysart or Dy, from which 
one adduced that his Christian 
name had been roped or hy- 
phened on to give the family 
a double name and yet greater 
distinction. Mr Thunder con- 
veyed to me the impression of 
having once been a chemist or 
perhaps an undertaker. The 
two professions are very 
honourable ones and not u- 
connected. There was some- 
thing very smooth and precise 
and urbane about his appear- 
ance that strongly suggested 
the exact making up of pre- 
scriptions or a tactful handling 
of bereavements, and a com- 
plete mastery of pompes fune- 
bres. I was quite wrong. He 
had nothing to do with phar- 
macies or embalmings. Had 
the Misses Félicité and Aimée 
been sons, their parents would 
have alluded to them as boy- 
kins; but as they were not sons 
they were called girlies. Félicité 
called her sister Amy, and Amy 
called hers, in perfect Strat- 
ford atte Bowe French, Flicity. 
They were graceful, pretty girls. 
Mrs Thunder was one of those 
happy mothers who find their 
families wholly admirable, 
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superlative and unsurpassed. 
She seemed to spend this, her 
first meal on board, not so 
much in eating her dinner, but 
in devouring her perfect hus- 
pand and daughters. When 
she spoke it was in one of those 
very soft voices that suggest the 
one which breathed o’er Eden. 
Three males completed the 
table. One of these there was 
no difficulty in placing. The 
er list had him down as 

Dr D. O’Flannigan. He was 
very, very Irish, quite recently 
lassoed off a bog; speaking 
with a brogue seldom heard off 
the stage ; boisterous as March. 
In the lounge after dinner that 
first night, while we were all 
still in the shy and hostile 
stage, he did what only the 
most boisterous of bhoys could 
dare. He rose from his chair 


and gave a long recitation 


about Father O’Somebody ; 
and in the frozen silence that 
followed sang a rollicking song 
—in Erse, or strongly Ersified 
English—about Father O’Some- 
body Else. He meant well 
and was a good fellow, 
and we all liked him much 
better later on; but on a 
first night at sea, and with a 
slightly undulatory floor under 
us, he was premature. 

Next the O’Flannigan came 
J. Godwot of Biggar. I guessed 
him as having something to 
do with banks and figures. It 
was my only right guess. He 
proved to be a banker and 
also a factor to several small 
estates. If O’Flannigan was of 
a bog boggy, Godwot was of 
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a native heath and very 
heathery. 

The last member of the 
Captain’s table was cited as 
P. Whyborn of Bexhill. An 
indeterminate man, possessing 
no feature, expression or accent 
whereby my idle, curious self 
could gain a clue as to what 
he was. He drank Burgundy 
mingled with lemonade, which 
caused painful impressions but 
led me nowhere. And his 
trousers had a little pocket 
over the right haunch, with 
a flap, clearly designed for a 
foot-rule; but this led no- 
where either, for he was cer- 
tainly not a carpenter. Not 
that he disclosed his haunch- 
pocket at dinner. It was dis- 
covered later. He remained 
quite unidentified. I do not 
think he had an identity. But 
later on Flicity told me that 
he was frightfully sympathetic 
and colossally brainy; that 
he knew several languages so 
terribly well, that during the 
war he had served at Boulogne 
aS an interpreter, and could 
never be spared except for 
leave to England. Evidently 
not quite clever enough, or 
perhaps too clever by half, to 
find his way into the trenches. 
But I did not say this to 
Flicity because she and P. 
Whyborn had by that time 
become rather matey. He did 
not pronounce his name Whin 
or Whorn, and to the end of 
our cruise it suggested a query 
to which his next door neigh- 
bour, Godwot, gave an un- 
helpful answer. 
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Let us pass over, obliterate 
and utterly forget the next 
thirty-six hours. Suffice it that 
the Esperanza adopted a rolling 
gait, and most of us realised 
that those pleasing posters re- 
commending ocean cruises in 
search of sunshine told but the 
pleasant half of the tale. It 
was by no means all blue sea 
and sunshine, all cheerio and 
whoopee. Most of us were 
doing whoopee of a very differ- 
ent kind on our backs, with 
our eyes shut, in our bunks. 
As I lay in mine I recalled the 
words of a friend. He is 
named Henry Groper, and in- 
fests a sea-beach, leans against 
a boat, handles live lobsters 
with impunity and, I feel sure, 
goes to bed in his clothes. 
H. Groper, or, a8 visitors call 
him, Captain Groper, is a great 
authority on anything con- 
nected with the sea. He just 
says a thing is so, and it is 
accepted as ew cathedré. I do 
not think he has ever been 
farther from his beach than 
lobster-pot soundings. But 
there is nothing he does not 
know about seas and oceans. 
And he holds a theory about 
sea-sickness. He is always pro- 
pounding it to hearten up 
visitors for a trip in his smelly 
old boat, The Pine-Apple. 
Says the Captain, ‘“ Sea-sick- 
ness ain’t nowise caused by 
the motion of them billers” 
(stabbing at them with his 
pipe). “If you arsts me the 
true cause on it, I'll tell ye; 


and I speaks as one wot 
knows. It’s not them billers 
as does it, but the ‘eaving of 
the rind of the guts.” It is no 
good asking the Captain what 
causes the rind to heave. He 
resents being questioned and 
will not discuss. All I can gay 
is that during those thirty. 
six hours on the Esperanza 
there was a great rind-heaving, 
Personally I am of opinion 
that the billows had something 
to do with it. 

Then the sun shone and the 
sea went down, and sun-bathers 
began to prick for soft planks 
to bathe on. 

The sun-bathers on the 
Esperanza, though not follow- 
ing an exact ritual, yet observed 
certain rites. There was the 
careful choosing of a site, pub- 
licity being rather sought than 
avoided. And this was the 
more remarkable since a state 
nearly approaching that of com- 
plete nudity is part of the cult, 
and the act of worship was 
often performed by pairs of 
young persons of opposite sexes. 
There followed the spreading 
of the prayer carpet, which had 
to me sometimes the appear- 
ance of an inflatable mattress. 
Next came the exact ordering 
of the music, the service being 
fully choral. The music was 
rendered by loud-speaker or 
gramophone, the more 
raucous and obscene the better. 
Then came the act of prostra 
tion, and immediately after 
there began and continued 
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the ceremony of the roasting 


it. 
eat this point I would with- 
draw to a8 distant a spot as I 
could find, partly to avoid the 
choral part of the service 
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(“‘ Good night, little girl, good 
night,” and suchlike), and 
partly because I do not care 
to see nice pink - and - white 
people slowly turning to the 
colour of boiled lobsters. 


IV. 


Following Gran’ma’s instruc- 
tions, the Hsperanza took her 
proper turning and found her- 
self at rather a jumpy Lisbon. 
The rebellion at Madeira was 
at this time in full bloom, and 
Lisbon was getting a whiff of 
it. The Esperanza was also 
feeling it, because a number of 
her cabins, which would other- 
wise have been occupied, were 
empty. 

Of Lisbon I saw a great deal 
from the ship and very little 
from the shore. Possessing a 
singular ineptitude for sight- 
seeing, I penetrated to but one 
of Lisbon’s streets. In its own 
way it was a remarkable street, 
for in it I saw more blue chins, 
and off it—in cellars—more 
barbers scraping at them, than 
ca be seen in any other street 
in the wide world. Having 
looked on the chins and realised 
the inadequacy of the barbers, 
I felt I had done my duty by 
the Iberian Peninsula, and went 
back to the quiet solitude of 
our decks. 

My fellow passengers had all 
gone ashore to see sights and 
find adventures. The Thunder 
party at least seem to have 
succeeded in regard to both. 
Father Thunder—a__ little 
shaken by his experiences— 
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told me all about them in 
the smoking-room immediately 
after his return’ to the ship. 
I must, however, preface the 
narrative by stating my belief 
that Thunder should be taken 
aS a flawless exemplar of a 
sheltered and respectable Eng- 
lish citizen ; that for the fifty 
years of his blameless life he 
had lived according to that 
noble slogan ‘Safety First.’ 
I am certain that he had never 
slept under the stars, or any- 
where but in a well-aired box- 
mattressed bed, and clad in 
proper sleeping garments ; that 
he had always changed his 
socks when they were damp, 
and never ran any risks other 
than those of street traffic, 
which to be sure are now 
pretty considerable. Mr Thun- 
der’s description of what he 
saw that day in the Lisbon 
streets may, therefore, have 
borne the deeper impress, the 
richer colour engendered by 
novelty. His idea of carnage, 
for example, might not be 
quite what yours would be or 
mine. But let it pass. To 
Dysart-Thunder it was carnage. 
And this is what he saw, or 
thought he saw. 

“T had made up 4a little 


party for a whip-round ashore 
25 
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—just the wife, our girlies, 
Whyborn and Godwot: the 
ladies wanted to do a little 
shopping. They had got wind 
of a wonderful hat shop and of 
a wonderful glove shop, and 
so forth. Well, things looked 
much as they do in a London 
street. I was beginning to re- 
gret a lack of local atmosphere. 
I had thought we should have 
had more colour, perhaps a 
sight of a bandit thrumming 
on a banjo—or is it a guitar ? 
—under a window. Of course, 
the language was different. I 
couldn’t make out a word of 
it, and that gave a zest to our 
little jaunt. And then the 


Portuguese policeman on point 
duty—treally they are quite 
comic—the way they flailed 
the air instead of using the 
proper traffic signals. Yes, 


‘ flailing ’ was the word Flicity 
used. ‘Isn’t it an absolute 
scream the way they flail, Dad?’ 
were her exact words. 

“Well, as I was saying, we 
were standing in the doorway 
of a hat shop. I was just 
remarking on a very drainy 
smell (and not the first either) 
which would never be per- 
mitted in London, when the 
people started running, and all 
one way. Two policemen ran 
faster than any of them. Now 
I’m a tolerably cool sort of 
fellow and don’t imagine things, 
but I’m almost sure I heard 
a shot or two fired somewhere 
near. And then to my horror 
a brigade of cavalry came 
thundering in line down the 
street, fierce-looking, dark- 
browed bravos, absolutely 


[June 


merciless. With drawn sabres, 
sir, naked sabres, and brand. 
ishing them in a perfectly 
horrible manner. Th 

€8e men 
extended right across the street 
—on to the pavement, sir, and 
the police doing nothing about 
it. There were no police to 
do anything. 

“Well, we men, of course, 
had to keep our heads, ladies 
being present, and we threw 
ourselves into a cordon round 
them. I set my teeth and 
prepared myself for anything, 
So far as we could we shielded 
them from the sight of the 
carnage going on round w, 
As the cavalry swept onwards 
they passed so close to us as 
almost to touch us. Men fell 
right and left, cut down (prob- 
ably in their prime) ruthlessly. 
They lay in_ swathes, sir, 
Literally. 

“No sooner was the street 
clear than I at once saw that 
there was only one thing to 
do, and that was to go to 
Thomas Cook & Sons. Thomas 
Cook had got us into this mess, 
for we had booked our berths 
through them, and, by cripes, 
they’d have to get us out of if. 
I fancy I rather kept my head 
here. I could still think per 
fectly clearly. A man can’t do 
that if he loses his head, youll 
allow. I felt that the helpless 
ones under my care would 
look to me for sound leader- 
ship, and I knew I should not 
fail them. I should have 4 
word or two to say to Thomas 


Cook, and not very pleasant 


ones either. But Godwot it 
sisted that boardship was the 
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for the ladies, and the 
ladies agreed with him. None 
of them seemed to realise the 
fearful risk of finding our way 
there alone, strangers aS we 
were in this far country. They 
insisted on my coming with 
them to protect them. They 
refused to go without me. Of 
course I yielded. But I shall 
drop T. Cook a line, and I 
shan’t mince matters either. 

“ And by extraordinary luck, 
here we are.” 

At this juncture Amy and 
her cavalier Godwot arrived 
for a cocktail. It was Amy’s 
réle to be audacious and to 
shock, especially her father. 
To have a cocktail was Amy’s 
form of audacity, and to call 
it “knocking back a quick 
one” waS more audacious 
still. 

“Well,” she said (after 
knocking), “has father been 
telling you of the rough-house 
we were in? No end of a 


Vv. 


We had left England with 
its mud and rain so recently 
behind us that we were the 
more able to appreciate the 
amenities of a perfectly smooth 
Atlantic, an unclouded sun 
that was almost too warm to 
sit in, and superlatively beauti- 
ful and starlit nights. Through 
all this we slid quietly along 
with muted engines, for having 
cut out Madeira, we had to 
kill time and not get to the 
Canaries too soon. 

Gran’ma was enjoying things 
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lark. Simply colossal. But 
the way these Portuguese did 
their silly charge was simply 
Septic. They never went out 
of a trot. And no one was 
cut down or run through. Only 
a few guys fell down. And 
father was in no end of a 
dither, weren’t you, darling ? ” 

It must have been rather a 
wide street to take a brigade 
(in line)—even supposing it did 
spread on to the pavements. 
At least 600 yards wide. 

I think it was a Saint’s 
Day, and during dinner that 
night there were certainly fire- 
works. The first rocket to 
go off in the street close to 
the ship fairly lifted the hair 
on Thunder’s head and 
Thunder himself out of his 
chair. But he kept his head 
and hit it again—his chair, 
not his head. No doubt Messrs 
Thomas Cook and all his sons 
and grandsons would hear 
something about this too. 


immensely. Full of beans and 
ozone, she began to assume 
the réle of rather a rollicking 
old tar, bouncing about on the 
roof of her shed, treading on 
the sun-bathers and revelling 
in what she called her sea- 
blow. She told the Captain 
(who had rounded the Horn 
eight times in sail) what a 
lucky man he was to be a 
sailor. She told him this several 
times. Once is more than 
enough for elderly seamen as a 
rule, but he never even laid 
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back his ears. On one occasion, 
however, he said to Gran’ma: 
“See all these things on the 
table, Mrs Bunce? Plates of 
soup, cutlery, glass and all the 
rest? Well, last voyage and 
just about where we are now, 
the whole lot, and a couple of 
stewards, lay in a heap in 
that corner yonder. One roll 
did it, and that sort of thing 
went on for three whole days.” 

“Well, I never!” said 
Gran’ma. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said 
the Captain to us later, “it’s 
too much sunshine and fair 
weather that makes Dagos. 
I’m not saying anything against 
them, mind you, nor will you 
when you see these stevedores 
working our cargo at the ports. 
They can work all right and 
live on the smell of an oiled 
rag. And in their own hugger- 
mugger way they’re good sea- 
men. But they haven’t our 
guts. They’re Dagos.” 

There is nothing but a boat 
harbour at Orotava, and the 
Esperanza anchored in an ex- 
posed roadstead. Shore boats 
laden with crates of bananas 
immediately surrounded us and 
a noisy day was plainly in 
prospect. 

The Gwyns and I made up 
one shore party, the Thunder 
family and two of the men of 
our table another. In rickety 
motors driven by rackety 
islanders, we spent some hours 
hurtling about the place, seeing 
the sights—chiefly banana gar- 
dens. The professor, during 
the drive, became less sombre 
and quite communicative. In 


[June 


the following words he de. 
stroyed our illusions about his 
professorship— 

“You know,” he said, “ this 
calling me a professor ig all 
bilge and bunkum. I don’ 
know that I’ve ever seen 4 
professor. I suppose I must 
look like one. And so I ama 
professor if it comes to that, 
though not the kind you mean, 
Every man’s a professor who's 
an expert in any particular line,” 

** And what’s your particular 
line ? ” I asked. 

Upon this the professor 
winked at me and said— 

“Oh, I work for the Home 
Office. Confidential stuff. 
Secret and confidential.” 

His wife corroborated this 
by saying that it was so very 
secret that she did not know 
herself what it was. The pro- 
fessor laughed very heartily at 
this. There appeared to be 
some subtle jest in the secret 
and confidential stuff which he 
was unwilling to share with 
anyone. 

The day was warm and he 
had taken off his coat. His 
shirt blew open and disclosed 
a most unprofessorial chest, 
tattooed all over with hearts 
and darts and tombstones and 
suchlike emblems of affection 
and sentiment. An immensely 
hairy chest withal. 

“T’ve been a good many 
things in my day,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Planted tea in Cey- 
lon, been a soldier and 4 
sailor. I’ve been lost four days 
in the spinifex—if you know 
what that is. I’ve been one of 
a pearling outfit, and the only 
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survivor after a hurricane which 
plew the whole of our crowd 
into the sea off the atoll and 
drowned the lot and sunk the 
schooner. I happened to be 
on the windward side of a 
rock and the wind simply 
flattened me against it—like a 
postage stamp—and there I 
stuck. Ah, and I felt like a 
postage stamp, and a well- 
licked one, after it blew over.” 

The professor had apparently 
been a rolling stone. He had 
gathered some moss, on his 
chest at least. 

“You should write a book 
about your experiences,” I said. 

“Ah, and I could write a 
book, only I ain’t—I’m not 
much of a hand with a pen.” 
And here the professor com- 
pletely shut up. It was as if 
he had suddenly found his 
tongue wagging too freely. He 
scarcely opened his mouth again 
till our two cars, ours and the 
Thunders’, reached the coast 
again early that afternoon. We 
got out to stretch our legs, and 
it was Thunder who made the 
great discovery. The ship was 
not there. 

“The boat’s gawn, I do 
declare!” he exclaimed. 

“Nonsense, Dysart. Boats 
don’t go away and leave pas- 
Sengers on islands like Robinson 


“She’s not there,” said Amy. 
“Is she, Mr Whyborn ? ” 

Whyborn being of Bexhill 
and, therefore, knowledgeable 
about ships, we all hung on 
his reply. For it was now 
patent to all that the Hsper- 
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anza was not where we had 
left her. 

“IT expect she’s swung away 
with the tide,” replied Why- 
born. “ They do, you know.” 

“'When’s she going to swing 
back again then ? And where’s 
she swung to?” asked the 
professor rather truculently. 

“Then again,” continued 
Whyborn, paying no regard to 
this interruption, “it may be 
the visibility. .. .” 

“ Invisibility, you mean,” 
said the professor. 

“TI was going to say,” re- 
sumed Whyborn, getting a little 
rattled, ‘that the visibility 
may be bad. It often is, you 
know. Why, down our way 
at Bexhill I’ve known ’em 
disappear just like the Esper- 
anza. One moment you saw 
them— the next——’”’ and here 
he made a snapping gesture 
with thumb and middle finger, 
to show even the dullest of us 
that the next moment you did 
not. 

“ And so,” said Flicity, “‘ we 
are now to conclude that our 
trusty old boat is swinging 
about somewhere in the In- 
visibility. Isn’t that  s0, 
chaps ? ” 

The chaps did not seem at 
all certain about it. It was 
the professor’s quiet little wife 
who made the sensible sug- 
gestion that we had better 
get into our cars and drive on 
down to the harbour and find 
out. When we got there we 
found all the boats drawn up, 
and rather an angry-looking 
sea, also several boatmen who, 
by their vehement speech and 
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abundant gestures, seemed to 
be rehearsing to us their rough 
island story. We could make 
nothing of it. Mrs Gwyn again 
helped us by saying that she 
had seen from the ship a large 
hotel at the back of the town, 
that it must still be there 
and would contain a manager 
or someone who could speak 
English and explain things. 

We did not follow up this 
line till Godwot had tried baby- 
language on the boatmen. But 
he cut no ice with “ Big ship, 
puff-puff, where gone?” and 
other simple queries. Then 
away we drove to the hotel. 
Here the manager soon made 
everything plain and nothing 
pleasant. The anchorage off 
Orotava being an exposed one 
when a certain wind blew (it 
had begun to blow early that 
afternoon), captains did not 
like it, and on the smallest 
threat of bad conditions were 
in the habit of weighing anchor 
and departing to the better 
harbour of Santa Cruz. At 
2 P.M. the Esperanza had be- 
gun sounding the recall, had 
booed in vain for an hour and 
had then steamed away. She 
would be found at Santa Cruz. 
In the manager’s opinion 
passengers never read any 
but sweepstake - on - the - run 
notices ; but it was the custom 
of all ships to have notices 
posted on board warning pas- 
sengers that if they went ashore 
this sort of thing might happen. 
Meanwhile all we had to do 
was to book rooms at his 
excellent hotel, and to be for- 
warded next day, per hotel 


[June 


motors, to Santa Cruz. And 
how far off was Santa Cruz! 
we asked. Only a couple of 
hours’ drive by a good road, 
“Good,” said we. “ Then we 
will start at once and be re 
united to our tooth-brushes and 
other little comforts before 
nightfall.” “Not so,” said 
the manager. “ Your ship will 
arrive at Santa Cruz towards 
midnight. She will anchor out 
in the harbour and not move 
alongside the quays till after 
daylight to-morrow. You 
might get off to her at some 
late hour to-night, or you 
might not. And the Santa 
Cruz boatmen are sharks.” He 
therefore begged us to spend 
the night where we were, and 
held out as additional reason 
for our doing so: our freedom 
to wander in the beautiful 
hotel gardens and to hear the 
cicadas cheep and the tree- 
frogs warble (after dark), and 
to view the green ray at sunset. 

The green ray is a speciality 
of Teneriffe. It is to be seen 
at sunset. The Captain had 
said so, and now the hotel 
manager said so. But truth 
compels me to state that though 
we looked for it we never saw 
it, and do not in the least 
know what it is. 

The manager’s arguments 
appearing to be unanswerable, 
we fell in with them. And it 
was at about this moment 
that a subtle change began to 
come over us. It grew while 
we had tea, it increased while 
we wandered amongst the 
scents of the garden and the 
smells of the little town, and 
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by dinner-time at seven-thirty 
it culminated. Hitherto we 


had been mere boardship ac- 
quaintances. Now our bosoms 
expanded under a common 
adversity. We became matey. 
Till now I had felt a certain 
aloofness from the Dysart- 
Thunder circle, who, I felt, 
moved in grades of society 
more genteel and of greater 
distinction than those I moved 
in. People with names like 
that must. Gwyn, the pro- 
fessor, had kept himself to 
himself, and Mrs Gwyn had 
had eyes for nobody but him. 
The two males, of Bexhill 
and Biggar, had rendered a 
certain conventional allegiance 
to the Dysart-Thunders, as 
table mates, but had other 
friends amongst other pas- 
sengers. This was now all 
changed. It was changed by 
that marooned feeling. It 
entered into us, became a 
complex, permeated. We were 
comrades in adversity. We 
had arrived comfortably enough 
at a comfortable hotel. Yet we 
felt somehow like sole sur- 
vivors who had floated ashore 
on hen-coops and been cast 
up on an inadequate beach. 
Though enjoying a tolerable 
dinner, it was yet to us in a 
manner of speaking a meal of 
bats, beetles, edible slugs and 
such fare as castaways seem to 
exist on. 

Under these influences the 
bosom of the Thunder family 
expanded, and we nestled in 
it. All petty differences in 
social rank were sunk. The 
two unattached men had defi- 
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nitely by dinner-time assumed 
the réle of swains to the two 
young ladies. The cloud cleared 
from the professor’s brow. He 
now openly, as he had before 
privately to me, abjured his 
chair in a Welsh university. 
He again alluded to it as bilge. 
He became blithesome at the 
can, and told several steepish 
pearling and planting yarns. 
No one was in the least shocked 
and his wife only said, “‘ Oh, 
Wilfrid !”” Father Thunder, as 
comforter of the weaker vessel, 
said more than once to his 
wife, ‘My dear, depend upon 
it, we shall come well out of 
this, well out of it. We shall 
look back on our little contre- 
temps a8 quite an adventure, 
quite an adventure.” And 
Mrs Thunder smiled a little 
motherly, wifely, wan smile 
(as if her last) upon husband 
and daughters perishing as it 
were before her very eyes of 
cold and exposure. Yet she 
made a good dinner, though 
looking resigned throughout. 
But P. Whyborn, staunch to 
the idea that doublet and hose 
must show themselves cour- 
ageous to petticoat, ordered 
himself a whisky and lemonade 
in the most abandoned fashion, 
and said he did not give a 
dam, and that for all he cared 
it might snow ink. No one 
had said that he had given 
anything; and the sky was 
serene and starlit. And when 
Godwot called out, “‘ Language, 
Whyborn, language!” he re- 
plied, ‘“‘ Not at all, Goddo. A 
dam is or was a Greek coin, 
though I forget its exact value. 
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I always remember when ladies 
are present.” Flicity—Why- 
born being her swain—-said, 
** Besides, we shouldn’t in the 
least mind if it hadn’t been a 
Greek coin.”” Whyborn pro- 
duced from his little haunch 
pocket a jack-knife, and made 
as if he were going to eat his 
dinner with it. And Flicity 
said, “What things you do, 
Mr Whyborn!” To which he 
replied that he always carried 
a weapon when “knocking 
about in strange places.” In 
short, we were all very jolly 
and chummy. 

Then Thunder, having 
cleared his throat, called for 
a bottle of champagne, and 
as no one else liked it he drank 
it all and called for another— 
a half-bottle this time. And 
Mrs Thunder said, “ Dysart, 
be careful. You will react to 
this.” But she said it too late, 
I think. It would have been 
perfectly all right if she had 
not insisted on carrying him 
off to bed immediately after 
dinner, and if the dining-room 
had not been so exceedingly 
large and empty and its floor 
so flat. If she had let her 
Thunder sit quiet after we had 
dined it would have passed 
off. He was only in the 
laughing stage and enormously 
amused at things. He now 
rose roaring with laughter, and 
then walked across the great 
expanse of perfectly naked par- 
quet floor, stepping very high, 
over heather or even goose- 
berry bushes, apparently. He 
was, in fact, reacting. But 
though he stepped very high 











[June 


and laughed very lond, be 
walked fairly straight. Partly 
because his wife walked by 
him and inserted her lef 
shoulder into his right oxter, 
The pair reminded one Indi 
crously of a couple of staid 
old polo ponies riding one 
another off at a walk. Qn 
reaching the doorway the male 
pony wanted to come back, 
but the old mare rode him into 
it. Here he jibbed, and with 
tears of mirth called back to 
us that he was a jolly old 
thoroughbred sea-horse, step- 
ping over the waves to keep 
his trousers from __ getting 
splashed because they were 
not rolled up high enough; 
that he was now going to neigh 
and then gorrobed. He neighed 
and went. 

“A pity Dad’s so boister- 
ous,” said Flicity. 

““ Such a young heart! ” said 
Whyborn. The parent of this 
angelic being could never be 
boisterous. 

“He gets so keyed up,” 
added Amy. 

‘Sheer joie de vivre!” said 
Godwot. The author of this 
being, fairest of her sex, could 
never be keyed up. 

At this point the Gwyns 
went off to bed. Then Godwot 
carried Amy away to listen to 
the frogs. 

Flicity was a pretty girl, not 
unskilled in the ogle of & 
roguish eye. But only one of 
the pair ogled. Its fellow, very, 
very slightly out of the true, 
kept looking round the corner, 
keeping cave as it were, for 
the rogue. One slim hand 
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dangled invitingly within reach 
of Whyborn. It gave me the 
impression of a bell-push which 
would answer if pressed by 
him. So I said good night 
and left him to ring. 

Mrs Thunder had told me 
all about her husband during 
dimer. He was in the Civil 
Service, in a Department ; 
rather high up and very well 
thought of. A great organising 
prain. The name Thunder was 
really an English rendering of 
its Irish equivalent. In Irish 
he would be The Thunder, be- 
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cause he was chief of all the 
kings and princes of that name. 
The Thunder, not Mr Thunder. 
An immensely ancient name— 
The Thunder of Thunder 
Castle—in Irish. She had it 
written down somewhere; _ it 
began with an O, but she could 
not remember the rest. 

Though the professions I 
had associated The Thunder 
with were very honourable 
and ancient, they are not ex- 
actly royal. So I did not say 
anything to The Thunderess 
about them. 


VI. 


We drove over to Santa 
Cruz next morning and without 
further adventure found our 
ship. She was carrying on just 
a8 if nothing untoward had 
happened to nine of her pas- 
sengers. Hight of them im- 
mediately dashed off on another 
round of sight-seeing. I re- 
mained on board to watch the 
seene. There was a blazing 
hot sun, but a slashing breeze 
blew all day. It blew in from 
the open sea an endless suc- 
cession of most picturesque 
sailing craft of all sizes and 
rigs. These all seemed to 
make a dead set at the Esper- 
anza. When a new arrival 
failed to find a vacant place 
alongside of her, she dropped 
@ ponderous anchor, and her 
crew, a8 picturesque as their 
craft and in perfect keeping 
with her, lay down and slept 
m the sun. From the quay 
on one side of us, and from 
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those boats on the other, cargo 
poured into us. At siesta-time 
there was an interlude. Then 
at it again till the sun went 
down and stars came out, and 
throughout the night. Never 
were such strenuous, furious 
workers. Along the quay mule- 
waggons and lorries swayed 
and clattered and bumped ; 
winches rumbled; tackles 
chirped ; bundles of cinctured 
crates swung and creaked, sank 
into holds, were seized, dis- 
membered and hustled away 
by stevedores. 

In the afternoon our appren- 
tices and a junior ship’s officer 
went for a sail in our emergency 
boat. I watched the' lowering 
of her and her start. First, 
the falls jammed and wanted 
a good deal of humouring. 
Then when she was brought 
along to the accommodation 
ladder, her rudder refused to 
be shipped: a file and other 

2E2 
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tools had to be fetched from 
a remote part of the ship. 
Then two of the rowlock holes 
proved to be too small for the 
pins, and this had to be 
remedied. At last she got 
away. Time taken (about) 
half an hour. I determined 
not to fall overboard. 

Miss Daisy Bollinger, a pas- 
senger, went with them. She 
was a dark horse was Daisy. 
She started as supercargo and 
returned in command; her 
crew no longer kindly conde- 
scending, but smartly jumping 
to her orders. I do not know 
exactly what happened, save 
what I saw through my glasses 
and over the sea wall, for they 
quickly sailed out of the har- 
bour. The boat, however, ap- 
peared to be performing strange 
antics. The breeze seemed to 
be quite enough for her and 
the long Atlantic swell, which 
occasionally hid her, rather 
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more than enough. On ther 
return Daisy brought her bog 
alongside with skill and dagh, 
They were all very wet. After 
she had changed I intervieweg 
her. She was brief, “ Oh, they 
meant well enough, but they 
don’t really know much about 
open-boat work. Gybing they 
called ‘going about.’ After 
twice of that and the boat half. 
full, I had to take charge. The 
boat’s suffering from dry-rot, 
too.” 

At 3 A.M. the last of ou 
cargo was in the hold and on 
the deck. Here it was piled 
twelve feet high and very 
cunningly built up, boxes and 
crates of bananas and toma- 
toes, with narrow alleyways 
left to allow passage along 
the decks. I felt that it 
behoved the Esperanza to keep 
on a level keel lest her deck 
cargo should start tumbling 
about. 


Vo. 


Near us at Las Palmas lay 
a long sooty coal hulk. The 
Captain called my attention to 
her. Closer inspection revealed 
a blackened star on her bow, 
and above it an undecipherable 
motto. Into the blue waters 
of the harbour she thrust for- 
ward a ram bow, which still 
held in its outline a hint of 
insolence. This had once been 
Her Majesty’s ship Serapis, 
one of the old Indian troop- 
ships, for many years a familiar 
sight anywhere between Ports- 
mouth and Bombay. And in 


their day tall ships enough, 
barque-rigged, carrying Royal 
Navy crews, able at the chirping 
of a pipe to clothe their lofty 
masts completely and almost 
instantaneously in a cloud of 


white canvas; the Star of 
India at their bows and the 
motto ‘“‘ Heaven’s Light ow 
Guide.” 

This debauched-looking old 
hulk had once carried the 
Prince of Wales, later King 
Edward VII., to India. Por 
his benefit a small smoking: 
room had been built on deck, 
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a great luxury in those days ; 
and this smoking-room dis- 
tinguished the Serapis above 
her consorts, Crocodile, Hu- 
phrates and Malabar. They 
all passed out of the service 
during the 1890’s. 

As I looked at her, a certain 
smell came back to me—that 
of a bit of smouldering rope 
or slow-match kept in a per- 
forated brass box affixed to 
the forward side of the wheel- 
house on the poop. That was 
the only means for lighting a 
pipe or cigarette then per- 
mitted. The Prince probably 
disregarded the orders. No 
one else did. 

Near the Serapis was a very 
ancient - looking sailing craft 
about eighteen feet long. She 
looked about as seaworthy as 
a basket. Yet she, too, had a 
claim on attention. She had 
recently been bought for twelve 
dollars at New York, had then 
been sailed single-handed to 
Las Palmas without misadven- 
ture, save that her owner, 
cooking his last remaining food 
when within two days’ sail of 
land, had had to go on deck 
to attend to some urgent 
matter. On his return below, 
he found that his dog had 
finished the food. Here, had 
his breeze failed him, he might 
have lain for an inconvenient 
number of days—but the wind 
was kind, and blew him in 
with an empty stomach. A 
long-moustached, bronzed and 
very hard-bitten tough, who 
passed as we were looking at 
her, was said to be the man 
who had owned and sailed her 
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over. His reason for crossing 
the Atlantic in this fashion 
was not a love of adventure 
or notoriety, but because it 
was the cheapest way to return 
to his native island. And, 
indeed, four dollars (for he 
sold her for four less than he 
had given for her) was not a 
big price to pay for the voyage 
of himself and dog. 

To get away from the noise 
of cargo-working I went ashore 
and wandered into a hotel. 
Here in a vast and silent 
lounge I found two persons— 
a large, round, blonde male, 
and a small, flattish, dark 
female. He was doing noth- 
ing, but evidently on the look- 
out for prey. She was laid 
out on a sofa, under a shroud 
of what looked like ordnance 
maps upon her and a pencil 
sticking out of her mouth. 

On my entry the large man 
surged upwards from his chair 
and bellowed, “Hullo, old 
man! Who’d have thought of 
meeting you here!” I broke 
it to him gently that this was 
our first and only meeting. 
But I was not to get out of it 
like that. He grew heartier 
than ever and replied, “‘ What, 
not remember old Frankie 
Brown of the Loyal Scorbutics ! 
Why, man, your regiment and 
mine lay together way back 
in the nineties. Many’s the 
blood night we’ve had to- 
gether, you and me! Come 
now!” “ Are you old Frankie 
Brown?” I asked, not quite 
sure whether he was alluding 
to himself or another. He 
immediately took this to mean 
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that I remembered but had 
not recognised old F. B. He 
seized both my hands and 
said, “There now, I knew 
you’d remember me. Changed 
a bit I must be, but not so 
much as all that, eh?” I 
need not go into the un- 
seemly wrangle which ensued 
between myself and this total 
stranger, he asserting and I 
denying our ancient crony- 
ship. He was a big man and 
determined, and I a small one 
and very anxious to oblige. 
I never stood a chance, really, 
and he finally clinched the 
matter beyond all dispute. I 
had sold him a pony once, 
name of Cheddar, a cheesy 
chestnut, not over sound and 
with a moustache. Although 
I had never owned a pony in 
my life, I could not stand up 
to this, and finally and unwisely 
allowed that I was the old and 
long lost friend of this Loyal 
and persistent old Scorbutic. 
I had only now to learn my 
name, and business could pro- 
ceed. In the end I never 
learnt what my real name was, 
but only the one my inti- 
mates knew me by. For Brown 
immediately conveyed to the 
recumbent lady the glad news 
that ‘old Blotto’ had blown 
in. She flapped a languid hand 
at me with a “ How do, Blot.” 
To say this she had to blow 
her pencil out of her mouth, and 
the consequent heaving of her 
chest sent some of her cere- 
ments sliding off her. They 
were ordnance maps, for when 
I hastened to shroud her up 
again I laid her under two 
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miles to the inch of Suagey, 
Frankie said, “Just  shoye 
Bradshaw and the A.B.0. o 
the top of her while you’ 
about it. They'll keep the 
dam things from slipping off, 
She’s busy with our Sussex 
itin’ries.” 

So here was I (old Blot) 
with Frankie and Posy—that 
was what he called her; and 
the two latter busy over the 
Sussex topography, here in the 
Canaries. The situation seemed 
to me to be full of murky 
possibilities. But the first thing 
to do was to interpret correctly 
the part of Blotto. I sensed 
at once that to have earned a 
name like that I must have 
once been one of your sweet- 
bloods, full of bonhomie and 
back-slappings, and yet withal 
a bit of a horse-coper ; genial, 
winning and a little sly. I 
am none of these things. I 
am not a hearty fellow and I 
hope I am not sly. However, 
I must play my part. Sol 
vamped up a genial, swashing 
and toss-pot manner and ad- 
dressed my old gossip. 

“Damn me, old bird, and 
what are you doing here ?” 

“Oh,” replied the bird, 
** we’re havin’ a spell off house 
huntin’.”’ 

“ Settling here ? ” 

“ No—house huntin’ @ 
England.” 

“ Oh—I’ve been through all 
that. Been long atit?” — 

“Let me see—how long 8 
it, Posy ? When did we start 
huntin’ the merry wigwam and 
chasin’ wild geese and findin 
mares’ nests ? ” 
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Posy blew her pencil, Brad- 
shaw slid off, but the rest 
held. She answered concisely, 
“3919.” Frankie confirmed 
this, and continued at some 

as to how the war, to 
which he alluded as a mere 
interlude to the serious busi- 
ness of house hunting, inter- 
rupted things. 

“A most annoying interrup- 
tion, but we got down to it 
again in 1918. You must do 
these things on a system,” 
said Frankie. “‘ Without a 
system you're lost, absolutely 
pushed, up a tree, down a 
hole. Take my word for it, 
Blot” (and here he took me 
by a buttonhole), “do it on a 
system—like we do—don’t we, 
Posy? Make a base in each 
county, work it thoroughly 
from the centre outwards and 
then on to the next. We've 
done all the west, and are now 
in Sussex, or shall be soon 
when we've had a bit of a 
stand-off. It’s wearin’ — very 
wearin’.”’ 

Rather a barren system it 
seemed to me, and I intimated 
a8 much to F. B. a8 one may 
to an old friend. 

“Oh, I don’t know about 
that,” replied Frankie. “A 
month ago, for instance, we 
found quite a nice little place 
—tight size, right number of 
tooms and all that. But the 
blinkin’ house faced north, al- 
though the prospectus said it 
had a southern aspect. Well, 
I wrote to the blighter about 
it, and he said his house had 
four aspects and one of them 
looked south, and that I should 
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have written and asked first 
whether the principal rooms 
had a south aspect. Smart 
that, but not smart enough for 
old F. B. What!” 

There was a sound of a 
mappy avalanche as Posy rose 
and joined us. “Tell him, 
little one,’’ she said, “ about 
that other try-on, that house 
near Winchester.” 

“ Yes,” said Frankie. ‘ There 
the system came in and saved 
us. It was a nice little house 
in every way. We both fell in 
love with it, and might have 
bought it had I not just 
glanced down my little list of 
‘ Essentials.’ There I saw the 
words, ‘ Canary—groundsel.’ I 
had forgotten them, so had 
Posy. I said to the owner, 
‘ Any groundsel here?’ ‘ Not 
an atom,’ he answered. So I 
said, ‘ Well, it won’t suit us.’ ” 

“Now, little one,” inter- 
posed Posy, ‘“‘ you’re missing 
the whole point. What you 
said to him was, and it was 
really rather witty, ‘ No ground- 
sel, no sellground’! The fellow 
didn’t know what to say to 
that. He just opened his 
mouth and stared.”’ 

I had to ask the Browns to 
explain the point of this matter 
to me. Little one, kindly 
patient with his old Blot, did 
80. 

“‘ You see,”’ said he, “‘ neither 
Posy nor me are chickens. 
We couldn’t wait to grow the 
stuff. We had to find it, sort 
of ready-made, on the premises 
—if you take me.” 

I did not take him. I had 
to ask him again. The flavour 
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of even the most intense jest 
is apt to dwindle under ques- 
tions. Posy finally let a blast 
of light on to the point, and I 
heard that she hoped one day 
to keep a canary (two perhaps), 
and that as groundsel is food 
for canaries, the Brown system 
had ruled out any property on 
which that succulent herb did 
not grow, or was said not to 
grow. The Browns now realised 
that years, or drink, had 
blunted the perceptions of old 
Blot; but they were patient 
with him, and Brown began 
to explain the exact meaning 
of his joke on groundsel-sell 
ground. But I said that I had 
seen that straight away and 
all the time. 

** As I was sayin’,” resumed 
F. B., “work it on a system. 
Don’t be too particular. Don’t 
expect to find everything under 
one roof. Go for the essen- 
tials.” 
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As I dexterously straightenej 
out the crook of F. B.’s for. 
finger and gently eased it from 
its holdfast on the third button. 
hole from the top of my waist. 
coat, I replied, ‘‘ Well, I shan’t 
count groundsel an essenti 
anyway.” With that old Blot 
went off to wash his hands for 
lunch. But he never reap. 
peared. He preferred to go 
without lunch. In assuming 
the name and part of Blotto, he 
had over-estimated his strength, 

The Frankie Brown system 
will probably carry the pair all 
over Great Britain, and they 
will find none but a Heavenly 
Mansion. That kind never 
really means to buy a house. 
If any reader of these lines 
meets a large pink man, a 
combination of the ponderous 
and the arch, and if he has 
with him a small woman who 
calls him little one, let him be 
very careful. 


Vit. 


During the passage from Las 
Palmas to our home port, 
Thunder unlocked his bosom 
and released from its cupboard 
a little domestic skeleton, which 
he seemed to hope we would 
lay or otherwise deal with. 
Not that it was a rare thing 
for Thunder to unlock his 
bosom. Rather he was one of 
the kind that leaves its bosom 
unlocked so that it can the 
more readily be opened. But 
hitherto his confidence had 
been mainly concerning his 
own interior plumbing and 


general sanitary system. He 
was very interested in his 
inside, and must have made a 


very close study of it. He 
would speak of it as one might 
suppose a very young and 
enthusiastic sanitary engineer 
to rhapsodise over a sink or 4 
hot and cold water system. 
Strangers who offered a sym 
pathetic ear or a buttonhole 
to Thunder, in the hopes that 
he might extend his interest or 
a buttonhole to similar confi- 
dences for themselves, regretted 
it. He liked unlocking his 
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own, but yawned when I began 
to open my bosom. 

On this particular occasion 
it was Thunder’s amour propre 
and personal authority that 
caused him to expatiate. The 
professor was the victim, but 
he being in one of his con- 
tradictious moods, Thunder’s 
eye had started rolling and 
had unfortunately met mine. 
I had been immediately co- 
opted. I had been reading, 
but had become aware of the 
colloquy, and now looked up 
to hear it going on as under. 

“ As a married man yourself 
and probably a father, Mr 
Gwyn, you will understand my 
difficulty.” 

“Tm not a father,’ 

Gwyn. 
“Still, speaking as man to 
man,” persisted Thunder, who 
was not going to be shaken off 
by irrelevant trivialities. 

The professor would have 
denied Thunder’s statement if 
he could, but Thunder was un- 
questionably a man and he 
himself another. 

“Very well, then,” con- 
tinued Thunder. “‘ Naturally, 
a8 head of a family I like to be 
supreme.” 

The professor at once dis- 
puted the assumption that a 
man in competition with three 
women would be supreme. 

At this point Thunder’s eye 
rolled and caught and co-opted 
me. He made as if his last 
statement had been directed 
to me. Instead of resuming 
my book, I unwisely said 

Certainly,” and took Gwyn’s 
Place as victim. He was free 


? 


replied 
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now to wait for openings and 
to be factious. 

“At the same time,” con- 
tinued Thunder, now addressing 
me exclusively, “‘ with me it is 
ever the case of the velvet 
glove worn over the steel 
gauntlet.” 

“The point is,” interrupted 
Gwyn, “not who wears gloves 
or gauntlets, but who wears 


the breeches.” He said this 
very pointedly. 
“And now,’ continued 


Thunder, paying no regard to 
the professor, “‘ we come to the 
matter which is worrying me. 
And that is my girl Flicity’s 
mouth. To be more accurate, 
I should say her lips. When 
we came aboard two weeks or 
80 ago, a8 you may have 
noticed, her lips were straight, 
like ordinary lips, like yours 
or mine. Now—and I will 
ask you to note this particu- 
larly—her lips have assumed 
the shape of—let me see—how 
shall I describe them? Say, 
the shape of a bracket. . . .” 

Thunder here sketched a 
bracket in the air with his 
forefinger and continued, ‘‘ Not 
a wooden bracket to support 
things, but the sort of bracket 
used to enclose words or figures 
—but hers is a horizontal 
bracket. Naturally a mouth 
would be horizontal.” 

The professor was too sur- 
prised to dispute this. 

Always apt at the mot juste 
and delighted to learn that it 
was pretty Flicity’s mouth I 
was hearing about and not 
about The Thunder’s inside, I 
murmured, ‘‘ A Cupid’s bow.” 
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“Well,” said Thunder, “I 
prefer bracket myself—but let 
it pass. But now I ask you— 
how do straight lips become, in 
two weeks’ time, Cupid’s bow 
or bracket lips ? ”’ 

The professor here let out 
a loud and coarse and offen- 
sive guffaw. “ Lip-stick!’’ he 
shouted. 

I added gently, to soften the 
blow, “Lips are worn like 
that now, Mr Thunder—or were 
till quite recently. My niece 
tells me that the bow is going 
out in favour of the rose-bud 


or pout.” 
“Worn like that?” gasped 
Thunder. “How worn like 


that? You can’t change your 
lips like boots, or—or—socks ! ” 

“ You can’t,” sneered the 
professor. “‘ They can.” 

“ But,” returned Thunder, 
“I won’t have lip-sticks in 
my family! I forbid them. 
They're immoral.” 

There was a pause here. 
You might have heard a pin 
drop or the professor smile. 
But Thunder took a pull at 
himself and resumed— 

“I flatter myself I move 
with the times. I was young 
myself once. Fashions are 
fashions and so on and so forth. 
A touch of rouge now and 
again I permit, or even on 
rare occasions a little powder 
on the nose—perhaps even a 
touch or two at the eyebrows. 
I flatter myself I know woman 
—I can stretch a point—I can 
smile at giddy foibles. But 
I am quite, quite firm about 
lip-sticks. I will not have 
nature’s sacred conformations 


[June 
tampered with and, in a 
altered.” ‘ — 

“What about the paddi 
your tailor put into the dinng 
jacket you’re wearing now} 
Besides, if the stuff’s igs 
proof, what’s the harm of it?” 
This from Gwyn. 

Thunder was now so dazed 
and stricken that at first he 
thought that his tailor had 
been giving him _kiss-proof 
shoulders. But when the ful 
dreadfulness of Gwyn’s innm- 
endo dawned on him, I saw 
that he had not been called 
Thunder for nothing. Up till 
then I had always thought his 
was a singularly inappropriate 
name. But when I observed 
his trembling right hand move 
in a deadly manner towards 
the heavily weighted match- 
holder, I knew that there was 
going to be a jolly loud clap. 
I hastened to muffle or even 
prevent the peal, by remarking 
suavely— 

“Probably Miss Thunder 
kisses you good night, Mr 
Thunder. Some of the pre- 
parations they sell are not at 
all fixed. I’m told that they 
come off like those transfers 
which you and I used to de 
light in long ago as boys. 
Now, when Miss Thunder 
kisses you good night, or 
kisses Mrs Thunder good night, 
it would never do for her to 
leave a pair of Cupid’s bows or 
brackets on her parents’ faces, 
eh?” 

I spoke with infinite tact, 
as I should address a child 
about to go into convulsions, 
and presently Thunder's eyé 
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ceased protruding and rolling, 
and his lower mandible re- 
united itself to its fellow. He 
withdrew his hand from the 
match-holder. By a super- 
human effort he became master 
of himself, breathed less ster- 
torously, and at last became 
calm. I observed his right 
hand slip under the left shoulder 
of his jacket, and then his 
left hand gather up and pinch 
a thumb and fingerful of the 
right shoulder of his jacket. 
He pretended to be scratching 
himself and murmured some- 
thing about “These mos- 
quitoes,” but he was realising 
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that he, too, had been alter- 
ing nature’s handiwork, or his 
tailor for him, and he found 
comfort in this. The professor 
and I between us had laid or 
otherwise dealt with that little 
skeleton. Flicity would come 
out top. And then Mrs Thun- 
der poked her head in, put a 
sudden end to our beauty- 
parlour talk and took her Dy- 
sart off to bed. 

The professor, who was cer- 
tainly a man of coarse fibre, 
said after Mr Thunder had 
gone— 

“* Kiss - me - good - night - Dad- 
and-Mum be sugared ! ” 


Ix. 


On how many ships is the 
subject of tips discussed on 


the last night of the voyage ? 
This was going forward in the 
smoking-room of the EHsper- 
anza a8 she was passing the 
coastwise lights on her last 


night at sea. It was our 
twentieth day out; and it 
was a dapper, rosy-gilled little 
man who spoke. His was the 
only decided statement con- 
tributed to an otherwise sterile 
discussion. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
“TI haven’t had a bath since 
I've been on board, so I shan’t 
give the bathroom steward any- 
thing.” 

Next morning we arrived at 
the port of X., our starting- 
point. All was just as we had 
left it. Could it have been 
going on like that for three 
weeks without a pause? The 
thick, hopeless drizzle, the 


greasy cobble-stones, the mud 
squirting from under the wheels 
of vehicles, the grimy ware- 
houses and mean street-vistas 
presenting their deplorably 
dirty faces to the river and 
shipping. 

I went to say good-bye to 
the Captain. On my way I 
ran into Gran’ma in full shore- 
going rig, looking very different. 
Quite ancestral. She had 
young’d very much on board, 
and had managed to import a 
suggestion of the jolly tar into 
her dress and gait. She had 
now discarded the rubber boots 
she had worn on board, and in- 
stead of a shiny thing with 
ear-flaps which she called “‘ my 
north-wester,”’ she wore on her 
head a well-beaded bonnet 
which became her years better. 
She remarked that we had had 
a lovely sail, hadn’t we? and 
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that she had enjoyed it ever 
so, and so passed out of my 
life. 

In a far corner of a dim 
lounge I caught a glimpse of 
Whyborn and Flicity looking 
very hard at one another and 
seeming to find the view pleas- 
ant but fraught with agony. 

I passed but did not break 
in upon two other persons. 
They were leaning over a damp 
rail with their heads well out 
in the rain, because it was more 
private like that. Godwot had 
the air of one asking a favour, 
and Amy of one giving the 
matter favourable considera- 
tion. Something might have 
come of this, but I saw the 
Irish doctor blunder into them. 

Below me on the quay were 
the Gwyns getting into a taxi. 
He answered my wave with a 
scowl, but she smiled and 
waved back. And they, too, 
passed. 

I saw also Mr Dysart-Thun- 
der, whose velvet and steel 
gauntleted hands were being 
kept busy by his wife in final 
touches to the family suit- 
cases. Of these there were 
eight. I wondered en passant 
which of them held the lip- 
sticks. 

I met a stranger coming out 
of the Captain’s cabin. He 
was chuckling very deeply. 
I heard the Captain exclaim 
as I entered, “And on my 


ship, too!” He looked at 
me in a dazed way. 
“‘Who’s your’ chuckling 


friend, Captain ? ” 
“One of the owners. The 
youngest of the three: always 
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a bit of a joker. But I don’t 
think he was pulling my leg, 
And on my ship, too!” 

“What's wrong ?” 

The Captain sat down. He 
gazed at the photograph of 
his wife and family, which 
every good captain keeps in 
his cabin, to keep him good, 
Then he spoke. 

“You know that fellow we 
all called the professor, with 
a wife, at my table? Well, of 
course we knew he wasn’t a 
professor, but we never guessed 
and he never let on who he was. 
Criminal, I call it; beastly, 
revolting, scandalous.” 

“Oh, so it wasn’t his wife, 
then? Who was she? Had 
he murdered Mrs Gwyn?” 

“Worse than that. Much, 
much worse. The young owner 
you met as you came in said 
he really couldn’t wait till I 
came along to the office, but 
hurried on board as soon as we 
were tied up. He wanted to 
tell me whom I had been ship- 
mates with. And at my table, 
too! He said that they had 
found out a few days ago at 
the office quite by accident; a 
letter opened by some junior 
clerk, or a telegram or a trunk 
call or something. I’m too 
dazed to think clear.” 

“TI suppose the police have 
been notified,” I said. “ That 
sort of criminal mustn’t get 
away. Because I saw him and 
the woman—such a nice, lady- 
like person, too, but the clever 
ones are like that—get into a 
taxi as I came along and drive 
away. Did you say he had 
dismembered the body and left 
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it in a cloakroom, or had 
purnt it bit by bit, or what ? 
Give these fellows enough rope 
and they're sure to hang 


eventually.” 
“What body?” said the 
Captain testily. “There’s no 


question of a body or of police 
either. As to ropes and hang- 
ing, I expect he’s been con- 
cerned with a few and will be 
again. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he’s gone straight from my 
ship to an execution now, the 
dirty swine ! ” 

“Tf you would only be a 
little more explicit, Captain.” 

“Why, I’ve been explaining 
all along, haven’t I, who that 
fellow Gwyn was, curse him.” 

“Certainly, up to a point, 
you have. But you’ve not yet 
told me who he is.” 

“ He’s the Public Hangman.” 


I said good-bye to this sorely 
stricken man, my heart too 
full for words. I was badly 


shaken up myself. I had been 
probably using the same bath 
aS a hangman. That was the 
idea that kept recurring. There 
were a great many baths on 
the Esperanza, but the chances 
were that we had used the same 
one sometimes. 

Sanity, however, returned to 
me after a few hours’ reflection. 
I no longer felt it a crying 
scandal that a useful servant 
of the Crown should go about 
garbed as other men. There 
was no reason why he should 
go about when off duty wear- 
ing a mask and tights, and 
calry a rope over his shoulder. 
Moreover, Jack Ketch is en- 
titled to a holiday as well 
as another; and to take his 
holiday how and where he 
likes. 

‘* All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy.” 


And now I knew what Jack’s 
surname was. 











ACTUALLY the Kremlin is of 
no great height, but, rising as 
it does from a city set within 
@ plain, it takes upon itself an 
aspect of domination, the effect 
of which is heightened by the 
lofty towers, with their im- 
mense gilt cupolas and pin- 
nacles, which spring from the 
hundred acres or so. that 
constitute this miniature town 
within a town. The view from 
it is extensive, and its summit 
made a fine eyrie or watch- 
tower from which an invader 
could gaze out upon the con- 
quest he had made. 

But on that Sunday morning 
of the 18th of October, one 
hundred and twenty years ago, 
the conqueror who had sunned 
himself in triumph in the capi- 
tals of Spain, Austria and 
Prussia had little cause for 
satisfaction as he gazed from 
the battlements of this islet 
town. Napoleon had now been 
just over a month in Moscow, 
and as he looked down upon 
the gaunt city, of which but 
@ quarter had been saved from 
the flames, he felt that he was 
in @ position strange and novel 
to himself, and one intolerable 
for a conqueror. He could not 
advance. He dared not stay 
where he was. And he was 
now in the humiliating position 
of awaiting permission from 
his opponent to withdraw un- 
threatened and  unassailed. 


PLECTUNTUR ACHIVI. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


Napoleon had been confident 
that the occupation of Moscow 
by the Grand Army would 
bring the Emperor of Russia 
to his knees; an interview 
between the two monarchs 
would be the result; there 
would be much polite and 
friendly talk ; Napoleon would 
make a point of magnanimous 
concession ; and then he would 
have gladly slipped away before 
winter came—and through an 
area Other than that through 
which he had advanced and 
had swept bare of supplies. 
He had written to his brother 
emperor just a month ago. 
It was not the letter of a con- 
queror. It was a weak letter. 
It was vague. But it was not 
80 vague as to hide from the 
reader of to-day the confession 
by Napoleon that he was in a 
tight place and that he knew it. 

‘Monsieur mon Frére’ had 
done what wise people do with 
begging letters. He had simply 
ignored it. This in itself was 
an insult—a bitter humiliation 
to the great soldier who had 
been waited on by kings and 
emperors and had ejected sover- 
eigns from their thrones, 0 
supply nominees in their place. 
But it was not now the time 
to avenge an insult. Aga, 
and for a bitterer draught, must 
Napoleon raise the cup of 
humiliation to his lips. Forty 
miles to the southward the 
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Russian army under Kutusov 
was not only in being, but was 
peing steadily reinforced and 

ining in mobility by the 
arrival of swarms of Cossacks. 
Murat, with his cavalry, was 
watching him, as the French 
advanced guard, his horses 
daily perishing by scores 
through lack of forage. To 
Kutusov, Napoleon sent on 
this 18th of October an emis- 
sary to suggest to the Russian 
general that the devastation 
of the countryside was not 
only injurious to Russia, but 
must be @ source of grief to 
Kutusov’s master, the Em- 
peror Alexander. Kutusov was, 
in the fullest sense of the term, 
an old soldier. He knew—just 
as well as Napoleon himself 
knew it—that the request was 
merely a cry for forage and an 
appeal for food. He had been 
playing with Murat, knowing 
well that every day gained 
was a day nearer the winter, 
which was Russia’s best ally. 
Kutusov’s reply when it was 
given was couched in vigorous 
strain. 

Thirty-four days of waiting 
and not a syllable from the 
Tsar. This was not war as 
Napoleon had known it; and 
now, still waiting on this 
October Sunday, growing sus- 
picion must have begun to 
erystallise into a conviction of 
failure; and the failure was 
one which took on the colour 
of _ ghastly and irretrievable 
Tun. The campaign had indeed 
been a failure from the outset. 
In its original strength the 
Grand Army had been awe- 
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inspiring in its figures. But of 
its vast number of 600,000 the 
French kernel had been but 
about one-third, and of the 
remainder, save in the case of 
the 60,000 Poles, the impetus 
necessarily weakened in some 
of the legions or units made up 
from Prussians, from Italians, 
from Germans of the Rhine, 
from Austrians, Ilyrians, Swiss, 
Dutch, Spaniards and even 
from Portuguese. With over 
300,000 men Napoleon had 
entered Russia towards the 
end of June, but even before 
the army had reached the 
frontier the unparalleled diffi- 
culties of the campaign had 
become only too clear. The 
vast waggon trains had broken 
down on the highways. In 
spite of a year’s preparations 
the French had suffered from 
hunger and thirst from the 
moment they had set foot on 
Russian soil. On the 28th 
June Napoleon had entered 
Vilna; but already 30,000 
stragglers had left the army, 
and these disbanded soldiers 
were spreading desolation in 
rear. It had been found neces- 
sary to set up a cour prévotale, 
to introduce the death penalty 
for marauding, and to send out 
columns to round up the cul- 
prits. Ten thousand dead horses 
strewed the road from the 
Niemen. Before the army had 
been six days in Russia, or a 
single shot had been fired, 
25,000 sick and dying men had 
filled the hospitals of Vilna 
and the villages of Lithuania. 
Although speed was all-im- 
portant Napoleon had been 
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forced to halt for eighteen 
days at Vilna, and when the 
advance had been resumed 125 
pieces of artillery and 500 
ammunition waggons had to 
be left behind for lack of teams 
to draw them. 

A stage further had been 
reached by the occupation of 
Vitebsk on July the 28th. 
But to administrative break- 
down was now added strategic 
failure. The number of sick 
and stragglers had swollen to 
100,000. The cavalry horses 
were so exhausted that no 
effective pursuit could be made 
upon the retiring Russians. 
Pillage had taken the place of 
a@ regular system of supply, 
and with pillage came frightful 
disorder on the flanks and in 
rear of the army. Added to 
this was the disconcerting fact 
that the two widely severed 
Russian armies had skilfully 
avoided anything in the nature 
of a pitched battle, and were 
able to retire into the depths 
of the country, eventually to 
effect their junction in the 
neighbourhood of Smolensk, 
three hundred miles from the 
frontier. 

A further exasperating but 
inevitable delay had been im- 
posed on Napoleon at Vitebsk. 
The long halt at Vilna had 
made speed more essential than 
ever, but it was impossible to 
advance from Vitebsk until 
some show of reorganisation 
had been effected. It was not 
until a fortnight had passed 
that Napoleon left Vitebsk on 
the 13th August and followed 
the Russians to Smolensk. Here 


the entire Russian army had 
clamoured for battle, but Bar. 
clay de Tolly stood firm for g 
policy of retreat, and when 
the French, not without some 
severe fighting, entered the 
town they had found it deserted 
and in ruins. And now the 
real difficulties of the campaign 
had presented themselves to 
Napoleon in fullforce. Hitherto 
the Grand Army had been ad- 
vancing through friendly coun- 
try, for the population consisted 
of Poles and not of Russians, 
But on reaching Smolensk the 
French had entered a country 
where every peasant was a 
fanatical enemy, and where, in 
consequence, every difficulty 
would be placed in the way of 
the invaders in the service of 
supply. 

At Smolensk Napoleon should 
have stayed his advance until 
a complete reorganisation had 
been effected in his service of 
supply prior to a resumption of 
the war in the following spring. 
Many of his senior officers 
had shown, and indeed ex- 
pressed, their uneasiness at the 
prospect of further active opera- 
tions with the army in its ex- 
isting state ; the rank and file, 
veterans though they were in 
many cases, were depressed by 
the shortageof provisions, which 
had already been seriously felt ; 
while the drafts of young sol- 
diers, following up as reinforce- 
ments, were appalled by the 
miles upon miles marked by 
dying men, dead horses and 
broken and abandoned vehicles. 
Yet Napoleon, trusting to his 
star—and in curious ignorance, 
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it would seem, of what a 
Russian winter might have in 
store'—-was adamant for a 
thrust at Moscow, two hundred 
and fifty miles away. “The 
condition of the army is fright- 
ful,” he admitted; “I know 
it.” Were it that he had 
nothing in view but military 
glory, then, declared Napoleon, 
no plan could be better than 
to halt at Smolensk, while ex- 
tending the wings of his army 
on either side so as to crush 
the Russian forces which threat- 
ened the flank of a further 
advance. “‘ Peace, however,” 
he had maintained, “can only 
be found at Moscow. Peace is 
before us. So near our object 
it is impossible to deliberate. 
Let us advance; let Moscow 
be our goal.” 

The memory of what had 
resulted from that decision 
must have been a bitter one 
to Napoleon as he brooded 
over the position in which he 
now found himself at Moscow 
on this October Sunday. From 
Smolensk onward the villages 
had been burned by their 
inhabitants, the corn destroyed 
and the cattle driven into the 
woods. Every day’s march 
onward from Smolensk had 
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cost the French a further loss 
in sick and stragglers. When, 
on the 5th September, the 
Russian army had halted and 
stood at bay on the Borodino, 
there had resulted one of the 
bloodiest battles ever fought 
in the recollection of man— 
and the losses on the French 
side had meant for Napoleon 
a@ further and serious diminu- 
tion of his strength. Further, 
it had been by no means one 
of his best battles. His generals 
had said among themselves that 
this had not been the Napoleon 
of Arcola and Marengo, of 
Austerlitz and Jena, and he 
had sensed their unspoken 
criticism. The Russians had 
fallen back, but merely to 
strengthen themselves upon a 
new position in rear. And then 
had followed what Napoleon 
had never for a moment ex- 
pected, the evacuation and 
destruction of Moscow by the 
Russians themselves. From the 
point of view of supply the 
situation at once became one 
of the utmost gravity. <A city 
of normally some 300,000 in- 
habitants could have been made 
to support with ease an invad- 
ing army of little more than 
one-third of that number ; but 





? In ‘Memoirs of Napoleon I.’ (F. M. Kircheisen. English trans., p. 200) Napoleon 








1s reported as saying, after the campaign: “‘ By comparing the weather for the previous 
twenty years we had gained the certainty that the thermometer never sank below six 
degrees of frost in November.” The scale is not given, but from other contemporary 
sources it is clear that Napoleon was referring to Réaumur. The figure —6 Réaumur is 
equivalent to 18} degrees Fahrenheit; and that Napoleon was labouring under a 
complete delusion will be understood from the fact that, round about 1809-1812, the 
mean minimum in November at Moscow was as low as 4 degrees F. Probably Napoleon 
had based his estimate upon figures secured from Vilna, where in November the mean 
minimum is only 16 degrees F. In some years prior to 1812 temperature scarcely fell 
below 32 degrees F. at Vilna. For these figures, with reference to climatic conditions 
- Russia in November, I wish to express my thanks to the Director-General, Meteoro- 
Ogical t, Air Ministry. 
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the evacuation and almost com- 
plete destruction of the place 
had not only instantly diverted 
the food streams which hitherto 
had converged upon the city, 
but had destroyed the bulk of 
the eight months’ supply with 
which Moscow was normally 
stocked. As Napoleon looked 
from the battlements of the 
Kremlin down upon the camps 
in which his army was can- 
toned in and around the city, 
it was to look upon an army 
for which horse-flesh had for 
long been the staple ration, 
and of that, indeed, there was 
but little. The real misery of 


the French army was dis- 
guised by an apparent abun- 
dance ; for while the soldiers 
lacked both bread and meat, 
yet their quarters were strewn 
with sweetmeats and dainties. 
Magazines had been found, but 


chiefly of sugar, wine and 
brandy. And by an irony 
which the French soldier did 
not yet fully grasp, he ate his 
scanty meals off china plates, 
drank his brandy from gold 
and silver tankards, and sipped 
his coffee from priceless crystal 
and vases made of porcelain. 
It has been imputed to 
Napoleon that he spent the 
days of waiting at Moscow 
sunk in lethargy and sloth, 
but in justice to the man it 
must be stated that such accus- 
ation is far wide of the truth. 
His active brain was busied 
with most minute details con- 
cerning his immense line of 
communications right back to 
his base in Germany, and the 
directives he issued reveal a 
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dominating and painstaki 

energy. Early in October he 
had drawn up a lengthy ‘ ap- 
preciation of the situation,’ 
and on one day alone—October 
6th—he had either penned or 
dictated more than three thon- 
sand words in twelve directives, 
which reveal a remarkable grasp 
of minutiz, a firmness of pur- 
pose and his well-known capa- 
city for organisation. It would, 
too, be a gross error to conclude 
that, at Moscow, Napoleon was 
in any sense marooned. His 
communications — qué com- 
munication—were in thorough 
working order. A mail left 
Paris every day, and with 
such regularity did it arrive 
that Napoleon’s Grand Mar- 
shal of the Palace at Moscow 
had felt it worth while to 
write to the imperial librarian 
in Paris, complaining that the 
newest books were not being 
sent to His Majesty, and re- 
questing that a supply might 
be despatched by return of 
post. The more important 
official letters travelled by an 
express service, and so well 
was it organised that the five 
hundred miles from Vilna to 
Moscow were covered in less 
than six days. One must, too, 
not be misled by that cacoethes 
purpurei which has induced 
some writers to allude to 
Napoleon’s forward movement 
from Smolensk as ‘ an advance 
into a desert.’ The country to 
be then traversed was fertile. 
The route to be followed was 
one of the main post-roads of 
Russia; and spaced along its 
length were four by no means 
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jnconsiderable towns, one of 
them being a commercial place 
of great importance. Every 
posting station had been fur- 
nished with a small garrison, 
and at a few of the more 
important points larger forces 
had been concentrated. Na- 
poleon subsequently declared 
that between Smolensk and 
Moscow his communications 
were protected by over 30,000 
men; that during his stay at 
Moscow more than 700 artillery 
and other military waggons 
had arrived intact; that not 
a courier nor an _ artillery 
vehicle had been lost; and 
that not a single blockhouse 
had been attacked. These 


statements are demonstrably, 
and indeed ludicrously, false ; 
nevertheless it is clear that sur- 
prisingly little damage had been 


done by the Russians—and that 
merely by guerillas and parti- 
sans—to the two hundred and 
fifty miles of road uniting 
Napoleon with his nearest 
supply depét at Smolensk. But 
although the road served well 
for communication, it was 
entirely unsuitable for the re- 
tirement of the 100,000 fighting 
men and the crowd of followers 
now at Moscow. The two 
hundred and fifty miles to be 
traversed were bare of a single 
supply depét; and, what was 
still worse, the country for at 
least eight miles on either side 
had been eaten up by the 
advancing French and burnt 
out by the retiring Russians. 
The real fact is that Napoleon 
had never for a moment con- 
templated the necessity of being 
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compelled to return to Smolensk 
by the route which he had 
utilised in his advance. So 
convinced had he been that 
his occupation of Moscow would 
lead to immediate peace that 
he had counted upon a choice 
of routes by which to with- 
draw his army. All difficulties 
of supply would be met by 
leaving Moscow with rations 
for twenty to thirty days, and 
supplementing this by securing 
supplies in the new country to 
be tapped en route. The refusal 
of the Emperor of Russia even 
to reply to Napoleon’s sugges- 
tions for peace had therefore 
brought the latter face to face 
with the necessity for decision. 
On the 14th he had definitely 
informed Berthier that the 
Smolensk route was to be 
abandoned, and that the army 
was about to ‘ take up another 
position.’ Put briefly, his plan 
was to head south-west for 
about a hundred miles to Kal- 
ouga, where the Russians had 
accumulated vast quantities of 
supplies, and then to turn 
towards Smolensk once again, 
the last fifty miles of the re- 
tirement to be assisted by the 
establishment of a supply depét 
pushed out south-eastward from 
that city, the necessary orders 
for this latter operation having 
been issued on the 17th and 
despatched to the commandant 
at Smolensk. The date of 
departure, although not yet 
communicated to the troops in 
Moscow, was to be on the 
morrow—the 19th October 
1812. 

It was unfortunate that the 
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intention of Napoleon was con- 
cealed, for, when his orders 
were issued, they seemed to 
his army to have been extorted 
by @ serious blow inflicted by 
the enemy. A review of what 
was left of the 3rd Corps took 
place that day in the Kremlin, 
and before the ceremony began 
men were asking each other 
the import of the sound of 
heavy gun-fire which had been 
heard to the southward. Before 
the review was completed a 
horseman galloped in through 
the great covered gate and 
breathlessly recounted his tale. 
Murat had been surprised and 
attacked. Twelve guns were 
lost. A mass of ammunition 
could not be saved. The French 
force had fought its way out, 
but there had been nearly 4000 
casualties, and Murat himself 
was among the wounded. At 
this news Napoleon retrouva le 
feu de ses premiéres années. The 
parade was dismissed. Orders 
were quickly issued. Before the 
early dusk had fallen the army 
was in movement, and before 
dawn had broken on the 19th 
of October Napoleon, as he 
quitted Moscow, exclaimed to 
his staff: “Let us march on 
Kalouga ; and woe to those who 
find themselves in my path.” 


And let us, one hundred and 
twenty years later, view the 
Grand Army as it debouches 
from the city. It is a brilliantly 


sunny day; the Russian 
autumn has been unusually 
protracted; and the climate 
at Moscow had _ reminded 
Napoleon of Fontainebleau in 
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September. The infantry ar 
in fine fettle — though their 
knapsacks are stuffed with loot 
and finery instead of mor 
serviceable contents—but of the 
cavalry many of the men am 
dismounted, and, with the ex. 
ception of the cavalry of the 
Guard, the mounted units, a8 
an observer remarks, “ are not 
marching; they are merely 
dragging themselves along.” 
The artillery is in & worse 
condition still, and it is im- 
possible to believe that those 
foundered horses already sink- 
ing with fatigue can possibly 
draw those guns and waggons 
the three hundred miles to 
Smolensk. Soon the roads will 
be covered with ice or frozen 
snow, but the horses—except 
the horses of the Polish cavalry 
and those of the Emperor 
himself—have not beenroughed, 
although such expedient is in- 
dispensable in a Russian winter. 
The masses streaming out of 
Moscow resemble not so much 
an army as the migration of a 
people. Observers mutter of 
the Greek and Roman armies 
when they abandoned the ruins 
of Troy and Carthage ; others 
are reminded of the hordes of 
Tamerlane and Genghis Khan. 
The plain is covered with row 
upon row of carriages and 
chariots loaded with booty, 
and the fighting men are m- 
peded by a veritable army of 
tens of thousands of camp 
followers, men, women and 
children, domestics, workmen, 
French and other refugees, pros 
titutes and Russian prisoners 
of war. The vehicles seem to be 
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driven by men of every nation- 
ality, and there are to be 
heard screams in French, oaths 
in German, entreaties to the 
Almighty in Italian and prayers 
to the Holy Virgin in Spanish 
and Portuguese. The noise is 
that of Babel; there is no 
order in the huge assembly of 
vehicles—splendid carriages are 
mingled with ammunition wag- 
gons, and sutlers’ carts are 
smashed against waggons laden 
with regimental baggage. In 
spite of the width of the road 
and the shouts of his escort, 
it is not without great difficulty 
that Napoleon can force a way 
through this disordered mob, 
which seems a wandering cara- 
van or @ roving nation rather 
than an army whose one chance 
of safety depends on ordered 
discipline and speed. 

The town of Kalouga lay 
due south-west of Moscow and 
some hundred miles from it ; 
Kutusov’s position was about 
forty miles from the city, and 
bore a little west of south. 
There was just a chance there- 
fore that Napoleon might slip 
by and seize the Russian maga- 
mines at Kalouga, and he man- 
euvred with some craftiness 
to this end. He might have 
spared himself the trouble. 
Moscow had been full of Rus- 
sla spies, and very little reas- 
oning on the part of Kutusov 
was sufficient to reveal to him 
the obvious objective of the 
Grand Army. Fifteen regi- 
ments of Cossacks were thrown 
into the village of Malo Jaro- 
slavitz in order to bar the way 
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of the French long enough to 
enable the Russian main body 
to come up and increase the 
barrier across the Kalouga road. 
A French detachment found 
the hill, on which stood the 
village, unoccupied, but it was 
soon expelled by the Russians, 
and then, with successive arri- 
vals of reinforcements on both 
sides, ensued a battle, the 
prototype of Mars-la-Tour, and 
one of the bloodiest and most 
desperate engagements of the 
campaign of 1812. Literally 
the French were fighting for 
their lives, and they knew it. 
All through the 24th October 
the battle raged with the 
utmost fury. Eleven different 
times was the burning town 
taken and retaken. But when 
in the evening Eugéne found 
himself master of a heap of 
bloody and smoking ruins he 
had gained but a viewpoint 
from which he could discern a 
mass of Russians on a semi- 
circle of wooded heights to his 
front. The tenacity and cour- 
age of the defenders of Malo 
Jaroslavitz had enabled Kutu- 
sov to build up a barrier of 
100,000 men and 700 guns in 
rear. 

There sank Napoleon’s star. 
There flickered out the last 
faint spark of safety for the 
remnant of the once Grand 
Army. His marshals—except 
indeed the fiery Murat—were 
convinced of the impossibility 
of forcing a way to Kalouga. 
The very soldiers murmured 
to each other, “Two more 
battles like this and the Em- 
peror will have no army left.” 
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Napoleon spent the 25th in 
examining the battlefield and 
in observing the new Russian 
position in front. But his 
meditations were interrupted 
by a charge of 6000 Cossacks, 
who snapped up eleven pieces 
of artillery under his eyes 
and overthrew the very squad- 
rons in attendance on his 
person. That night Napoleon 
acknowledged defeat. There 
was now nothing for him but 
to turn back—to lead the wreck 
of his invincible army, with 
its loot and its finery, its 
bizarre assortment of droskys, 
caléches and cabs, its camp- 
followers and hangers-on, back 
to the devastated and burnt- 
out road by which he had 
come to Moscow. 

By the 29th the whole French 
army had regained the Smol- 
ensk road, to find itself, after 
ten days’ operations, but fifty 
miles from Moscow, and this at 
@ moment when every hour 
lost was a serious matter in 
the race against the Russian 
winter. So far the days had 
continued bright and sunny, 
but it froze hard at night, 
and the men and horses, in- 
sufficiently nourished, began to 
suffer most severely. There 
was no system of supply worthy 
of the name. The troops were 
living on the little they had 
brought from Moscow, and such 
food was unequally distributed. 
One regiment had a few cows 
but no bread. Another had a 
little flour but lacked meat. 
Even in the same regiment 
while some companies were 
still in comparative abundance, 
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in others men were a¢ 
dying of hunger. An a 

was made to ensure a pooli 
of resources, but it was a total 
failure, and the great bulk of 
the army was already starving, 
Large numbers of  soldiex 
strayed far from the line of 
march desperately searching for 
food, only to fall, in many 
cases, into the hands of (Cop 
sacks or armed peasants. Al- 
ready the retreat had taken 
on the appearance of a rout, 
The rank and file were dis 
pirited. In many units disci- 
pline had ceased to exist, and 
the army plodded mournfully 
on buoyed up by two hopes— 
the thought of the food which 
awaited them at Smolensk, and 
of the money they would get 
for their loot when they reached 
home once again. 

The line of march passed by 
the battlefield of Borodino. 
It was a fearsome sight. Of 
the 40,000 dead who had fallen, 
two-and-fifty days before, more 
than half lay still unburied 
The whole plain was covered 
with corpses, some of which 
scarcely retained a human form. 
In one place were to be seel 
clothes yet red with blood and 
bones gnawed by dogs and 
birds of prey; in another 
broken helmets, arms, drums 
and fragments of standards 
and colours. It was not 4 
cheering sight to an army 
whose moral had already sunk, 
and it seems as if every Sut 
vivor involuntarily quickened 
his pace as he passed the 
stricken field. Nor were the 
spirits of the retreating host 
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cheered by the sight of the 
wretched wounded who had 
peen left in improvised hospitals 
ground. Five hundred of these 
unfortunates, standing or lying 
by the road, besought their 
comrades not to desert them. 
Napoleon gave orders that they 
should be distributed among 
the vehicles of the army ; but 
the sutlers, anxious only for 
their loot, soon jettisoned their 
extra cargo into ditches by 
the road. Although only a 
few Cossacks as yet harassed 
the rear of the Grand Army, 
the disorder was already fright- 
ful. Infantry and cavalry 
marched pell-mell. Baggage- 
carts were abandoned at every 
step from the failure of the 
horses which drew them. For 
days past the roar of exploded 
ammunition waggons had 
shaken the air at intervals, 
destroyed to prevent them fall- 
ing into the hands of the 
enemy. A callousness and 
cruelty had, too, beset the 
whole army. Some thousands 
of Russian prisoners had been 
brought from Moscow under 
escort. These were soon with- 
out food of any sort. Two 
survivors of the retreat have 
left on record that those Rus- 
sian prisoners who had not the 
fortune to die, nightly fed on 
the flesh of their dead com- 
panions. On one occasion the 
headquarters staff passed Rus- 
sian corpses each with the 
head smashed in and brains 
and blood strewn around. 
These were some more of the 
unfortunates, unable to keep 
up and butchered by their 
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escort. Napoleon as he passed 
by garda un sombre silence. 
Nor were the cruelty and cal- 
lousness confined to one side. 
A British officer, attached to 
Russian headquarters, relates 
how all French prisoners were 
immediately and invariably 
stripped stark naked, and either 
marched in columns in that 
state till they died, or turned 
adrift to be the sport and 
victims of the infuriated and 
brutalised peasants, who in 
one case buried fifty captives 
alive in a pit. 

Yet in the dissolving wreck 
of the Grand Army there were 
still Frenchmen, Italians and 
Poles with the heart and will 
to fight. It was believed by 
Napoleon that the Russian 
army of Kutusov had been 
shaken off, but on November 
2nd a body of Russian cavalry 
got astride of the line of 
retreat between the rearguard 
and the main body and held 
their own till reinforced. Then 
was fought a hard battle, in 
which the French rearguard 
broke through the barrier, but 
with a loss of some 6000 men, 
of whom one-third were pris- 
oners. Already, in the retreat, 
in killed, wounded, missing, 
surrendered and desertions the 
Grand Army had lost over 
40,000 since it had quitted 
Moscow. It was now about 
60,000 strong. Yet the magic 
of Smolensk still held its sway, 
and, though the nights were 
biting cold, still winter had 
not come, and the brilliant 
sunshine by day seemed to the 
soldiers an omen of a happy 
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ending to their 
misery and fatigue. 

For some days snow had 
fallen intermittently, and by 
the 3rd November it was of 
such a depth as to be an 
inconvenience to marching. 
But it was not until the night 
of the 5th-6th that the real 
Russian winter showed itself. 
The thermometer fell below 
zero (Fahrenheit), and when 
dawn broke on the 6th it was 
the prelude of a day of fog 
and blinding snow with a razor- 
edged wind. The army plodded 
on, each soldier scarce able to 
see his neighbour, and many 
sank in the drifted snow, where 
they perished, unable through 
weakness to extricate them- 
selves. Great icicles hung from 
lips and beards, and thousands 
of muskets fell from the frost- 
bitten fingers of those who 
were unable to retrieve them. 
When night fell it brought 
with it the prospect of sixteen 
hours of horror. The cold 
was, if anything, worse than 
that of the night before. The 
exhausted soldiers made piti- 
able efforts to secure some 
feeble warmth by lighting fires, 
but the fir-trees covered with 
rime afforded a poor com- 
bustible, and when morning 
came again, and the march was 
once more resumed, the site 
of every bivouac was marked 
by a circle of dead soldiers 
with an outer area strewn with 
horses that had perished in 
the night. 

From that day the army 
began to lose its courage. Vast 
flights of ravens wheeled over- 
head, and packs of dogs which 


starvation, 
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had followed the army from 
Moscow, living on dead horses 
and men, howled mournfully 
around. Still the survivor 
struggled on. Still Smolensk 
was their lode-star. Ils ¢’¢n. 
courageaient en répéant le nom 
de Smolensk. Practically speak. 
ing the army kept itself alive 
upon the dying horses —of 
which there were thousands 
every day. If the horse were 
actually dead the frozen flesh 
would be difficult if not im- 
possible to cut; but a foundered 
horse would be instantly set 
upon and bled. The blood 
would be caught in a saucepan 
or mess-tin and boiled if pos- 
sible. Often there was not 
time for this, for the Russians 
were ever hovering round, and 
then the blood-filled receptacle 
would be carried along and 
each man of the party would 
dip his hand into the congealing 
mess, scoop out what he could, 
and march on, his lips and 
cheeks slobbered with gore. 
In this dreadful business there 
were gourmets and epicures 
who craved for dainties. The 
flank of the still living beast 
would be hacked open, the 
liver as the bonne bouche would 
be torn out, and, if time were 
pressing, the bloody morsel 
would be gnawed as it came 
smoking from the victim. 
Should the wretched beast 
struggle in convulsive agony 
under its torturer, there would 
be hoarse cries of “ Keep still, 
you .” It often happened 
that men died so close to the 
blaze of bivouac fires, or 10 
some remnant of a wooden 
building given to the flames 
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for the warmth it would afford, 
as to become partially roasted. 
There is positive evidence—by 
an Englishman—that the sur- 
yivors were sometimes found 

off with their fingers 
the charred flesh of their com- 
rades’ bodies and making of it 
@ ghoulish meal. And so the 
Grand Army still struggled 
on: generals, colonels, regi- 
mental officers and men in one 
inchoate mass, the Guard alone 
preserving some remnant of 
formation, and the 3rd Corps, 
under the indomitable Ney, 
still holding its own as the rear- 
guard far behind. 

On the 7th November the 
advanced guard was close to 
Smolensk. Smolensk! The 
very name had been as the 
pillar of cloud by day and 
fire by night leading the starv- 
ing army through the frozen 
wilderness. But in our stark 
soldier-slang Smolensk was just 
a ‘wash-out’ —the greatest 
‘wash-out’ in a campaign in 
which disappointment had be- 
come a commonplace and dis- 
aster was now omnipresent. 
Between the 9th and the 13th 
the army staggered in, the 
men struggling for the last 
few miles in a desperate race 
for the food which was to be 
their prize. But the resources 
of Smolensk were wholly in- 
sufficient. Its supplies had 
been largely drawn upon in 
sending forward the drafts and 
artillery convoys which had 
passed through the town on 
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their way to the front during 
the occupation of Moscow. 
Worse still, the commissariat 
officials were totally unpre- 
pared for an emergency dis- 
tribution. No one had fore- 
seen the condition in which 
the Grand Army would arrive, 
and the normal machinery of 
indents and vouchers had been 
swept aside in a moment by 
the arrival of thousands of 
lawless soldiers who had for 
days been moving ahead of 
the army in their fierce desire 
to be first at the goal. The 
store-houses were rushed, and, 
a8 was inevitable, while a few 
secured more than was re- 
quired, the wastage was enor- 
mous, and the majority, even 
of the first-comers, went almost 
empty-handed. The rearguard 
received nothing at all. Even 
the Imperial Guard, more fav- 
oured always than the rest, 
were issued with but a little 
flour and about an ounce of 
biscuit. A few sacks of corn 
thrown into the street, and 
scrambled for by the remainder, 
were the sole realisation of the 
hopes that the name of Smol- 
ensk had inspired. There was 
practically no shelter. Na- 
poleon, indeed, occupied a large 
house which was still intact. 
But the town was a mere 
skeleton, and existed but in 
name; the cellars, hidden by 
snow, were a death - trap 
and the grave to many that 
stumbled on them. The cold 
was terrible and allait croissant. 
Many, who had been kept alive 





* Records of the temperature on the 13th of November are available from both 
French and Russian headquarters, and are almost exactly in agreement. The minimum 


was 6 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 
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by the vision of a respite of 
suffering at Smolensk, now gave 
up the hopeless struggle and 
died. 

News of the utmost gravity 
reached Napoleon while at 
Smolensk. Ahead, from both 
flanks, Russian secondary 
armies were driving in the 
corps which Napoleon had 
posted, during his advance, to 
keep the line which led through 
Smolensk open; and there 
were clear indications that the 
main army of Kutusov which 
had been moving parallel to, and 
south of, the French army was 
now passing it and threatening 
to come in ahead and bar its 
passage. Napoleon spent some 
days in an endeavour to re- 
organise the remnant of his 
army, the while officers and 
men murmured at the delay 
which seemed to menace the 
last hope of escape. The dark 
hours of misery and starva- 
tion, of cold and despair, were, 
however, lit up by one gleam 
of humour. Some of the bands- 
men of the Imperial Guard 
thawed themselves by a fire, 
and, taking their instruments 
under the Emperor’s window, 
began softly to croon the air 
“Ou peut-on étre mieux qu’au 
sein de sa famille?” — the 
French prototype of the franker 
‘‘T want to go home,” sung by 
millions of British throats dur- 
ing the Great War. But 
scarcely had the melody begun 
when the Emperor appeared on 
the balcony and called for 
‘“‘ Veillons au salut de V Empire,” 
which the bandsmen, with fin- 
gers quickly growing numb, 
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proceeded to render ag beg 
they could. The orders fo 
departure had, however, been 
prepared, and were issued im. 
mediately on the conclusion 
of this impromptu performanee, 

On the 14th November, 
Napoleon, putting himself at 
the head of the Old Guard, 
quitted Smolensk, the various 
corps following each other at 
one day’s march apart. Behind 
the Imperial Guard came the 
corps of Prince Eugéne and 
Davoust, with Ney, as before, 
acting as the rearguard. Nor. 
mally the route should have led 
north-west to the town of 
Vitebsk, where a magazine of 
stores and supplies had been 
in existence, some eighty miles 
away; but as this had been 
captured by a Russian army, 
there was nothing to be done 
but to head straight for Minsk, 
another depét to which the 
distance was roughly two hun- 
dred miles. On the next day 
the head of the Imperial Guard 
was checked by a Bussian 
detachment astride the road, 
but by a night attack Napoleon 
cleared a way and passed 
safely through the danger-spot 
in the midst of his Old Guard. 
Kutusov with an ample force 
was close at hand, south of the 
road, and was about to throw 
himself on the retiring French 
column when a peasant who 
came in with intelligence i- 
formed him that the French 
soldiers were wearing big hairy 
hats. This could mean only 
the Imperial Guard and the 
presence of Napoleon himself, 
and even at such a time that 
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name and the mention of those 
tall bonneted troops struck 
terror in the heart of the 
Russian commander-in-chief. 
He at once decided not to 
interfere, but to endeavour to 
cut off in succession the other 
columns following inrear. Then 
followed a series of battles. 
Eugéne forced his way through 
with some 5000 casualties and 
the loss of 18 guns. Davoust 
was almost totally destroyed ; 
over 6000 prisoners, 2 eagles 
and 45 guns fell into the hands 
of the Russians. The rear- 
guard, consisting of the 3rd 
Corps — 6000 bayonets, 300 
sabres and 12 guns—under Ney, 
was now in a desperate position. 
He had left Smolensk on the 
morning of the 17th after 
blowing up part of the ram- 
parts and destroying guns and 
ammunition which it had been 
impossible to remove, and, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the main 
body, his rearguard had made 
its way through deep snow past 
abandoned guns and waggons, 
dead horses, wounded men and 
the general detritus of the 
Grand Army in front. On the 
18th the 3rd Corps suddenly 
came under a very heavy artil- 
lery fire, and through the fog 
suddenly loomed up heights 
to front and flank lined with 
dense columns of Russian in- 
fantry and guns. Kutusov had 
sent @ flag to Ney courteously 
pointing out the hopelessness 
of the latter’s position in face 
of the 80,000 Russians on the 
heights, and offering to allow 
Ney to pass the Russian out- 
posts and verify the numbers 
VOL. CCXXXI.—NO. Mccco, 
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if he wished. Ney sent back 
the reply that a French marshal 
never surrendered, and at once 
formed his columns for attack. 
The first line was swept away, 
and then Ney led forward the 
bulk of his main body. The 
attempt, though valiantly 
made, was hopeless, and the 
3rd Corps was thrown back in 
disorder with frightful loss. 

It looked as if the devoted 
corps was doomed. But the 
finest fighting soldier in Europe 
was not yet done with. When 
dusk fell he gave orders to the 
remnant of his corps to retire 
towards Smolensk, a command 
at which even the boldest re- 
mained glacés d’donnement. 
Then followed a glorious opera- 
tion in the history of rearguard 
fighting. After an hour’s march 
away from the main body of 
the Grand Army, Ney turned 
left-handed and during the 
night transported 3000 men 
across the frozen Dnieper, 
though forced to abandon his 
horses and artillery, for which 
the ice was of insufficient 
strength. He had now placed 
the river between himself and 
the Russian army with which 
he had been engaged ; but for 
over fifty miles swarms of 
Cossacks harried and attacked 
him as he headed westward 
once again to rejoin the army. 
There were moments when all 
seemed lost; when only Ney’s 
personal example rallied the 
exhausted column. But at 
length on the third day the 
3rd Corps, now reduced to 
about 1000 men, gained touch 
with the main body. For a 
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moment Napoleon was thawed 
out of the stoic insensibility he 
had so far displayed in the 
retreat: “I would have lost 
three hundred millions of my 
treasure to save such a man.” 
In the army at large tous pro- 
clamérent Ney le héros de la 
retraite. 

These battles of Krasnoi had 
cost the Frency army dear. 
For prisoners alone the figure 
of 26,000 has been given, and 
over 100 guns had been left 
upon the field. Since leaving 
Moscow 40,000 had been killed 
in action or had died of cold, 
starvation or fatigue. Another 
40,000 men and 27 generals 
had been made prisoners by 
the Russians. At least 500 


guns, 31 colours, an immense 
amount of baggage, and all the 
plunder of Moscow that had 


not been destroyed, were in 
Russian hands. The Grand 
Army was now reduced to 
some 30,000 of all ranks, but 
of that number a large fraction 
consisted merely of stragglers, 
and according to one authority 
the army could now muster 
but 12,000 combatants. But 
at the little town of Orcha, 
where Napoleon arrived on the 
19th, Fortune smiled if but 
for a moment. For five days 
past the terrible cold had been 
diminishing, and on this date 
a thaw definitely set in. There 
was a@ garrison in the place of 
troops recently arrived from 
France which was added to 
the army, with 36 guns and 
their teams. Further, there 
was some food in the place 
which the governor had kept 
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intact for the passage of the 
troops, and this was distributed 
with orderly supervision, Here 
Napoleon issued a proclamation 
ordering all stragglers, under 
pain of death, to rejoin the 
colours; but this order wag 
difficult to enforce, seeing that 
the number of stragglers ex. 
ceeded the numbers of those 
who still kept their places in 
the ranks. 

Some eighty miles west of 
Orcha lay the little town of 
Borisov, where the Minsk road 
was carried by a bridge over 
the River Beresina. Minsk, 
which lay fifty miles beyond 
the river, was to have been 
the next objective, large maga- 
zines of food and stores having 
been long accumulated in the 
place. But even before the 
army had reached Orcha a 
dreadful rumour had spread 
that Minsk, with its two million 
rations, had been captured by 
the Russians, and this mournful 
intelligence was soon confirmed. 
As, however, the garrison had 
advanced to Borisov, which was 
covered also by the forces of 
Oudinot and Victor, it was 
believed that the bridge there 
was intact; no difficulty was 
expected to hinder the crossing ; 
and so confident was Napoleon 
of this that at Orcha he gave 
orders for a pontoon bridging 
train, which had been dumped 
at Orcha during the march to 
Moscow, to be burnt. On the 
21st a start was made from 
Orcha, but it was soon évident 
that the penal proclamation 
concerning stragglers had pro- 
duced no effect, for the con 
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fusion caused by the soldiers 
without arms, and marching 
without formation, was worse 
than ever. The weather was 
now much milder, but the 
melted snow and mud made 
marching heavy, and those 
wounded, who at Smolensk 
had been transferred from 
wheeled vehicles to sledges, 
had to be abandoned owing 
to the impossibility of draw- 
ing the sleighs through the 
mud and slush. Misfortune 
descended once again upon 
the luckless Grand Army, for, 
when three marches from 
Borisov, a despatch was brought 
to Napoleon to say that a 
Russian force had seized the 
town and had occupied the 
eastern bank as well, thus 
securing the bridge upon which 
the safety of the Grand Army 
depended. The message went 
on to say that Oudinot had 
fallen upon the Russian ad- 
vanced guard and driven it 
back to the western bank, 
but that in their retirement 
the enemy had set fire to the 
bridge, which was now totally 
destroyed. 

The Russian force which had 
thus wrecked Napoleon’s plan 
was one that for over three 
months had been struggling 
forward to intercept him. It 
came from the far south, being 
the army under Admiral Tchi- 
chagov which, on the conclusion 
of @ war against the Turks, 
had left Bukarest in August, 
and now, after a march of 
Over seven hundred miles, and 
after having thrust aside the 
Austrian corps left by Napoleon 


during his advance to guard 
his right flank, was intervening 
in the operation of closing 
Napoleon’s retreat. The situa- 
tion of the Grand Army was 
now one of the most terrible 
gravity. Behind it was the 
army of Kutusov, pressing on 
its heels; while in front, on 
the Beresina, the army of 
Tchichagov was about to join 
hands with the army of Witt- 
genstein—now merely opposed 
by the weak flanking corps 
of Victor,— which had come 
down from the north and was 
the force which had, as already 
mentioned, robbed the French 
of Vitebsk. This bridge over 
the Beresina at Borisov was 
one of the obvious strategic 
points of the whole operation ; 
the decisive time for the Rus- 
sians was the moment when 
the French should be in the 
immediate vicinity and about 
to cross. And now, from 
Turkey, Finland and Moscow, 
the Russians had brought about 
@ concentration of superior 
force at the decisive time and 
place which should rank as one 
of the finest operations of this 
kind ever achieved in war. 


If ever there was a trapped 
army it was that with which 
Napoleon had now to force the 
passage of the Beresina. It 
had, however, received a de- 
cided accession of fighting 
power, for the union with it 
of Oudinot’s 2nd Corps and 
the 9th under Victor raised 
the French army to some 30,000 
combatants, and further, pro- 
vided a most welcome addition 
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in artillery and cavalry—the 
number of field pieces now 
amounting to 250. These two 
corps had been spared the 
horrors and misery imposed 
upon their comrades by the 
retreat from Moscow, and, sud- 
denly coming upon Napoleon’s 
troops in the midst of a dense 
wood, the officers and men of 
the 2nd and 9th were struck 
with horror. The despatches 
which had reached these units 
had given no idea of the state 
to which the main body of the 
Grand Army had been reduced, 
and they were now thunder- 
struck to see a ghastly mob of 
spectres clothed in rags, or 
wearing women’s cloaks and 
odd pieces of carpet, and many 
with their frozen feet wound 
round with filthy and blood- 
stained bandages. What struck 
the new-comers most was the 
sight of generals and colonels 
with no command, moving with 
the disordered mass of private 
soldiers. Such was the shock 
that the moral of the 2nd and 
9th Corps was henceforth pro- 
foundly affected. 

The lethargy which Napoleon 
had shown at Borodino, his 
procrastination at Moscow, and 
the lack of firmness displayed 
at Malo Jaroslavitz were now 
things of the past. The des- 
perate nature of the situation 
in which he found himself 
called out all his old prompt- 
ness, energy and decision. It 
is said that he caused all the 
eagles of the army to be 
collected and burnt. As his 
original cavalry was now almost 
non-existent, and as there were 
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many Officers still mounted but 
with no command, he formed 
a Sacred Squadron as hig body- 
guard, in which colonels wer 
troopers and generals of divi. 
sions served as captains. Every 
useless vehicle was to be burned 
and every horse thus rele 
and every horse that could be 
spared, even those of the Em- 
peror himself, were to be ear- 
marked for the artillery, of 
which not a gun nor caisson 
was to be abandoned. 

To effect the crossing of the 
Beresina, on which the safety 
of every man of the Grand 
Army depended, Napoleon had 
recourse to the old maxim, 
“Mystify and mislead your 
enemy.” A shallow stretch of 
water was found some thirty 
miles up-stream—or north—of 
Borisov. Here it was deter- 
mined to force a passage while 
a feint was to be made some 
distance below the town. To 
the latter place 300 soldiers in 
formation and a crowd of 
stragglers were sent with in- 
structions to make as much 
show of collecting bridge-build- 
ing material as possible. The 
newly arrived corps yielded a 
division of cuirassiers, and these 
were sent défiler pompeusement 
at the spot. Further, some 
Jews were rounded up and 
questioned eagerly about the 
ford at this place, and some 
of them retained ostensibly 28 
guides, the others being released 
with strict injunctions to keep 
their mouths shut and to tell 
nobody. These Israelites de 
parted, and told nobody except 
Tchichagov. Napoleon thet 
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moved his army secretly to 
the spot up-stream where his 
real attempt was to be carried 
out, and where the engineers 
were preparing for their task. 
The operation was one of 
tremendous difficulty, for severe 
frost had set in again and the 
river was a mass of floating 
ice, though there was now the 
great advantage that the 
marshes by the river bank 
were frozen hard. On the 
farther bank could be made out 
a strong force of the enemy. 
Of bridging material there was 
practically nothing except six 
waggons with tools and nails, 
some coal and a couple of field 
forges—the latter for the pur- 
pose of making iron dogs from 
the wheel-rims of abandoned 
guns. Timber for trestles and 
roadway was obtainable from 
a forest and some houses hard 
by, and during the evening 
of the 25th November the 
construction of the bridge was 
begun with the light from the 
Russian bivouac fires on the 
farther bank. Throughout the 
night was witnessed a scene of 
heroic devotion and self-sacri- 
fice which will live as long as 
the recollection of the crossing 
of the Beresina endures. All 
night long the indomitable en- 
gineers, working up to their 
armpits in icy water, wrestled 
with baulks and chesses, fixing 
the trestles and laying the 
Toadway. It was practically 
certain death for all who took 
part, and many perished in 
the night, but still the work 
went on. Long before dawn 


it was clear that the work 


would be unfinished that night, 
and just before daybreak the 
French stood to arms and the 
gunners took post by their 
pieces ready to endeavour to 
beat down the fire that would 
come upon the uncompleted 
bridge. With the first flicker 
of daylight every eye on the 
French side was directed on 
the farther shore. A murmur 
ran through the ranks, followed 
by shouts and exclamations of 
amazement and surprise. 

The opposite bank was 
unoccupied. The enemy had 
gone. 

Les Francais n’en osaient pas 
croire leurs regards. Small won- 
der. Rapp, Oudinot, Murat 
and Ney rushed to Napoleon’s 
headquarters. Napoleon at first 
would not believe the news, 
but when he came out and saw 
in the distance the tail of a 
Russian column disappearing 
southwards, he cried out, “I 
have hoodwinked the admiral.” 
Such indeed was the case. 
Comparing reports at his head- 
quarters, Tchichagov had de- 
cided that the ‘ pompously 
defiling ’ cuirassiers meant busi- 
ness, and that the evidence of 
the Jews counted for much ; 
while the activity and hammer- 
ing thirty miles north of Borisov 
were just so much humbug. 
Some cavalry now swam the 
river, and the bridge, which 
was made for infantry, was 
finished by one o’clock in the 
afternoon. Oudinot was sent 
across with his corps, and 
cleared the farther bank of 
some stray Russians. A second 
bridge, to carry artillery and 
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waggons, was finished in the 
afternoon. Napoleon himself 
crossed during the 27th at 
about two o’clock in the after- 
noon with about 6000 of the 
Guard and the corps of Ney, 
now reduced to 600 men. The 
French army had got out of 
one of the tightest positions 
imaginable in war, and had 
opened out the first stage to 
the new goal at Vilna. 

So far all had gone well. 
But there was still the rear- 
guard under Victor to cross, 
and there was still the dis- 
organised mob of stragglers 
and camp followers who had 
not taken advantage of the 
fact that the infantry bridge 
was empty all through the 
night of the 26th and 27th, 
but had remained on _ the 
eastern bank. It was this 
undisciplined rabble-which pre- 
cipitated the disaster with 
which the Beresina is ever 
associated. When the Guard 
crossed on the 27th the mob 
became panic-stricken, and in 
@ wild rush of men, horses and 
vehicles flung itself on the two 
bridges ; and in the frightful 
confusion which ensued hun- 
dreds were either trampled 
underfoot or hurled into the 
waters beneath. Far worse 
were the scenes on the following 
day when the rearguard, hard 
pressed on the east bank and 
having lost a strong brigade 
in the fight, was falling back 
upon the bridges, and the 
main body of the French on 
the farther side was struggling 
desperately against 27,000 Rus- 
sians under Tchichagov, who 
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had now at last appeared, 
Despair now seized on the 
multitude on the eastern shore, 
and in the midst of the stam. 
pede the artillery bridge broke, 
and hundreds perished miger. 
ably in the river. <A rush 
was now made to the infantry 
bridge, towards which a torrent 
of guns, waggons, men, women 
and children was directed. The 
seething crowd soon coagulated 
into a rigid mass, through which 
guns and waggons tried to 
force a way. Hundreds were 
crushed under foot and wheel, 
and thousands were pressed 
off the bridge into the river 
beneath. A block occurred at 
the exit on the western bank, 
and on the bridge the conges- 
tion, already frightful, was in- 
creased. At dawn on the next 
day the last units of Victor's 
corps clove a passage for them- 
selves through the helpless 
crowd, and, when they had 
gained the farther bank, the 
bridge was set on fire. Thou- 
sands still on the hither shore 
now wakened too late to the 
horrors of the situation and 
rushed to the bridge, even 
though it was now in flames. 
Such confusion, chaos, panic 
and terror can rarely have been 
seen upon a battlefield, and the 
horror of the sight robbed the 
witnesses of it of all coherence 
in their subsequent narratives. 
The discrepancy in sequence 
of events is extraordinary: 
there is not even unanimity m 
dates. But to the magnitude 
of the disaster of the fatal 
Beresina 12,000 corpses, found 
when the ice dissolved in spring, 
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pore eloquent if belated testi- 
mony. 


There was food, and abund- 
ance of it, at Vilna; but one 
hundred and fifty miles of 
snow-clad country separated 
the Grand Army from the 
resources there awaiting it. 
The army moved feebly onward, 
shepherded by the three Kus- 
sian forces, Kutusov pressing 
on the rearguard, while either 
flank of the retreating force 
was watched and harried by 
the other armies of the enemy. 
The disorder which had pre- 
vailed ever since the army 
had left Moscow now reached 
a state beyond even what had 
hitherto prevailed. The horses 
of the corps of Victor and 
Oudinot shared the fate of 
those of other units, and the 
cavalry melted away. The 
weather, however, continued to 
belie the Russian winter, and 
the cold, though intense at 
night, was for the moment 
supportable. But the track of 
the army was still marked out 
by thousands of dead horses, 
by abandoned guns and wag- 
gons and by hundreds of dead 
and dying men. The army 
now lost such inspiration which, 
in spite of all his errors, its 
leader had afforded, for, on 
the 5th December, Napoleon, 
handing over the command to 
Murat, and accompanied by 
but his Mameluke orderly and 
three officers of his house- 
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hold, set off in a carriage for 
Paris. 

If such a thing were possible, 
the departure of the Emperor 
still further increased the dis- 
organisation of the army. The 
marshals contested the author- 
ity of the King of Naples, and 
the lack of subordination in- 
creased as it spread downwards 
to the rank and file. And the 
cold now returned with appal- 
ling severity. During the next 
three days the thermometer 
sank to 29 degrees below zero 
(Fahrenheit). From now on- 
wards the limping crowd of 
fugitives quite definitely ceased 
to be an army: rather was it 
a dumb herd of starving human 
cattle driven on by the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 
Reinforcements came out from 
Vilna to meet the army, but 
they came merely to die. A 
division nearly 12,000 strong 
left Vilna on the 4th, but these 
troops, accustomed to warm 
barracks, were reduced to a 
mere handful in forty-eight 
hours. Two hundred Italian 
troopers for Murat’s guard 
arrived: after one night’s 
bivouac not a single trooper 
was left alive. The story of 
that march from the Beresina 
to Vilna is indeed but one long 
catalogue of horror. Men per- 
ished of the cold in thousands. 
They would stagger of a sud- 
den and, unable to speak, would 
stumble forward like automata. 
Their heads would become 





* “ Vingt-sept degrés an dessous de la glace.” Tableau de la Campagne de Moskou, 


par Réné 


Bourgeois, chirurgien major. Scale (as usual) not given. If Réaumur, then, 


~29 degrees F. If Centigrade, then, -17 degrees F. From other sources it seems that 


the scale referred to was Réaumur. 
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gorged with blood, and from 
their inflamed eyes bloody tears 
would flow. Symptoms of 
paralysis next appeared. The 
unfortunate sufferers fell on 
their knees, then on their hands, 
their heads rolling grotesquely 
from side to side, the while 
from their gaping mouths came 
frightful moans of agony. Then 
the heads would sink to the 
ground, and, from some rup- 
tured artery or vessel, a gush 
of crimson would stain the 
mantle of snow which was to 
be their winding-sheet. 

Vilna was reached by the 
remnant of the sufferers on 
December the 9th. There was 
plenty of food in the place, 
but of organisation there was 
none. Napoleon has been 
severely blamed by several his- 
torians for concealing the real 
plight of his army and for 
leaving the authorities at Vilna 
in total ignorance of the actual 
state of affairs.1 Business-like 
commissaries were there ready 
and willing to issue rations 
and clothing, on authority 
given, and for signed receipts. 
But what availed these for- 
malités bien intempestives for 
40,000 starving, frost - bitten 
men, without organisation and 
without discipline ? There were 
in the place forty days’ supply 
of flour and bread, and thirty- 
six of meat for 100,000 men ; 
‘but the authorities, bound in 
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red tape and tied to indents 
and ledgers, declined to iggye 
the supplies to the moaning 
figures whom they refused to 
believe could be soldiers of 
the Grand Army. Finally, in 
the chaos, some of the marshals 
issued the necessary authority, 
and some food and clothing 
was distributed; but in the 
short stay made at Vilna, in 
touch with magazines bursting 
with food, many scores of 
soldiers died of starvation, and 
not a few soldiers of all ranks 
blew out their brains to put 
an end to their misery. 

The stay was brief, for during 
the night—a night of almost 
unbelievable cold —fire was 
opened on the town. It was 
the Cossacks again, and many 
of the French, exhausted 
though they were, fled from 
Vilna, amongst them being 
Murat, who departed leav- 
ing but scanty orders. The 
indomitable Ney, however, re- 
mained at his post and organ- 
ised the retreat as best he 
could, the place being evacu- 
ated on the morning of the 
10th. For many, however, the 
limit of human endurance had 
arrived. Nearly 20,000 non- 
commissioned officers and men 
were left behind, besides 300 
regimental officers and 7 gel- 
erals. Some were wounded, 
but the majority were ex 
hausted by cold, hunger and 
fatigue. A few, to all appear 





1 The accasation is totally unjust. Between the date of crossing the Beresina and 
his departure for Paris Napoleon had sent three letters to the Duc de Bassano, st 
Vilna, in which occur such expressions as “ Des vivres, des vivres, des vivres |” “ L’armée 
. . . est débandée d’une manitre affreuse.” ‘ Des vivres en abondance peuvent seuls tout 
remettre en ordre.” Many estafettes were, however, captured at this time, and possibly 


none of the letters reached Vilna. 
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ance, were not yet absolutely 
incapacitated from essaying the 
one last lap to safety; but 
their hearts had died within 
them. Leur force morale était a 
bout. 

Another fifty miles would 
pring the relic of the army to 
the Niemen, where an obstacle 
would delay the pursuers, and 
beyond which the fugitives 
would find themselves in allied 
territory. Even this relatively 
short march had difficulties of 
its own, for, but a few miles 
out of Vilna, the road crossed 
a steep hill now covered with 
ice, and, in spite of every 
effort made, it was found neces- 
sary to abandon every vehicle 
and every gun, owing to the 
impossibility of dragging them 
up the frozen slope. The con- 
fusion was increased by the 
looting of one of the few 
treasure waggons which still 
remained. Even the soldiers 
of the rearguard when they 
came up threw away their arms 
to join in the scramble, heed- 
less of the bullets and the 
shouts of the pursuing Cossacks, 
many of whom, it is said, even 
took part in the pillage them- 
selves. At length on the 12th 
December the French arrived 
at Kovno on the Niemen, 
losing 3000 prisoners to the 
pursuers. On the 13th Decem- 
ber the straggling wreck of the 
Grand Army poured across the 
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bridge, in number about 20,000: 
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—of whom five-sixths had never 
seen the Kremlin—the remnant 
of more than half a million 
combatants who had crossed 
the Niemen into Russia since 
the previous June. Following 
the disorganised fugitives came 
the one formed body to show 
that the Grand Army was not 
entirely dissolved—two kings, 
@ prince, eight marshals with 
some staff officers, generals on 
foot; and some hundreds of 
the Old Guard, still carrying 
their arms, and preserving their 
ranks even to the end. 

A rearguard had been hastily 
collected from some troops gar- 
risoning the town. The com- 
mand was taken over by a 
short, sturdy, red-whiskered 
man from the last little band 
of survivors, and with it he 
covered the retirement through 
the place. When abandoned 
by his detachment he remained, 
musket in hand—one dauntless 
figure holding the last foot of 
Russian soil. Soon a handful of 
men rejoined him, and with 
these the last resistance was 
made, the commander himself 
firing the last round and being 
the last to pass the bridge. 
By devious routes and forest 
paths eventually he made his 
way to Gumbinnen, to which 
place the débris of the army 
had hurried, and when asked 
his identity replied, “I am 
the rearguard of the Grand 
Army. I am Marshal Ney.” 
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THACKERAYANA. 


BY R. §. 


“Tr’s only the skin of the 
milk,” observed Miss Lyon in 
a reassuring tone as she handed 
me my second cup of coffee. 
As I took it the bell on the 
door tinkled, and in burst Dr 
F. J. Furnivall. 

The Demoiselles Lyon and 
Hubbard carried on in co- 
partnership the long-established 
and highly respected bakery 
business in the shop in Museum 
Street, Bloomsbury, which occu- 
pied the southern corner of the 
intersecting street called Little 
Russell. Miss Lyon, a middle- 
aged Victorian (her bustle and 
large comb, the teeth or prongs 
of which appeared to be deeply 
implanted in the back of her 
head, were conspicuous), was 
the predominant member of 
the firm, and Miss Hubbard 
(whose form no customer had 
ever seen) the dormant one. 
Together with an imposing pres- 
ence and a somewhat haughty 
mien, Miss Lyon had at her 
command a voice which could, 
at will, be imperious or sooth- 
ing. Her whole being radiated 
the severest propriety. Her 
competence or, I should say, 
her skill in all she did in her 
unique station behind the 
counter, to my mind, savoured 
of the marvellous. (Cinquevalli 
himself might well have missed 
the egg which I once saw her 
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catch in a teaspoon.) It is not 
surprising, therefore, that I felt 
the dormant Miss Hubba 
would have no chance should 
she suddenly appear, from the 
Screened recess inhabited by 
her, in the outward semblance 
of the Venus of Milo. Miss 
Lyon would still be supreme, 

Dr F. J. Furnivall had a 
personality in no way less 
remarkable than that of Miss 
Lyon. Always the picture of 
rude health, with a complexion 
which many a girl must have 
envied, he carried himself like 
@ prince, but a prince who had 
just left his friend Shakespeare 
or Chaucer round the corner. 
Ever on the brink of some 
literary discovery, his voice 
and manner were buoyant, not 
to say jaunty. His unbrushed 
clothes divulged their owner's 
indifference to matters sar- 
torial. He now said as he 
buttered his roll, “Come for 
a row this afternoon with me, 
Miss Lyon; you'll trim the 
boat nicely.” 

Like Dr Furnivall, the regu- 
lar customers of ‘Lyon & 
Hubbard’ were nearly all 
‘readers’ or officials at the 
British Museum at the end of 
the street. For reasons which, 
to them, were more than sufi 
cient, the restaurant within 
that building was voted 
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‘heastly’ (certainly the buns 
were invariably stale and the 
coffee suggested dippings out 
of the Iukewarm Nile), while, 
on the contrary, the refresh- 
ments to be obtained in Museum 
Street, though not to be had 
‘in variety,’ were ‘ first-class,’ 
the coffee always steaming and 
fragrant (‘the skin of the 
milk,’ by some, was eaten as 
a dainty with a spoon) and 
the buns fresh from the oven. 
To ‘Lyon & Hubbard’ daily 
repaired, therefore, a number 
of scholars and students of 
poth sexes. The ladies, who, 
however, were in an extreme 
minority, by some mysterious 
understanding with Miss Lyon, 
always sat, not on the small 
stools by the counter, but at 
the marble-topped table which 


_ stood somewhat in the back- 


ground by the side window 
overlooking Little Russell 
Street. One felt that these 
ladies were tolerated rather 
than welcomed by ‘Lyon & 
Hubbard,’ and tolerated was 
I myself. Not that there was 
anything against my character 
—no !—but I was very young 
and callow, at least a quarter 
of a century, I should say, 
separating me from the young- 
‘st of the male customers. 
On the other hand, none of 
them, so far as I know, had 
a father who was a customer. 
(My father appeared in the 
course of each afternoon to 
greet Miss Lyon and buy from 


. her a rock-cake, which he bore 


away with him in a paper bag. 
He was too busy ever to sit 
down in the shop.) 
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While Dr Furnivall and I 
were discussing the merits of 
Browning’s just published 
volume of poems, the shop 
door opened and a young lady 
of surpassing loveliness entered. 
Leaving the door ajar (a crime 
in the eyes of the firm), she 


glided to the counter. Then 
she said— 
“Good afternoon. A tin 


loaf, if you please.” 

Miss Lyon’s rather beady 
eyes scrutinised this casual 
female customer. She said— 

“We don’t serve the flats.” 

There ensued a dead silence, 
during which I felt the colour 
mounting to my cheeks (and 
ears). 

“May I not have a loaf of 
bread?” at last faltered the 
lady. 

“T have already told you 
we don’t serve the flats,” firmly 
repeated the Lyon’s voice. 

“ But surely .. .” 

Turning slightly to her right 
and raising her voice, Miss 
Lyon then said, ‘“‘ Miss Hub- 
bard, I have to trouble you. 
Tell me, pray, do we or do we 
not serve the flats? ” 

A shiver or quiver appeared 
to agitate the screen, while 
from her lair behind it Miss 
Hubbard made reply— 

“* Miss Lyon, we agreed—you 
and I—never to serve the 
flats.” 

“There!” said Miss Lyon 
to the shrinking lady, “as you 
would not take my word, I 
have consulted my partner. 
You heard what she has said— 
We do not serve the flats.” 

Dr Furnivall bounded from 
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his stool. 
He said— 

“Miss Lyon, you are an 
anachronism, and would have 
been one in the Middle Ages. 
People, whether living in flats 
or elsewhere, alike need bread. 
Now choose any loaf you wish 
for, dear young lady,” he pro- 
ceeded with a winning smile, 
“and accept it from a student, 
by name Furnivall.” Then, as 
the lady appeared to be about 
to cry, striking an attitude, he 
declaimed— 


His fine eyes flashed. 


““* Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness 
rough, 
Each sting that bids, nor sit nor 
stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ! 
Learn, nor account the pang! Dare, 
never grudge the throe.’ 


Now, young Garnett,” he 
wound up, “here’s something 
for you to do—see our friend 
safely to her home.” 

Miss Lyon, who had blanched 
while Dr Furnivall was holding 
forth, recovered herself. She 
took from the window a tin 
loaf, wrapped it in paper, and 
then without a word handed 
it to him. He passed it to 
me, and the lady and [I left 
the shop together. 

Yes, she was crying. “‘ You 
mustn’t mind,” said I. ‘‘ Miss 
Lyon simply hates flats having 
been built in her street, as she 
calls it, and she cannot bring 
herself to have anything to do 
with them. It’s absurd, but 
there it is!” We were now 


crossing the road, and in the 
hope of seeing a smile, I said, 
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“Had you come in 4 little 
earlier, you would have heard 
Dr Furnivall (he is the founder 
of half a dozen learned Societies) 
ask the ‘anachronism’ to go 
for a row with him this after. 
noon. He said that she would 
trim the boat nicely. I wonder 
what his crew of girls—you 
have heard of his ‘ Hammer. 
smith Sculling Club for Girls 
and Men ’ ?—would have said 
had she accepted ? ” 

“I think that the world is 
horrid,” she said. ‘‘ Who could 
have imagined that I should 
be refused bread ? ” 

“But who could have imag- 
ined how your loaf comes to 
be under my arm? Was not 
Dr Furnivall magnificent ? Do 
you not think of him as your 
knight in shining armour ?” 

“He wants brushing; but 
here is the door.” 

We went into the hall. 
There we saw a lad, who 
whistled as he sauntered up 
and down, knocking a letter 
against the wall. 

He said, ‘‘Oh, this is for 
you, Miss, and I was to take 
away the books.” 

“The books!” she gasped ; 
“the books ! ” 

Then she tore at the envelope, 
and pulling out a sheet of 
paper scanned it. 

“This is awful!” she said. 
“My editor wants the novels 
back.” 

** What novels ? ” 

“The novels I had for re 
view.” 

Well? ” 

“Tcan’t explain here. Please 
wait,” she said to the boy. 
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Taking a key from her pocket, 
she added to me, “ Mine is the 
top flat. Will you come up 7” 

We went up the stairs to- 
gether. 

I cannot remember exactly 
what next happened, but I see 
myself seated on a black 
metal- bound box in a very 
sparsely furnished room. The 
reviewer of novels is agitatedly 
walking up and down on a 
strip of matting, and I am 
reading a note. It says— 


“Deak Mapam,—My = wife 
writes from Southsea that for 
the past three months she has 
received no novels to read. 
As she seems much put out 
in the matter, I am sending 
this by a messenger, who is 
instructed to bring back the 
novels you have had for review 
purposes. They should have 
been returned to this office in 
the ordinary course. Perhaps 
you will be so good as to take 
note for your future guidance.” 


I say, “Have you not got 
the novels ? ” 

And she replies, ‘‘ No, of 
course not. I sold them all to 
Mrs Lazarus.” 

“Mrs Lazarus of Bookseller’s 
Row? I know her.” 

“You do ? ” 

“Yes. We had better go to 
her at once ; but when did you 
sell the books ? ” 

“Oh, as I finished with 
them.” 

“Some time ago ? ” 

“ Not very long.” 

“Well, let us go. 
take the loaf.” 


Please 
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* But the boy ? ” 

“T will manage him.” 

We went downstairs. To our 
relief, the boy had disappeared. 

On our way to the ‘ Row’ 
(we were much splashed with 
mud by carts a8 we went down 
Drury Lane) the lady told me 
that the novels were all in 
three volumes, and that being, 
in her opinion, badly written 
or ‘ dull,’ she had cut them up 
unmercifully. “I feel that 
their authors—Mrs Hungerford 
and Hawley Smart especially— 
are trying to find out where I 
live,” she said. 

I discouraged this alarming 
notion, telling her (untruth- 
fully) that novelists, like eels, 
rather enjoy, being cut up. 

** Now about Mrs Lazarus,” 
I continued. “I strongly ad- 
vise you to tell her the whole 
story. Her business largely 
consists in buying ‘review’ 
copies, which she exports to 
the colonies so a8 not to damage 
the home market. And she 
buys such stacks of three- 
volume novels that a few less 
won’t matter to her. She may 
agree to return them at the 
price she paid you. Have you 
ahy money ? ” 

“é No.” 

“Well, that is where I can 
help you. I will assure Mrs 
Lazarus that she will be paid. 
If necessary, you must let me 
help you until you have 
money.” 

“IT don’t know that I ever 
shall have any,” the lady said. 

“Oh, money always comes 
in,” I told her unveraciously. 
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Have I said that it was a 
Saturday afternoon ? We 
found the ‘ Row’ surging with 
book-lovers. Men with their 
bodies half-buried in ‘four- 
penny boxes’ filled with (pos- 
sibly) priceless gems; men 
with their noses adhering to 
window-panes as they tried to 
read titles on book-backs ; men 
elbowing each other as they 
stood handling volumes ‘all 
at sixpence.’ At one ‘box’ 
I paused, for it bore a placard 
on which a legend scrawled in 
blue chalk attracted me— 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. 
By G. B. Shaw. 


Twopence each. 


“That is by a friend of Dr 
Furnivall,”’ I said to my com- 
panion. “He is an atheist, 
a socialist and a vegetarian. 
I heard him say so at a meeting 
of the Shelley Society.” 

“Do come on.” 

“One moment, I must buy 
his book.” 

I extracted twopence from 
my pocket, took up a copy of 
‘Cashel Byron,’ and paid for it. 

We went on, and at last, 
having pushed through the 
crowd, gained the house of 
Lazarus. 

As we paused near the open 
door, the proprietress herself 
surged from the inner dark- 
ness of her shop. 

“Jacob!” she screamed. 
“Jacob! Where’s that limb 
of a Jacob got to?” 
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WhereJacob,whom1 imagined 
to be one of her numerous gong 
was I cannot say, for, on 
recognising me, she relinquished 
her immediate desire to re. 
cover him, merely observing 
that, later in the afternoon, she 
would wring his neck for him. 

We followed her inside. 

“Now, Mr Garnett,” said 
she, “‘ you were here not long 
back asking for a set of Balzac. 
Well, I have got one in the 
yellow covers you wanted, and 
all complete. See here!” 

“Splendid,” said I, “ but 
ladies first, you know. This 
lady wishes to see you about 
some novels—‘review’ copies 
—she sold you.” 

“Yes, I recollect. I shipped 
them off to the Cape a fort- 
night back.” 

“They have all gone ?” 

“Yes, but you will take the 
set of Balzac ? ” 

I see myself out in the 
‘Row’ again. I am trying, 
unsuccessfully, to console a 
very miserable lady. We stood, 
I remember, for a longish time 
by Denny’s large corner shop, 
which displayed a wonderful 
efflorescence of novels in illus- 
trated paper covers—novels by, 
besides others, G. P. R. James, 
Harrison Ainsworth, Captain 
Marryat and Fenimore Cooper. 
There we had much discussion. 
At last she said, “I suppose 
I must go and see him on 


Monday. No, I can’t; I don’t 


dare.’’ 








1 The Modern Press, 13 Paternoster Row, E.C., 1886. Some three years ago I 


was offered £75 for this twopenny volume—a ‘first edition.’ 
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“See whom ? ” 

“ My editor.” 

“Who is he ? ” 

“Mr Latey.” 

“He did not sign the letter, 
did he ?” 

“No. Someone signed it for 
him.” 

“What we must do,” said I, 
“ig to go to the British 
Museum.” 


Never before had the hushed 
reading-room, which I feel toler- 
ably sure many of my readers 
have never seen, although the 
span of its dome is but a little 
eclipsed in size by that of St 
Peter’s at Rome—never before, 
I repeat, had the magnificence 
of the reading-room so much 
impressed, awed me. On enter- 
ing it we had involuntarily 
paused. I drew a deep breath. 
“Tsn’t it marvellous ? ” I whis- 
pered. “And the amazing 
thing is that the man—Antonio 
Panizzi—who designed it was 
a librarian. He sketched the 
rough plan under an inspira- 
tion. When submitted to archi- 
tects no single fault was dis- 
covered in it. And not only 
in its beauty is it perfect, but 
in its every detail, all alike 
serving the main purpose— 
that of practical utility.” 

“Tt is very stuffy,” said the 
lady. 

“Come with me to the 
centre.” 

We slowly approached the 
centre desk. 

Presently I said, “You see 
that tall man in the top hat. 
I want you to tell your story 
to him, for he can help you.” 
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“IT never can. What would 
he think of me ? ” 

“Oh, he will understand at 
once. Look at that lady who 
has just been talking with 
him.” 

*‘ She looks cheerful.” 

“And so will you! Now 
just relate exactly what has 
happened, and be sure to men- 
tion Mr Latey’s name. I will 
wait for you. Look! There 
is a vacant desk at the very 
end of this row. I will sit at 
it until you come.” 

I watched her go up to the 
tall man and saw him bend a 
little to listen to her. Then I 
went to the vacant chair. 

Soon the man who sat next 
me yawned, stretched out his 
arms, and then, having risen, 
went to one of the open shelves, 
on which he replaced the volume 
he had been reading. Having 
so done, he walked off, evi- 
dently for the day. Some com- 
pelling agency seemed to lay 
hold of me. I found myself 
going to the shelf and then 
touching the row of books. 
Now which one did he replace ? 
I asked myself. My hand 
stopped. My fingers clutched 
one of the volumes and drew 
it out. I took it back to my 
seat. 


I look up from my reading 
a8 two figures, coming from the 
centre, stop at my desk. One 
of them is the man in the tall 
hat. ‘“ Robert,” he says, “ this 
is Mr Latey, who chanced to 
be in the room.” 

“TI wish to thank you,” Mr 
Latey says, “and to tell you 
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that your friend need be under 
no apprehensions respecting her 
sale of the review copies. In- 
deed, it was my fault; when 
she took up the work she 
should have been notified of 
our wish for them. By the 
way, she asked us to tell you 
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that she fears she left the door 
of her room open and has 
therefore hastened off,” 

The two friends return to 
their work, and I retum to 
my discovery, for, in the volume 
before me, I have found ap 
unsigned paper by Thackeray. 


Ii. 


Before I had finished reading 
Thackeray’s long paper in the 
‘Foreign Quarterly Review,’ I 
knew what I would do—I 
would send it to my friend in 
Colorado; for the author of 
‘Vanity Fair’ and he were 
inextricably mingled in my 
mind. To think of one was to 
think of the other. Had I not 
been sitting in the reading-room, 
I am sure that I should have 
clapped my hands together, 
crying out, “How pleased the 
‘Scapegoat’ will be!” As it 
was, I finished my perusal of 
the article, which, though 
Thackerayan in its every para- 
graph, was not altogether to 
my taste, and then proceeded 
to make an extract from it 
with the intention of having 
a copy of the whole made 
later on for the ‘ Scapegoat’s ’ 
behoof. It will be observed 
how certain I felt that the 
paper would be new to him. 
My reason was this. Thack- 
eray’s essay was a long review 
of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Letters from 
the Rhine’; and inasmuch as 
Titmarsh was by no means 
complimentary to the great 
man in his self-imposed réle 
of political prophet; and as, 


moreover, the ‘ Scapegoat’ and 
I on several occasions had 
argued about Hugo’s literary 
supremacy (so I called it), I 
felt assured that, had my friend 
ever read Thackeray’s paper, 
he would have quoted from it 
against Victor and against my- 
self. As I mechanically copied 
out the extract I recalled com- 
ing on him in Russell Square 
one afternoon. Habited in his 
well-worn brown overcoat of 
superfine cloth (a relic of his 
prosperous days) he was gazing 
at a house. I had come up 
softly behind him and gently 
touched him on the shoulder. 
His whole large but rather 
lean person quivered, then it 
sprang forward ; next, one of 
the most startled faces I have 
ever seen swivelled round and 
looked at me. Finally, its 
owner said in a tone of the 
most intense relief, ‘Oh, it’s 
you! Please never do that 
again!” Poorfellow! Hehad 
good reason to be shy of being 
touched on the shoulder. Of 
gentle birth and possessed at 
one time of a competency, he 
had been persuaded in a fatal 
moment by a club acquaintance 
to spend an hour daily in the 
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city. The result was his 
financial ruin. Presently I asked 
him, What was he doing in 
Russell Square? He replied, 
“Tam identifying Mr Sedley’s 
house. Like George Osborne, 
I have walked down South- 
ampton Row, and I ought to 
be able to make out the 
drawing-room balcony from 
which Amelia Sedley was look- 
ing across the Square, while 
Rebecca Sharp, from her upper 
window, was in observation 
also.” Yes, there he stood, a 
man without a bean, much 
less a house or even a bed to 
call his own, to whom old 
‘Thack’s’ creations’ were so 
real, and I must add so dear, 
that he was trying to find the 
baleony and window from 
which two of them respectively 
had looked! The right house 
at last having been satis- 
factorily identified (a monster 
hotel came along later and 
swept away Mr Sedley’s man- 
sion), I contrived to persuade 
my friend, who was more than 
double my age, to accompany 
me to a confectioner’s (the one 
in the passage off Southampton 
Row leading to Queen Square) 
despite his longing to show me 
the outside of Thackeray’s old 
abode in Great Coram Street 
near-by. It was then that he 
told me he was presently going 
to Colorado. . . . He choked 
80 much over his tea and 
muffins that I failed to gather 
what he was going to do in 
Colorado. (I suspect that he 
himself knew but very little.) 
Something he did say of the 
Board’ (in Moorgate Street). 


Then he expressed the pious 
hope that his old volunteer 
uniform (it was somewhere in 
our house in a decayed-looking 
tin box) was not moth-eaten ; 
and I think he added that he 
expected to get some shooting. 
I said, ‘“‘ Will you accept a set 
of Thackeray from me to take 
with you?” His reply was, 
* No thanks ; give it to your- 
self. I know Thackeray well.” 
Well then, off to Colorado went 
my friend, and it was some time 
before he sent any news of 
himself. Eventually a letter 
in his excellent hand arrived. 
He was existing in a ram- 
shackle hotel on a pittance 
irregularly remitted by the 
Secretary of the ‘ Board’ in 
Moorgate Street, and had noth- 
ing to do, there being no shoot- 
ing, except to kill flies. As for 
the mine, it was a burst-up 
affair, locally known as ‘ Old 
Joe’s Curse.’ He said: “I am 
advised by a Denver Attorney 
that here I must stay, there 
being some rails, trucks and 
gear of problematical value, 
unless and until the ‘ Board’ 
refuses or neglects to send any 
salary at all. It seems that 
I am the scapegoat; for the 
‘ Board’s ’ Report to the Share- 
holders attributes the inability 
to pay any dividends entirely 
to my inefficiency! Yes, I 
am indeed the scapegoat.” 

By the next mail I sent a 
long letter, with the extract, 
out to Colorado. 

If I allowed my readers to 
suppose that when next, on 
my way to the British Museum, 
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I presented myself at Miss 
Lyon’s counter, I felt at ease 
about my ‘goings on’ with 
the reviewer of novels, I should 
be misleading them. I did 
not feel at ease, but tried to 
appear infinitely so. Probably 
I failed. At all events, Miss 
Lyon, after recommending me 
a hard-boiled egg, said— 

** Miss Hubbard and I have 
been thinking about you, and 
have decided to tell you to be 
most careful whom you marry.” 
Looking hard at me, she added : 
“We know that none of the 
ladies you see here would suit 
you.” Raising her voice, she 
concluded : “Is that right, 
Miss Hubbard ? ” 

With a groan the well-known 
voice from the mysterious lair 
answered— 

** Quite right, Miss Lyon.” 

“But I don’t want to 
marry,” I said as I cracked my 
egg-shell. 

Miss Lyon’s expression, as 
she gazed at me, I can never 
forget, so blended in it were 
pity for my defenceless condi- 
tion and contempt for my 
ignorance of the same (only it 
was much later that I so 
understood it). 

“Ah!” said she at last. 
é Ah ! +B 

I said nothing. 

The shop gradually filled 
with customers, all ‘ regulars’ 
I think; and presently I was 
listening to a discussion be- 
tween Sir Henry Howorth, 
author of ‘ The Glacial Night- 
mare and the Flood’ and ‘A 
History of the Mongols,’ and 
Mr Stibbs, the well-known 
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second-hand bookseller, gir 
Henry had just received from 
@ correspondent somewhere in 
Thibet an earthen pot with a 
lining, which, though perhaps 
thousands of years old, still 
contained fragments of some- 
thing which might at one time 
have been food. “ It may well 
be,” said Sir Henry, “ that the 
lining preserved the food 
for an indefinite period of 
time; if so, the problem of 
existence——” 

“You mean,” interrupted a 
customer famous for his collec- 
tion of black-letter ballads, 
*“‘ you mean that your Mongols 
lived on preserved meat—prob- 
ably sausages. Now, Miss 
Lyon,” he continued, “ why 
shonid we be worse off than 
the Mongols? Why should 
we have to exist on hard- 
boiled eggs? Why, in short, 
don’t you give wus all 
sausages ? ” 

“Because of the trouble 
and smell of the cooking,” 
came Miss Lyon’s decisively 
pronounced answer. 

“Hah!” triumphantly pro- 
ceeded the man of ballads, 
“Hah ! I knew you were going 
to say that. Now just look 
at this, if you please.” So 
saying, he drew from his black 
bag a small cardboard box, 
which opening he displayed te 
us all a _ reddish object. 
“Now,” continued he, “this 
is a smoked sausage; it needs 
no cooking, for it is cooked. 
What do you say about if, 
Miss Lyon ? ” 

“T never heard of such 4 
thing,” she replied, “and I 
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am sure that Miss Hubbard 
would never approve, so it’s of 
no use thinking of it. Besides, 
it gives me the creeps to think 
of serving cold sausages.” 

A loud laugh seemed to 

shake the shop, and actually 
did cause vibration in certain 
pottles of sweets. Dr Furnivall 
stood among us, eyeing the 
sausage. “What an ana- 
chronism you are, Miss Lyon,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ At the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge those 
sausages have been eaten for 
ages.” 
“Indeed! Oh, well, in that 
case I am prepared to consult 
Miss Hubbard in the matter,”’ 
said Miss Lyon. She spoke as 
one making an extraordinarily 
great concession; but obvi- 
ously the mention of ‘the 
University of Cambridge ’ had 
deeply impressed her. 

“Now look here, Miss Lyon,” 
said the ballad man, “I'll 
leave this sausage with you 
to sample with your partner. 
(The rest in the box my wife 
is expecting.) And if you 
agree, I’ll undertake to buy 
for and on your behalf and 
bring you each week a box 
from the Civil Service Supply 
Association—it’s on my way 
from home to the Museum. 
All you will have to do is to 
sell the sausages to us—at a 
profit, of course.” 

“We shall see what Miss 
Hubbard may decide,” Miss 
Lyon said. 

We all felt that victory was 
a8 good as won. Miss Lyon 
had been visibly intrigued. Sir 
Henry Howorth said: “ Lyon 


and Hubbard may well, on 
mature reflection, consider 
that what was good for the 
Mongols will be good for us.” 
Mr Stibbs said: “In my next 
catalogue I shall devote a 
section to books on foods, both 
ancient and modern.” 

As for me, I proceeded to 
the reading-room to extract 
several volumes of the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly ’ from their resting- 
places and carry them to a 
desk. There still sat the same 
man still asleep over a volume 
of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly,’ and 
there I had a bad time of it. 
The volumes were replete with 
papers dealing with books on 
any one of which Thackeray 
might well be expected to have 
written ; but this proved noth- 
ing. Some papers were 
evidently not from his pen; 
others might be. I got very 
confused and very tired, I 
remember, and I freely excused 
the sleeping man as at last 
I put the volumes in their 
places. Had Thackeray con- 
tributed more than the one 
paper on Hugo to the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly ’ ? 

Somewhat later my interest 
in Thackeray, always keen, 
was much invigorated. It 
happened in this way. I was 
just about to take tea with 
my mother when a lady—an 
old family friend and a fairly 
frequent visitor—came in. 
Watching my mother pour for 
her— 

“Tt’s my idea,” said she 
pleasantly, “that you have 
a docile pot. Look how it 
pours! So neatly and ele- 
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gantly! Now, my own pot 
is often in a tantrum, and then 
the divil’s in it—not a drop 
of tea can I get until I 
have threatened it. Only the 
other afternoon I had four 
friends to tea with me, when 
my pot must needs decide to 
be angry with me. Six spoon- 
fuls of the best China and half 
a kettle of boiling water I had 
put inside it, but not a drop 
would come out. ‘ Very well, 
then,’ I said to it, ‘I'll go and 
borrow my sister’s pot,’ and 
off I went for it. When I 
came back with it in my 
hand, one of my friends said, 
‘Just try your teapot again, 
Henriette; it looks as if it 
were asking to be poured.’ 
And so it was. I didn’t have 
to use Alice’s pot after all. 
What do you think of that, 
Mrs Garnett?” (Later, we 
heard from the friend that she 
had deftly removed an obstruc- 
tion in the spout of the seem- 
ingly recalcitrant teapot.) 
Other visitors arrived; and 


by-and-by someone  men- 
tioned  Thackeray’s ‘Irish 
Sketch Book.’ 


“Don’t talk of it,” said 
Henriette. ‘‘ Poor Thackeray 
did not understand the Irish 
at all. I’ve heard my father 
tell him so again and again.” 

** But your father was Irish,” 
observed my mother; “and 
did not Thackeray say of him, 
‘When Corkran dies he will go 
straight to heaven, and all the 
angels will turn out and present 
arms to him.’ Did he not say 
that ? ” 

“* Yes, indeed, those were his 
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own words. But as it proved, 
he was in heaven himself long 
years before my father 
Thackeray’s health was but 
poor, a8 we all often noticed, 
and we sometimes begged him 
not to smoke so many cigars— 
especially the black ones he 
was so fond of. After his 
sudden death, ’twas said that 
they had killed him; though 
his doctor (he was a friend, a 
surgeon) had told him they 
would do him no harm.” 

One of the other visitors then 
asked Miss Corkran for how 
long she had known Thackeray. 
“* Since I was seven years old,” 
was her reply. “We were 
then living in Paris, my father 
being French Correspondent to 
several newspapers. Thack- 
eray was so fond of children 
that he always asked to see 
us; and most generous was 
he—his pockets were stuffed 
with cakes and bonbons for 
us. I wish he had never 
given us anything more valu- 
able, for I once threw his gift 
of a five-franc piece back at 
him !” 

‘eé Why 9 99 

“Well, I can’t exactly re 
member who it was, but some 
stupid person had said, ‘ Hen- 
riette, you like Thackeray be- 
cause he gives you money.’ I 
was indignant, and the next 
time that Thackeray gave me 
a five-franc piece (I was Mm 
my bed) I passionately threw 
it back at him and burst into 
tears.” 

“ Did he understand ? ” 

“No; I am afraid not. I 
sobbed too much to be able 
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to say a word, and there was 
no one there who could explain 
for me.” 

“ Henriette, you really ought 
to write your Reminiscences 
of Thackeray and the many 
other celebrities you have 
known,” said my mother. 

“T am airaid of making 
miscuief,” was Miss Corkran’s 


reply. 


“JT do wonder at you—still 
lunching in that shop.” 

After an interval of I cannot 
now say what space of time, I 
had met the reviewer of novels 
at the corner of Great Russell 
and Museum Streets. She was 
looking thin and pale, I 
thought. ‘‘ Yes,” she went on, 
“T see you sitting there as I 
pass. Once I saw you smiling 
a8 you spoke to that woman ; 
and——”’ 

‘cc Yes 9 ” 

“T felt that I must rush in 
and strangle her.” 

“Strangle Miss Lyon! How 
could you think of such a 
thing? She is the guardian 
angel of us all.” 

The lady appeared to swallow 
something bitter. 

“Now listen to this,” said 
Tr hastily, and I related the 
history of the Cambridge saus- 
ages, together with a dénoda- 
ment. When I had finished, 
she asked: “Do you expect 
me to believe that the ballad 
man actually pays twopence 
halfpenny for his daily saus- 
age—the very identical sausage 
he himself has bought for two- 
pence ? ” 

“T do.” 
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“Then he must be an idiot.” 

“Why so? Miss Lyon and 
Miss Hubbard, after consider- 
ing the matter very carefully, 
decided that as he was what 
lawyers call a ‘ Volunteer,’ that 
is to say, the offer to buy them 
from the Stores came entirely 
from him, they are entitled to 
their profit on each and every 
sausage to whomsoever sold 
in the ordinary and legitimate 
course of their business. Re- 
member that they have heavy 
overhead expenses.” 

“You men madden me,” 
said she. ‘“ Can’t you see you 
are being diddled ? ” 

“Sometimes some of us sus- 
pect something of the sort,” 
replied I; ‘but Mr Stibbs 
says it is our fate, and that 
Fate is stronger than Man.” 

The reviewer appeared to be 
reflecting. At last with a blush 
she said: ‘‘ Mr Garnett, I did 
not mean to ask you to help 
me, but now I will. It seems 
to me so dreadful that I should 
be idle, I who want money 
so badly, when very likely if 
I asked for it, there is work that 
I could do. Mr Latey has no 
novels for me now, and won’t 
have any until the next pub- 
lishing season, he says; so I 
am stranded. Some copying 
work—anything—would be a 
godsend. Can you possibly 
find me a job? ” 

* One is waiting for you,” I 
replied. 

“Where ? ” 

“In the reading-room. Let 
us go there.” 

As we crossed the Quad- 
rangle, I said: ‘‘I am sorry 
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you find the room stuffy, for 
I am afraid that your work will 
have to be done there. On 
the other hand, it is the only 
building in the world known 
to me where one’s feet are 
always warm, the heating ap- 
paratus being underneath the 
floor. This circumstance ac- 
counts for the fact that many 
writers do their best work in 
the room, for cold feet are 
terrible enemies to the pro- 
duction of good literature.”’ 

“But why, oh why, don’t 
they open the windows ? ” 

** Ah, Panizzi was too shrewd 
a man to have windows that 
open and shut.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Can’t you imagine the 
eternal wrangling among 
the ‘readers’ if the windows 
opened? One would want 
them to be shut, another 
would require them to be 
opened. Although the ventila- 
tion in the roof is sufficient for 
most people, my father was 
once tackled about the ‘ stuffy 
atmosphere’ by a ‘reader.’ 
Wisely he said not a word, 
but sent for the engineer. That 
gentleman, after the ‘reader’ 
had delivered himself of his 
complaints, said: ‘No, sir, 
if I opened those windows some 
of you ‘readers ” would soon 
be up to boiling point.’ And 
so they would ! ” 

“Well,” said the reviewer, 
“if I faint from want of air, 
I suppose I shall be looked 
after.” 

“Yes, but you had better 
not! A lady reader who had 
fainted ‘came to,’ much to 
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the derangement of her neryony 
system, in a stone Sarcophagus, 
though how she got there re. 
mains somewhat of a mystery,” 

We were now in the room, 
As we neared the shelves eon- 
taining the ‘ Foreign Quarterly’ 
I glanced at the desks near 
them. To my horror, there 
at the end desk next the shelyeg 
with the ‘Foreign Quarterly’ 
he sat—I mean, of course, the 
very man to whom in a sense 
I owed my discovery of the 
Thackeray paper. As on the 
two former occasions on which 
I had seen him, he appeared to 
be asleep. I looked along the 
particular shelf; there was a 
gap among the volumes. And 
—yes! the one I wanted was 
missing. I groaned aloud. 

“What on earth is the 
matter ? ’’ whispered the lady. 

“Your work——” 

Well ? ” 

“The book I wanted you 
for is being read by someone.” 

cé Who ? 9? 

“ T feel sure, by that slumber- 
ing gentleman there.” 

“How can he read when 
asleep ? ”’ 

“Evidently you know very 
little about men, or you would 
know that their best work is 
often done when slumbering. 
The learned judges—some of 
them—owe their best judg- 
ments to their slumber i 
Court; and it is very certain 
that when Besant is awake, 
Rice is _ asleep. Further- 
more i 

“Mr Garnett——”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Don’t look. 


I am going 
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to take that book away from 
that miserable man and give 
him another one.” 

Already she was taking a 
volume of the ‘Foreign 
Quarterly’ from its place on 
the open shelves. Then she 
quickly glided to the desk of 
the slumberer, picked up his 
opened book and substituted 
for it the one in her hand, which 
she then opened. The 
‘reader’ snored gently; and 
so we left him. 

We took our seats at one 
of the narrow tables farther 
round the room. The reviewer 
said: “ Now tell me, Mr Gar- 
nett, how did you know that 
that sleeping man had _ this 
book ? ” 

“Well, he had, the last time 
T was here.” 

“Do you mean to say that he 
always goes to sleep over it ? ” 
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“No, no; I don’t say that.” 

“You don’t say that ? ” 

“No; I think that he has 
just been having his sleep out. 
He began it a few weeks ago, 
and is now perhaps about to 
finish it.” 

“T shall go and ask him if 
you are right.” 

“You had far better attend 
to your work. Now,” I said, 
“listen.” And in a hushed 
voice I read from the ‘ bor- 
rowed’ volume the opening 
paragraphs of what, thanks to 
me, so many of Thackeray’s 
admirers have doubtless since 
read for themselves—his essay 
called ‘The Rhine,’ by Victor 
Hugo. 

The reviewer was but little 
impressed thereby, I remem- 
ber; but she most gladly 
agreed to make a copy of the 
whole of the essay for me. 


(To be continued.) 





LITTLE SHIPS. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


OCEAN voyaging in small 
yachts appears to be becoming 
fashionable. To set out aboard 
@ little sailing-boat and sail in 
her across the oceans is a con- 
siderable undertaking. It has 
not been a really popular pro- 
ceeding—until last year, when 
as many as five tiny craft were 
circumnavigating the globe, 
while no less than sixteen 
others completed long trans- 
oceanic passages. These yachts 
ranged from 29 to 40 feet in 
length, and were sailed and 
navigated by amateur yachts- 
men. In addition, ten yachts 
raced last summer, with 
amateur crews, across the 
Atlantic from Newport, B.I., to 
Plymouth. These thirty - one 
ocean passages were made by 
yachts known to me, and there 
must be several others about 
which I have not heard. As 
several of these ventures are 
now under way and many 
more are being projected for 
the present year, it may prove 
useful if some light be thrown 
on what has been done in this 
direction in the past—and why 
it has been done. 

Joshua Slocum was the first 
man who went ocean yachting 
for pleasure in a small boat. 
He sailed his 37-feet Spray 
all round the world, all by 
himself, and he was the first 
man in all the world’s history 
to accomplish this prodigious 


feat. He left Boston on th 
24th April 1895, and returned 
to Newport, BR.I., on 27th Jun 
1898, via Gibraltar, the Straits 
of Magellan and the Cape of 
Good Hope, a voyage of over 
46,000 miles. Slocum was 4 
professional seaman of great 
courage, endurance and experi- 
ence. He set sail in the Spray 
on a second voyage, and wa 
never heard of again. 

Only two other men have 
sailed alone around the world 
Alain Gerbault left Cannes on 
25th April 1923 in the cutter 
Firecrest. The boat was a 
English cruiser, 30 feet on the 
waterline, and built in 1892 
Gerbault returned to Havre on 
the 25th July 1929, via New 
York, the Panama Canal, Torres 
Straits, the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Cape Verde Islands. 
He, like Slocum, had brains, 
courage and endurance; but 
he was an amateur yachtsmal, 
and when he set out he had n0 
experience of ocean sailing. 
He had his troubles accordingly, 
and took 101 days to reach 
New York from Gibraltar 
However, I suppose he now 
knows as much about single 
handed ocean sailing a8 aly 
man living. He is building 4 
new 34-feet cutter to his owl 
design, and sets sail in her by 
himself for the South Seas this 
spring. : 

The third single-handed et 
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eumnavigator is Harry Pidgeon. 
He set out with brains, forti- 
tude and no experience at all. 
He has, however, a god-like 
faith in himself more valuable 
than any mere mortal experi- 
ence. After reading Robert 
louis Stevenson and Joseph 
Conrad, Pidgeon thought he 
would like to see more of the 
world than could be seen from 
his western American farm. 
So he studied the theory of 
boat-building, and built him- 
self the 36-feet yawl Islander. 
He studied the theory of sail- 
making, and made Islander a 
suit of sails. After studying the 
theory of seamanship and navi- 
gation, he shipped his boat by 
rail to San Francisco — and 
sailed her single - handed to 
Tahiti! When he was tired of 
Tahiti he wished to sail to San 


Francisco again, but discovered 
that the Trade winds, which 
blow from east to west, would 
not allow him to sail back 


direct. He therefore made a 
fair wind of it and continued 
to sail to the eastward, all 
round the world, and eventu- 
ally arrived home via Australia, 
the Cape and the Panama 
Canal, a matter of some 30,000 
miles. This summer he pro- 
poses to sail himself around 
the world from west to east. 
He will do it, too. 
After the feats of these 
oe the most not- 
e boat voyage was 
that made by John. Voss in 
the 30-feet dug-out canoe 
Tilikum. Starting in May 1901, 
he successfully sailed this 
strange affair from Victoria, 
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B.C., to Margate, Kent, via 
Australia, New Zealand, Torres 
Straits, Cape Town, Pernam- 
buco and the Azores in three 
years, three months and twelve 
days. He has assured me he 
enjoyed himself thoroughly 
while doing all this, and I 
believe him. He was a pro- 
fessional seaman who made a 
special study of the behaviour 
of small boats in a big sea. 
He maintained that any small 
craft was perfectly safe in 
the heaviest gale, provided she 
was strongly built, adequately 
rigged and properly handled. 
I emphasise the matter of 
handling. Therein lies the art 
—of which Voss was a master. 
He made his voyage to prove 
his theories were correct, and 
his proof is convincing. He 
sailed 50,000 miles and 
weathered successfully twenty- 
one major gales and one 
typhoon. Voss did not sail 
alone; he preferred company. 
He had various shipmates dur- 
ing the course of his voyage, 
one of whom fell overboard and 
was drowned. He took the 
Tilikum’s only compass with 
him, and Voss thereafter had 
to steer by the sun and the 
stars when they were visible, 
and by the run of the swells 
and his sense of direction when 
the heavenly bodies were ob- 
secured by cloud. He sailed 
across 1200 miles of empty 
ocean in this manner, and event- 
ually sighted Sydney, the port 
he was aiming for, right over 
the end of his bowsprit. 

The only other men who 
have circumnavigated the globe 
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in small yachts are Lieutenant 
Muhlhauser, R.N.R., Conor 
O’Brien and William Robin- 
son. They all sailed with small 
amateur crews. Muhlhauser 
left Plymouth on 6th September 
1920 in his yawl Amaryllis, 
returning to Dartmouth on 6th 
July 1923. He sailed via the 
Panama Canal, Australia, New 
Zealand, Colombo, the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. 
O’Brien’s voyage in the Saoirse 
was notable. He sailed from 
west to east, via Australia and 
Cape Horn. Robinson left New 
London, Conn., three and a 
half years ago with a crew of 
two, in the 32-feet ketch Svaap. 
He proceeded via Panama and 
Suez, and completed his 32,000- 
mile voyage at New York last 
November. He, like Voss, 
Muhlhauser and O’Brien, 
changed his crew en route, and 
arrived home with one South 
Sea islander on board besides 
himself. 

There are, to my knowledge, 
three little yachts engaged at 
the present moment in making 
round-the-world voyages. The 
37-feet schooner, Sturdy II., is 
being sailed single-handed by 
Edward Miles. She has already 
reached San Francisco from 
New York, via Suez, Singapore 
and Yokohama, and will prob- 
ably soon complete her voyage 
via Panama, when Mr Miles 
will be the fourth man to have 
sailed alone around the world. 
Mr and Mrs Erling Tambs have 
already sailed their 40-feet 
cutter Teddy to Australia from 
Norway, via Panama; and 


they are proceeding on their 
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way home via the Cape with, 
third member added to th 
crew in the shape of a 

which arrived en route. Pp. 
fessor Blanco, with only his 
wife and seven-year-old dangh- 
ter a8 crew, sailed from Ney 
York to Barcelona last summer 
in the 36-feet ketch Bvaly, 
The professor knew practically 
nothing of navigation when he 
started, but taught himself the 
art en route. He is now engaged 
in sailing his family around the 
world in their little floating 
home, and he seems to be the 
sort of man who will accom- 
plish the voyage successfully. 
In addition to these circum- 
navigators, Monsieur Duma 
sailed from Arcachon last De 
cember in his ex-racing yacht 
Lehg. He is crossing the At 
lantic alone. In February this 
year Jalo Salmela arrived at 
Marseilles from the Baltic in 
his sailing canoe. He is bound 
for Los Angeles single-handed. 
C. P. Barber is sailing from 
Cowes in the Enterprise, and 
Altho Walter from Talinn in 4 
small sloop. Both these men 
are alone, and are bound om 
trans-oceanic voyages to ul 
known destinations. Several 
more small yachts have already 
reached the West Indies and 
the Pacific from Europe, and 
are at the present moment 
continuing their voyages. 

To cross the Atlantic o 
Pacific Oceans in a little boat 
is not so tremendous an under 
taking as sailing in one all 
round the world. It is, how 
ever, no small achievement. 
To my knowledge the Atlantic 
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has been crossed in boats 
mder 30 feet in length at 
least eighteen times. In 1896 
the Richard K. Fox, an open 
poat only 18 feet long, was 
rowed from New York to the 
Gcillies by two men in fifty-six 
days. The boat was sighted 
en route by many vessels, and 
there is not the slightest doubt 
about the voyage being au- 
thentic. In 1931 the 29-feet 
sloop Atho was sailed by two 
Esthonian boys from the Baltic 
to Miami and back to England. 
Her east-bound passage, from 
Newport, R.I., to Plymouth, 
was made in twenty-nine days, 
an extremely quick passage for 
such @ small craft. These, to 


my mind, are the two most 
remarkable Atlantic passages ; 
but there are others on record 
almost as astonishing. 


To-day there are a score of 
cockle-shells sailing about the 
deep seas, and the men and 
women in them are performing 
feats of pluck and skill. One 
does not read about them in 
the papers, because these voy- 
agers (upon whom the mantle 
of the Elizabethans has surely 
fallen) are by no means in 
search of publicity. They seek 
adventure, most of them, al- 
though they seldom admit it. 
Some will tell you they are 
looking for a climate fit to 
live in. Others say they are 
escaping from their rut. And 
one, Gerbault, states frankly 
that civilisation sickens him, 
and that only when alone in a 

boat in mid-ocean can he 
be sure of finding peace. 

Well, peace undoubtedly can 
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be experienced to perfection 
aboard a small boat at sea, but 
I have found a good many 
distractions are apt to occur. 
Which is a good thing. Un- 
broken peace would be boring ; 
but during heavy weather there 
is no peace to be found at all. 
There are, however, compensa- 
tions. There is no place, for 
instance, like the deck of a 
small boat from which to see 
the works of the Lord and His 
wonders in the deep. When 
you can stretch out your hand 
and touch the face of a moun- 
tainous sea, that particular work 
of the Lord looks much more 
impressive than when viewed 
from the promenade deck of a 
luxury liner. Also it makes 
you think, and puts the fear 
of God into you. Which things 
do one a power of good. I 
therefore recommend the life. 
Set sail in any kind of boat. 
Remembering Voss’ dug-out, 
it does not seem to matter in 
what sort of craft you sail. 
And Slocum’s Spray was a 
round shallow tub, while Ger- 
bault’s Firecrest was an old- 
fashioned ‘ plank on edge,’ very 
deep and narrow. It is not the 
boat, it is her men (and women) 
who matter. And remembering 
Pidgeon, it appears that even 
@ man with no sea experience 
can succeed. It is merely 
necessary to be a good man. 
The main requirements are 
guts and brains. Do not set 
off unless you are sure these 
two things are aboard the boat 
somewhere. They are essen- 
tial. A physique like a mule’s 
is handy, but not of great im- 
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portance. Mrs Jack London 
cruised with her husband all 
across the Pacific in their yacht 
the Snark. It was a rough, 
tough passage, and Jack 
London, who was a tough 
sailorman if ever there was 
one, broke down under the 
strain. His wife, however, a 
frail and delicate lady who 
had never been to sea before, 
throve mightily under the treat- 
ment, did the work of two 
men and wept bitterly when 
her husband gave up the cruise. 
So you see! 

Having assured yourself that 
you and your crew possess the 
required quality of stuff inside 
your skulls and tummies, the 
next step is the boat. I have 
said already, any old boat 
seems to do. Personally I 
would choose a craft that did 
not leak through her deck or 
topsides. Leaks in the bottom 
do not matter much. The water 
goes into the bilge, which is 
what bilges are for, and they 
can be pumped out. But 
water leaking into one’s bunk 
is a calamity which, prolonged, 
rots a man’s immortal soul and, 
what is worse, gives him the 
rheumatism. I once sailed 
across the Atlantic and back 
again aboard a small cutter. 
She was a good boat, and did 
not leak anywhere — except 
through her deck above my 
bunk. That leak laughed at 
my efforts to stop it. It wet 
my blankets, spoilt my sleep, 
ruined my temper, destroyed 
my peace of mind, rotted my 
morale and gave me lumbago. 
It was only a little leak, too. 
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Heaven knows, then, what, 
good big leak might lead to, 
If it is important to 

the inside of your boat dry, it 
is essential to keep your om 
inside well lined with 
food and lots of it. This is 
not easy on a voyage lasting 
@ month or two. Fresh meat 
is out of the question, and it 
is dangerous to rely on salt 
meat because it may go bad. 
I once put my trust in 200 hb. 
of salt beef—and had to throw 
it all overboard in mid-Atlantic, 
That was the only meat aboard, 
but I was glad to smell the 
last of it. Remains only meat 
in tins. It is safe, and generally 
nasty ; but a good cook can 
do wonders with it. Eggs, 
fortunately, remain good for 
months, if well greased when 
new laid and packed in salt. 
I have eaten and enjoyed 
@ sixty-five-days-old egg 8 
treated. It had voyaged all 
through the tropics at that! 
There is no other fresh food 
known to me that will remain 
eatable for as long as @ month 
aboard a small boat, bar onions 
and potatoes. If the potatoes 
are kept dry and the omons 
kept in the dark, all will be 
well. Fruit is temperamental 
in this environment. I once 
knew a crate of oranges that 
kept good for thirty-six days; 
and I have suffered from rotten 
oranges within a week of pick 
ing them. Tinned stuffs, flour, 
rice and such must therefore 
be your standby. And dme 
prunes, of course. It % 
definitely fatal to go oceal 
yachting unless you have 
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stewed prunes for breakfast 
every day. Prunes are a more 
vital matter even than fresh 
water—of which stuff a gallon 
per head per day is more than 
mough for drinking, cooking 
and washing, if you do not 
wash too much. In regard to 
all this matter, however, it is 
not the food that matters, it 
isthe cook. However well and 
wisely stocked your storeroom 
may be, you are doomed to 
suffer all kinds of horrors, 
including indigestion, starva- 
tion and mutiny, unless your 
cook is a cook. Cooking is a 
great art; and the highest 
manifestation of that art is an 
appetising meal produced from 
uappetising materials, with in- 
adequate tools, in a confined 
space on @ stove in violent 
motion. Good sea cooks are 
48 precious as rubies, and more 
tare. But be warned! Do 
not go ocean yachting without 
one. 

With .a good cook, then, a 
dry boat and a stout heart, 
you may count on sailing your- 
self around the world in safety 
and moderate comfort. If you 
have no experience you will 
need brains, of course. And 
Success, in either case, will 
only be obtained through cease- 
less vigilance. If your lack of 
experience does not drown you 
soon after you start, you should 
be all right; for by the time 
you have sailed a thousand 

or 80 you will by no means 
lack experience. According to 
the Board of Trade it takes 
two years at sea to make an 
able-seaman, and five years’ 
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training to make a seaman fit 
to command even a coasting 
vessel. You may rest assured, 
however, that you will learn 
your job in much less time than 
is officially allowed for. It is 
surprising how quickly a man 
acquires knowledge when he 
knows the penalty for ignor- 
ance is death. 

If you have never handled a 
little boat in a gale of wind, 
you will be wise to plan your 
voyage so that you sail at 
first in waters where gales are 
rare phenomena. This is what 
Pidgeon did, and why he is 
alive to tell his tale. He had 
the sense not to attempt to 
sail across the Western Ocean 
in winter; he stuck to the 
Pacific Trade wind belt until 
he made himself into a sailor. 
The Atlantic north-east Trade 
wind region provides the British 
ocean yachtsman with a perfect 
nursery. And it is close at 
hand. An eight-day sail once 
took me there. In this area 
of ocean, which the old Spanish 
navigators called ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Sea,” the beginner will be un- 
fortunate if he meets with any 
heavy weather. Here light to 
moderate (and sometimes fresh) 
easterly breezes prevail, with 
warm nights and hot days. 
Pyjama weather. The only 
dangers are the squalls, which 
are of two kinds, the black 
and the white. Black squalls 
are not much to worry about, 
because they give you warning. 
You can see and hear them 
coming. When a woolly black 
cloud, with rain strings hanging 
from it, approaches, strip your- 
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self naked and stand by the 
halliards. The wind will come 
with a rush, and, if there is 
much strength in it, it is wise 
to run before it, or lower your 
sails. Then comes the rain, 
in a deluge, and you seize a 
cake of soap and the god-sent 
opportunity to have a fresh- 
water bath. In twenty minutes 
the squall will have passed, and 
the hot sun will dry you 
nicely. White squalls, how- 
ever, are no joke. These come, 
unheralded, a mighty gust of 
wind from a clear sky, and the 
only safeguard against them 
is vigilance. Your brain must 
be clear, and your running 
gear also. Let your sheets 
and halliards fly. If you have 
been quick and nothing has 
jammed, all should be well. I 
have known a white squall to 
strike and pass within a minute. 

I recommend, as a yachting 
trip, the passage from the 
Canaries to the West Indies. 
But go well south, as the north- 
east Trade is apt to be fickle 
in the neighbourhood of its 
northern boundary. I last went 
across in latitude 19 degrees 
north, ine“1e heart of the 
Trade, att” found the wind 
fairly constant in strength and 
steady in direction. The direc- 
tion was always from over the 
stern. The strength, for the 
first six days or so, made it 
necessary to hold your hat on. 
Thereafter it blew a pleasant 
breeze : real yachting weather. 

If you reach the West Indies 
safely, there is nothing to 
prevent you going on all round 
the world—if you can afford 
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the time and the money, Mp 
game is more expensive of time 
than cash. Pidgeon started 
with one hundred dollary jp 
his pocket, and he had some 
of them left when he reached 
home. But three or four years 
are necessary if you wish to 
enjoy this life. Hurry is fatal 
to its enjoyment, and may 
well prove literally fatal a3 
well. The accepted procedure 
is to sail into every port you 
ever wished to go to, and stay 
there until you never wish to 
see the place again. 

The Panama Canal gives you 
easy access to the Trade wind 
areas of the Pacific. You will 
have to cross the Gulf of 
Panama, though, which is diff- 
cult, because there is no wind 
there at all. A motor seems 
indicated. Once you get to 
the Galapagos, however, you 
will be all right. From there 
the world is before you and 
the winds behind. South Sea 
atolls have been written to 
death, but, having reached their 
location, do not pass them all 
by. Though civilised, some of 
them are still very lovely, and 
if you find a corrugated iron 
movie palace in full blast under 
the coconut palms and a Ford 
car jangling along the beach, 
pretend not to notice them. 
Shun Papeete. The place B 
fatal to nearly all yacht voy- 
ages. You either stay there, 
or come home by steamer. I 
do not know why this should 
be, but it is so. 

Do not delay too long in the 
East Indies. These islands 
breed sores, fevers and quarrels 
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with your crew. See Ternate 
and pass on, into the Indian 

from whence you can 
gail home via the Suez Canal 
or the Cape. The latter route 
is the best for little sailing- 
poats, if you choose your time 
well, And when you get home 
at last and tell your friends 
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what you have done, do not 
expect them to be enthusi- 
astic. “‘ Just sailed round the 
world, have you?” they will 
say. ‘“ You must tell me all 
about it some day. But not 
now. I’ve got to see a man 
about a dog.” At least, that 
is what happened to me. 


im 


The average landsman be- 
lieves that to sail across the 
oceans in a little boat is an 
extremely perilous and fool- 
hardy proceeding. It is not. 
Provided the boat be properly 
built, rigged and handled, she 
is safer in mid-ocean than, for 
instance, in the English Chan- 
nel. In the Channel the risks 
of being run down or running 
ashore are considerable ; in mid- 
ocean these risks are remote. 
Many small craft have been 
lost through running to harbour 
for shelter from heavy weather. 
Given sea-room, it is far safer 
to heave-to and ride out the 
storm. Voss asserted that he 
hever felt really safe aboard 
the Tilikum—unless he was 
fifty miles distant from land. 

To heave-to is to take in 
sail, set your storm canvas 
and so trim it that your boat 
remains stopped, with her bows 
to wind and sea. In this posi- 
tion she will be safe and you 
may even be comfortable. It 
% NO exaggeration to state 
that, during a long passage in a 
small boat, to encounter a 
gale is to experience a period 
of rest. When hove-to with 


the helm lashed, it is only one 
man’s work to watch the boat 
and the weather; the others, 
if they are wise, turn ir and 
sleep. 

The fact is, a big breaking 
wave is by no means as ter- 
rible as it looks. The biggest 
waves I have encountered were 
those running in the Gulf 
Stream, during a hard gale 
blowing against the current. 
Those seas were about 40 feet 
from trough to breaking crest, 
and I viewed them from a 
yacht’s deck less than 2 feet 
from the surface of the water. 
The great walls of water came 
charging at us at a speed, I 
suppose, of 20 to 30 miles an 
hour, and aa broke as 
they reacii cemed actu- 
ally to overhang the deck. The 
boat was hove-to, under a 
tiny storm jib and close-reefed 
trysail. With her helm down 
she lay, without moving ahead, 
almost broadside to the seas. 
And during the twenty hours 
that blow lasted not one bucket- 
ful of green water came aboard 
—bar once, when the helms- 
man, growing overbold, eased 
the helm and let the boat sail 
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slowly ahead. The top of a 
sea (about a biggish bath-tub 
full) forthwith jumped over 
the weather-rail and knocked 
the rash adventurer into the 
lee scuppers. So long as the 
boat was stopped she was dry 
and safe. Her buoyancy suf- 
ficed to lift her up the face of 
each sea; the breaking crests 
carried her bodily with them 
for a little distance, and then 
she slid gently down the back 
of the passing wave and began 
to rise confidently to the next 
one. After watching these pro- 
ceedings for a while it became 
quite clear to me that, pro- 
vided the gear held, there was 
definitely nothing to be fright- 
ened about. 

The apparent miracle of a 
small frail boat floating un- 
harmed in the midst of immense 
breaking seas is due to the 
fact that the water in the 
waves of the deep sea is not 
in forward motion. It is only 
the form of the wave which 
moves forward, and all a wave- 
form can do to a boat, which 
is not moving through the water, 
is to lift her up and lower her 
down again, however, the 
boat is peta the 
water and she meets the face 
of an approaching wave, she 
will try to sail straight through 
it—with results as disastrous as 
if she tried to sail through a 
brick wall or a cliff. 

If a boat is properly hove-to, 
deep sea waves cannot hurt 
her. The water in the crest of 
a breaking wave is in motion ; 
but I believe that in most 
breaking crests there must be 
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more sound, fury and froth 
than solid water, otherwise | 
Should have been drowned 
long ago. Some breaking cregtg 
have, undoubtedly, a lot of 
weight in them, and these are 
dangerous if allowed to break 
on board. The only way to 
escape them is to make your 
boat recoil from such impend- 
ing blows. This is a simple 
matter, which it is impossible 
to explain without being tech- 
nical. Let it suffice to state 
that it can be done, and is 
largely a matter of sail trim 
and rudder angle. 

Sometimes during a heavy 
gale one may see a pheno- 
menal wave. Such freaks are, 
fortunately, rare, because I do 
not think anything built by 
the hands of man could survive 
@ meeting with them. I have 
only seen one such wave. I 
do not know how high it was, 
but it was immense and awe- 
inspiring. It seemed to me 
that some chance effect of wind 
and current had piled three or 
more great waves on top of 
each other. The thing reared 
itself up and then tripped and 
fell over like an avalanche, 
which passed within perhaps 
fifty yards of my boat; and 
I understand that, if by chance 
it had passed a little nearer, I 
should have been blotted out. 
If any ocean yachtsman meets 
a sea like that he will certainly 
die a very sudden death; but 
the fact provides no reason for 
saying that ocean yachting 8 
unduly dangerous. There B 
much less chance of the sailor 
meeting one of these freak seas 
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¢han there is of a landsman get- 
ting run over by a motor-car. 
So much for the alleged peril 
of a small boat foundering 
through stress of heavy 
weather. Of course, a hurri- 
cane or @ typhoon can break 
up a small craft in no time ; 
but the man who does not 
know enough not to take his 
boat into a hurricane region 
the hurricane season 
deserves to be drowned. What 
other perils are there? Fire? 
The very smallness of the boat 
is your insurance here. She 
is so small that if a fire does 
start anywhere in her, you 
immediately smell, see or hear 
it. And you promptly put it 
out. There is no lack of water 
handy. And the man who 
goes ocean yachting with petrol 
aboard was obviously born to 
be burned. Stranding and col- 
lision are remote perils. The 
more ocean there be in your 
yachting, the less land will 
there be to strand on, and a 
Wise man will avoid all steam- 
ship tracks like the plague. 
Falling overboard is a possi- 
bility. If you do it in daylight 
and fine weather you should 
be all right; but a man over- 
board in the windy dark stands 
& poor chance for his life. 
However, if your boat is 
adequately fitted with rails 
and lifelines, about the only 
way you can manage to get 
overboard is to climb over the 
side. One can be washed off 
the bowsprit easily enough 
while stowing a jib, or slip off 
the counter when reaching for 
VOL, CCXXXI.—NO. MCCCC. 
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a reef-earing ; but these dangers 
are so obvious that the wise 
man, before tackling such jobs, 
insures his life by lashing a 
line round himself. 

Springing a leak, getting dis- 
masted and carrying away your 
rudder are possible accidents 
which may or may not involve 
peril. Fortunately the smaller 
the boat the easier it is to 
find and stop leaks, fit a jury- 
rig or rig @ jury-rudder. I 
know, personally, men who 
have done all these things in 
mid-ocean, and they would be 
genuinely surprised if informed 
they had been in any peril. 
There remains the danger of 
hurting yourself and falling ill. 
I never did hear of an ocean 
yachtsman being incapacitated 
by an accident or sickness. 
There is more danger of acci- 
dents ashore than aboard a 
small boat, where there are 
fewer people and things to hurt 
you. You cannot infect your- 
self with smallpox, for instance, 
in mid-ocean, nor can someone 
else’s chimney-pot fall on your 
head. It is true, if you fell 
from aloft and broke yourself 
up, you would have to mend 
yourself without a doctor’s 
help; but it is amazing how 
one’s body will mend itself if 
left alone in clean and healthy 
surroundings. In any case, I 
do not attempt to maintain 
that ocean yachting is free 
from all risk. ‘Safety First’ 
is not the ocean yachtsman’s 
motto; but he is by no means 
the foolhardy person he is 
generally supposed to be. 

2a 
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To sail about the seas in a 
small boat with two or three 
companions is to ensure for 
yourself plenty of fine mixed 
experience. Some of this ex- 
perience can be very charming, 
if you, your boat and your 
companions are all made of 
the right stuff; but, if the 
right stuff is lacking anywhere, 
misery inevitably results. The 
right sort of material is easy 
enough to secure; it is the 
right kind of personnel that is 
so difficult to find. This fact, 
I think, accounts for the num- 
ber of men who prefer to sail 
alone; and it also explains 
why sO many owners spend so 
much time looking for a new 
crew in nearly every port they 
touch at. I have heard it 
said that any man who will- 
ingly goes ocean yachting must 
be mad. There is something in 
this. We may not be mad, but 
we are by no means normal. 
And no abnormal person is 
easy to live with, especially 
for long periods, under trying 
circumstances, in a confined 
space from which there is no 
escape. Under these condi- 
tions it would be difficult to 
keep on speaking terms with 
an archangel. When you 
tripped over his wings for the 
thousandth time you would 
certainly curse the fellow, and 
ask him why the deuce he did 
not get the damn things clipped. 

I have three friends who 
once made a very long voyage 
together aboard a small yacht. 


They were all first-class seamen 
and three of the very best 
fellows who ever stepped. They 
liked each other before they 
started, and are inseparable 
companions now. But they 
tell me there were very many 
moments during that voyage 
when each one was willing and 
anxious to murder the other 
two: perferably slowly and 
painfully. They experienced a 
long spell of dirty weather, 
with little rest, less sleep, no 
proper meals, plenty of dis- 
comfort and more anxiety. X.,, 
wise man, refused to waste his 
spare time shaving himself, 
and the sight of his bristly 
face exasperated Y., who in- 
furiated Z. by persisting on 
shaving every morning. And 
when Z. snored he transformed 
X. into a homicidal maniac. 
Therefore, if X. put a reef in 
the mainsail, Y. shook it out 
again immediately he came on 
watch, and called X. a damned 
fuss-pot. And when Z. came 
on deck to stand his watch 
he would put three reefs im 
the main or else set the top 
sail, whichever proceeding was 
likely to annoy the other two 
most. When they reached port 
they abandoned their voyage, 
sold the yacht and returned 
home in three separate steamers. 

I would never willingly g0 
ocean cruising with anyone 
about whom I did not know 
the best and the worst. The 
finest shipmate is one who has 
already borne with you in your 
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triumphs and stuck to you 
faithfully through your dis- 
asters. Which is the reason 
why wives make the best ship- 
mates for @ job of this kind. 
I know of many cases of men 
failing to stand up under the 
stress of a long voyage in a 
small boat; but I only know 
of one woman who found the 
test too much for her. And in 
her case it was not her head 
or her heart that weakened : 
it was her tummy which was 
not strong enough to stand 
the ceaseless motion. Failing a 
good wife, or a good sister, 
ship somebody smaller and 
weaker than yourself. Tien, 
when the inevitable trouble 
starts, you can throw the fellow 
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overboard before he brains you 
or cuts your throat. Choose an 
optimist before a pessimist. 
Avoid the man who comes on 
deck on a fine night and says 
the barometer is falling and 
he knows @ hurricane is im- 
pending because he has seen a 
jumping porpoise, a sun dog, and 
has shooting pains in his left 
calf. Cheerfulness and gentle- 
ness are the prime requisites. 
These qualities, combined with 
courage and intelligence, pro- 
duce the ideal mate. The three 
best shipmates I ever had 
were: (a) a blond and imper- 
turbable Anglo-Saxon weighing 
230 odd pounds; (b) a little, 
excitable, elderly Oriental ; and 
(c) my 9 stone Scots wife. 


IV. 


Pace out twelve paces on 
your carpet, and imagine your- 
self out at sea aboard a sailing- 
boat of that length. She will 
be less than four paces wide, 
and you will be lucky if you 
can stand upright inside her 
cabin. You are a thousand 
miles from the nearest land, 
and sailing away from it. But 
comfort yourself with the re- 
flection that your boat is well 
and truly built, that her sails 
and rigging are adequate and 
that you have sufficient food, 
water and stores aboard for 
two months. You also have 
two shipmates, who are old 
hands at sailing little boats 
about the deep seas. You left 
Madeira ten days ago, bound 
for the West Indies, and it is 


any time but summer, because 
summer in West Indian waters 
is when the hurricanes blow. 
You have come sailing for 
pleasure, and do not wish to 
get drowned. 

It is nearly midnight, and 
for the last five hours you have 
been lying snug in your bunk, 
very fast asleep; but your 
shipmate, whose watch on deck 
it is, has just given you a 
shake and informed you, in 
what seems to you a very loud 
and cheerful voice, that you 
are due to relieve him in ten 
minutes. He adds that it is 
a fine night, that he has just 
made a pot of hot cocoa, and 
he asks if you are sure you 
are awake. You grunt, whereat 
he clatters up the cabin ladder, 
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and you hear him clumping 
about on deck. You yawn, 
look jealously at the sleeping 
form of your remaining ship- 
mate, listen to the water rip- 
pling past the planking within 
six inches of your ear, watch 
the hanging lamp swinging 
steadily above the cabin table 
and prise yourself out of your 
bunk. You pull on your 
trousers and a sweater, drink 
@ mug of cocoa, light a pipe 
and wonder what the deuce 
made you leave home, where 
you can sleep all night if you 
want to, instead of having to 
rouse out at midnight and 
steer a confounded boat until 
you are sick to death of the 
whole darned, blighted busi- 
ness—cuss it! Then the cabin 
clock strikes, and you rise up 
and poke your head out of the 
hatch into pitch black darkness. 

“ Squall coming up astern,” 
says your friend. ‘Don’t 
think it’ll be much, but you’d 
better get your oilskin. Buck 
up!” He sounds very pleased 
with himself, and you know 
why and you envy him. The 
lucky beggar has a good sleep 
ahead of him, and you are 
taking over charge of the boat 
just in the nick of time to save 
him from a wetting. Being the 
right kind of a shipmate, you 
hurry into your sticky oil- 
skins and climb on deck. You 
feel for the spokes of the wheel 
and growl, “ Right. I’ve got 
her.” 

“West by Sou’,” says your 
mate, and ‘‘ West by South,” 
you reply. 

** 62 on the log,” he goes on. 
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“She’s done twenty-two miles 
since eight o’clock. Glagg jig 
steady, and I haven’t seen g 
thing. I heard a fiying-fish 
come aboard somewhere, but 
I can’t find it. That squall 
astern is coming up on us, but 
I think there’ll be more rain 
than wind in it. You never 
can tell, though. Have you 
got your eyesight yet?” 

“Yes. All right. Go and 
turn in.” 

“Tl stand by, if you like, 
till that squall’s blown over.” 

“No. Go to bed.” 

* All right. But break me 
out at once, mind, if you need 
a@ hand. Don’t let that squall 
catch you napping.” 

“* Oh, go and boil your head! 
I’ve left you some cocoa. 
Good-night. Sleep well.” 

He goes below, the cabin 
hatch slides shut and you are 
alone in a night so vast and 
dark that the dim glimmer in 
the binnacle becomes for you 
the focal point in all space. 
You feel lost and lonely as 
you steady the boat on her 
course and steer through all 
that darkness. You listen to 
the whispering of the waters 
and feel the breeze playing 
with the hair on your neck— 
and you start when a single 
heavy raindrop smacks the 
deck. A tired giant sighs 
somewhere in the dark behind 
you, and you turn and hear 
the pattering of a million little 
feet running after you a8 
as they can. It is the sound 
of rain falling on the sea, and 
before you can button up your 
oilskin it is falling on you 600. 
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It sluices down in rods and 
strings, and you bow beneath 
the cataract, striving in vain 
to read your compass through 
its flooded glass face. You 
feel blind: a lonely soul 
suddenly deprived of light and 
guidance, and you lose your- 
self in panic. You open your 
mouth to cry aloud for help ; 
but you do not call, because 
you notice the rain no longer 
falls upon your head but 
batters on your back. The 
wind has come! There is 
plenty of it, but it comes from 
dead astern, which is the best 
and safest place for it. The 
wind is whistling in the rigging 
and the boat charges through 
the water, while the whisper 
of her passage changes to a 
roar. She is running away with 
you, and is very hard to steer ; 
but you sigh with relief, for 
you are lost no longer and 
know what to do. The com- 
pass does not matter now. If 
you keep the boat before the 
wind and steer by the feel of 
of it, you know you will be 
all right—provided it does not 
blow any harder! There is a 
lot of weight in the wind, and 
you notice you are trembling— 
or is it the whole boat shaking 
under her vibrating rigging 
and spars? You feel for the 
Main-sheet, and find the rope 
a8 Tigid as an iron bar. By 
Jove, there is weight in this 
wind! And steering is the 
devil, with the boat fighting 
for her head like a runaway 
horse. If this gets much worse 
you will have to call the others 
and take some sail off. How 


they will cuss when they come 
from their warm bunks into 
this drenching  hurly-burly. 
Better carry on by yourself a 
bit longer; this is only a 
squall, after all, and it can’t 
last for ever. Hullo! The 
rain has stopped. That was 
like the sudden turning off of 
a hose. It is getting lighter, 
too. You can make out the 
dim outlines of your sails. 
And is this wind easing? Yes, 
by Jove, it is. Well—that is 
over, thank heavens ! 

Within five minutes all is 
peace; the stars are shining 
and the breeze is gentle and 
warm. You take off your 
dripping oilskin, light a pipe 
and settle down to steer. The 
boat steers easily now; a 
slight movement of the wheel 
is all she requires to keep the 
lubberline opposite the little 
black triangle on the lit com- 
pass card that marks your 
course. For a while you amuse 
yourself by concentrating on 
the business of steering to a 
hair; but presently the gentle 
Swinging of the compass hypno- 
tises you, and you become an 
automaton, steering without 
effort or thought. Sooner or 
later your guilty conscience 
breaks through the spell and 
brings you to yourself with a 
start, when you note with 
relief and a little surprise that 
you are holding the boat dead 
on her course. 

You gaze all round, for the 
lights of a ship coming at 
you, perhaps, or another squall 
cloud sneaking up astern. But 
all you see is the stars in their 
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myriads and the faint line 
between sea and sky. The 
breeze is blowing constant and 
steady, and your sails are 
properly trimmed. All is well. 
You look ahead and find a 
handy star to steer by—and 
this makes steering so easy that 
presently you begin to nod. 
This will not do. You are in 
charge, and on you depends 
the safety of the boat and your 
shipmates. You push open the 
cabin-hatch and look inside. 
It is very quiet down there, 
and all you hear is the deep 
breathing of the two sleepers, 
the clink of a cup swinging on 
its hook and the cabin clock 
ticking. Itisi1 a.m. A quarter 
of your watch is over. You 
feel for the torch-light on a 
shelf and go back to the wheel. 
The boat’s head has swung a 
little up to windward, and you 
bring her on her course again 
and lash the wheel to keep her 
steady for a little while. When 
you shine your torch on the 
face of the taffrail log you find 
it reads 68. You remember it 
was 62 at midnight, and ‘‘ Not 
so bad,” say you to yourself. 
“Six knots—and we’ve got 
2500 more to sail. Well, I 
came for a sail and I’m cer- 
tainly having one.” 

The thought of all those miles 
ahead spurs you on to make 
the boat sail her best. You 
alter the trim of the sheets a 
little, sway up on the drying 
halliards and settle down at 
the wheel to steer the 
straightest course you can. 
After what seems a long two 
hours you look at the cabin 
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clock again and find it ig only 
1.45 A.M.—two whole hour 
and one quarter before your 
watch is over. Oh, Lord! 
Who would sell a farm and go 
to sea? What on earth in. 
duced you to embark on this 
most tedious adventure? You 
Steer. . .. For years and 
years. Your watch on deck 
seems never-ending, and you 
feel that time itself has stopped. 
Then you notice the star you 
have been steering by is lower 
in the sky than when you first 
observed it. It is setting fast, 
in fact; so the world is still 
turning ; time is going on. 
You steer.... You steer 
for an son or two. You be- 
come the prey of one of those 
queer illusions which affect 
most men in your lonely state. 
You discover your boat is 
sailing downhill. She is sliding 
down the curve of the earth! 
It is all nonsense, of course; 
you know that very well. But, 
hang it! she is. She is rushing 
downhill, faster and faster a8 
the slope becomes more steep. 
The farther over the curve of 
the world you slide the faster 
you go, and presently you must 
rush headlong.... Being 4 
perfectly sane person, you jump 
up at about this point and 
have a look at the log. It i 
revolving at a normal speed, 
of course. Yes. . . of course. 


Queer fancies a man does get, 
to be sure, sitting all alone m 
the dark. You smile as you 
think of your shipmate, who 
admits that sometimes, during 
his lonely night watch, he sits 
at the wheel with his chin 
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tumed over his shoulder, be- 
cause he cannot quite assure 
himself that those old stories 
of giant octopi are all nonsense. 
It certainly would be horrid if 
the end of a great slimy ten- 
tacle came silently over the 
rail behind you, feeling and 
twisting—clutching you by the 
neck! The hair on your head 
rises slowly at the thought, and 
you look behind you quickly— 
just in case. 

You steer—and steer—and 
steer. You steer sitting down. 
Then you try steering standing 
up. You yawn and you smoke. 
You smoke and you yawn. 
You know you must have been 
steering for hours and hours ; 
but you dare not look at the 
clock, because you know, from 
bitter experience, that it will 
hardly have moved since you 
last looked at it. 

You steer. You catch your- 
self falling asleep. You tell 
yourself that a four-hour trick 
at the wheel at night is the 
longest four-hour period known 
to man. You lash the wheel 
and take a tour round the 
deck, being careful not to make 
@ noise and wake the sleepers. 
You make everything ship- 
shape, coil all ropes neatly on 
their pins and tidy up any 
loose gear you find knocking 
about. At frequent intervals 
during your pottering you go 
aft to look at the compass, 
and give the wheel a touch or 
two to bring the boat on her 
course, from which she will 
persist in wandering. You creep 
below, gaze jealously at your 
Sleeping comrades, light the 


oil-stove and brew a pot of 
coffee, look at the clock, gaze 
at the barometer and ruminate 
over the chart. On your next 
visit to the compass you notice 
the outline of the boat is 
faintly visible. You can see 
the lines of the deck planking 
and the shape of the sails 
against the sky. The night is 
nearly over. Light is coming 
into the sky and gleaming 
faintly on the water. Your 
spirits rise. You look astern 
and watch the dawn breaking. 
Pale primrose and smoky 
amber, daffodil yellow stained 
with pink; then golden rays 
of glory and the bright sun 
shining in your face. You 
turn to unship the binnacle 
lamp, and by the time you have 
blown it out and replaced it, 
the sun is warming your back. 
You drink your coffee and light 
your pipe, and if you were a 
cat you would purr. Soon the 
water all round has turned the 
deepest blue, and above you 
little puff-ball clouds are adrift 
in bright azure. A snow-white 
bird with a long red tail wheels 
and flashes up there as if 
drunk with the joy of the 
morning. And suddenly a hun- 
dred silver arrows shoot from 
the sea ahead and skim across 
the water like a flight of glitter- 
ing jewels. 

“Flying - fish!” say you. 
“IT wonder?” You search 
amongst the gear on deck 
and find two slips of turquoise 
beneath the upturned dinghy 
and a streak of amethyst under 
the heel of the bowsprit. You 
drop these gems into the wash- 
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deck bucket and lick your lips 
as you murmur, “Fried flying- 
fish for breakfast ! ” 

You sit down on the wheel- 
box, steering with your toes 
and admiring the world. You 
strip off your sweater and then 
your shirt, and let the sun get 
nicely to work on you. Sailing 
a@ boat on a morning like this, 
say you, is the very purest 
pleasure. You burst into song, 
or at any rate you whistle, and 
you think with pity of your 
poor shipmates, asleep in their 
stuffy bunks and missing all 
this glory. You fill your lungs 
with aromatic air and your 
eyes with the beauty of the 
early morning. The water 
hisses alongside and bubbles in 
your wake like champagne, 
and to rub a hand on the 
smooth warm planking of the 
deck is delicious. You savour 
the joy of life with all your 
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senses, and thank the gods you 
are alive. 

It is only because you begin 
to feel hungry that at last you 
look at the clock. It is 6 AM, 
and you should have called 
your relief two hours ago. You 
have stood a six-hour watch, 
and the first three hours were 
@® purgatory through which 
you slowly dragged your chain 
with pain and groanings. But 
the second three hours were as 
near heaven as you can hope 
to get on this earth. On land 
it is rare to experience this 
sensation ; but aboard a ship 
at sea, if only the ship be 
small enough, one can count 
on moving through hell to 
heaven several times every 
week. Which is the reason, I 
think, why so many people have 
lately taken to sailing about 
the seas in little ships. They 
have discovered a way to live. 
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THE Karakoram divides two 
territories, two empires, the 
British and the Chinese. Topa 
Davan is the first, lowest and 
easiest of the six bad passes on 
the road to Leh. None of the 
others is below 16,000 feet, 
while the Karakoram, the 
highest, attains an altitude of 
18,550 feet. For more than 
fourteen consecutive stages our 
horses would get no grazing. 
Our caravan consisted of thir- 
teen horses, both pack and 
saddle, half a dozen donkeys 
and ten camels. The donkeys 
would soon go back; of the 
camels some, carrying lucerne, 
barley, flour and firewood, 
would dump their loads by 
the road for the return journey, 
while others would go all 
the way to Sassir-la, where 
they would be relieved by 
yaks, 

As a rule I rode ahead of 
the caravan, accompanied by 
@ groom in the Turkestan 
fashion; sometimes the cara- 
vanbashi rode with us. The 
leading horse of the caravan 
was always a roan stallion, 
Which the other horses followed 
obediently. 

On one piece of road I had 
occasion to give the caravan- 
bashi a sharp lesson. I had 
noticed for several days that 
discipline in the caravan was 
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mornings was getting slow 
and careless ; sites for bivouacs 
were badly chosen, the cara- 
vanbashi not making it clear 
where we should camp, nor 
how many putais we should 
go in a day; he kept leaving 
the party and riding on ahead, 
in fact, neglecting his duties, 
all of which held little promise 
for the difficult days ahead. I 
attributed this to the effect of 
the altitude, as we were rising 
steadily every day. This par- 
ticular morning he quarrelled 
with his companions, abused 
them, and without waiting for 
the loading up to be complete, 
rode on ahead, and I did not 
see him again for the rest of 
the day. 

When I halted for lunch and 
was examining some outcrops, 
the pack-horses passed, and 
one of the mounted guides 
stopped with me. The camels 
were far behind. The passage 
to the spring Kafalung seemed 
unending, and it was evening 
when I, my groom and the 
guide, leaving the valley, began 
to climb sharply until we were 
riding on a ledge high out on 
the very edge of the cliff, from 
which the stream far below 
looked like a narrow tape. 
Suddenly turning a bluff we 
found ourselves at the brink 
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of an immense abyss. The 
path was steep, narrow and 
uneven, all the time over- 
hanging the absolutely vertical 
face of the cliff. My left leg 
was actually over the brink 
of the precipice. A single 
awkward movement, the slight- 
est slip on the part of the horse, 
a pebble under his foot, and a 
fall into the abyss was in- 
evitable. It was dusk. My 
heart was in my mouth... . 
The horse stopped. Very cau- 
tiously I slid back over his 
tail and drove him on in front 
of me; but even on foot it 
was a difficult and dangerous 
winding path along these 
weathered schists. Hitherto I 


had experienced that peculiar 
feeling of danger only in my 
sleep. When we were through 
on to a broader place and the 


road was safe, we mounted 
again and rode on quickly. I 
was furious with the caravan- 
bashi for not warning me of the 
danger of the road nor of the 
length of that stage. The 
camels would have to cross 
that fearful place in the dark, 
so I hurried on as quickly as 
I could to the bivouac, to send 
men back to help them. 

The caravanbashi was sitting 
on his felt rug quite unconcern- 
edly smoking his pipe. Without 
dismounting I laid him a beauty 
with my heavy crop across the 
shoulders, and ordered him to 
take a rope, lanterns, and hurry 
back to meet the caravan. 

There was no dinner for me 
that night, and I had to be 
thankful for a cup of tea and 
a biscuit. An hour later the 
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caravanbashi and his assistants 
returned alone. They had met 
the shepherd with our flock, 
who had told them that the 
camels were coming along the 
river valley. 

“Is there a trail down the 
river ? ’’ I asked. 

“Of course there is,” replied 
the caravanbashi. 

“Then why did you send us 
up the mountain and risk life 
and limb for nothing over that 
awiul place ? ” 

“TI told the kerekesh to take 
you by the mountain track 
because there are so many 
stones in the river-bed,” an- 
swered the idiot. 

*“Haven’t we been riding 
for days down stony river- 
beds ? ’’ I asked him in anger. 
“I’m sorry I let you off s0 
lightly.” 

The lesson I had given the 
caravanbashi produced excel- 
lent results. Order was re- 
stored, everybody laid himself 
out to do his best, and the cara- 
vanbashi himself awoke and 
became lively. He had some 
organising capabilities, and 
looked after his animals and 
men. Every evening he came 
to me to report and discuss 
the next day’s journey. 

A day or two later the kere 
keshi were all smiles and showed 
their pleasure. i 

“ Now everything goes well, 
they said. ‘‘ Before, the cara 
vanbashi thought only of Mis 
own comfort and his pipe; 
it is a pity you gave him 
only one.” 

“Tt is not all over yet,” I 
said to console them; “next 
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“ Karavanbashi yaman bulsa, 
adamliar atliar barnda uliady,”’ 
they commented philosophic- 
ally, which means that if the 
caravanbashi is no good, both 
men and horses will die on the 
road—a very true observation. 

We were approaching the 
plateau of Karakoram. Be- 
yond the small hills surround- 
ing the valley through which 
we were painfully creeping, 
snowy peaks were visible here 
and there, while ahead there 
rose a great white mountain, 
suddenly rearing itself out of 
the level plain. We drew 
nearer in the afternoon. This 
was Ak Tagh, the White Moun- 
tain, in the form of a long ridge 
running north and south. Its 
height is 24,691 feet. We were 
ourselves at about 16,000 feet, 
and the altitude reacted 
markedly both on men and 
beast 


The men complained of diffi- 
culty in breathing and of head- 
ache. I felt as though just 
recovered from an exhausting 
illness, with a nasty taste in 
my mouth, a sort of fire inside 
me, bad headache and great 
lassitude and thirst. Tea tasted 
horrible. Food was even worse. 
For lunch I had freshly roasted 
mutton, but I had no appetite 
Whatever. To keep up my 
strength I forced myself to 
eat a piece, but it tasted like 
hygroscopic wool, and I could 
not swallow; the mechanism 
refused to work. I became 
depressed and completely in- 
different to everything. Left 
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to myself, no doubt, I would 
not have made the slightest 
effort to move any farther. But 
consciousness remained active. 

“Tf only I had a cylinder of 
oxygen, everything would be 
all right at once,” was a thought 
that passed through my head. 

Suddenly I remembered that 
in my baggage I had a bottle 
of Italian vermouth. 

**T will try that as medicine ; 
in exhausting illnesses it helps 
to keep up the strength,” I 
remembered. 

It was a great effort to open 
my yakhtan, or pack-bag, and 
uncork the bottle, but the 
drink at once restored my 
strength and appetite returned, 
though I was still unable to 
swallow. Then I thought of 
another ‘ hospital comfort ’ and 
took a cup of hot Bovril. It 
had immediate effect and re- 
vived me at once. 

The next day, Saturday, 
27th September, we had the 
long and difficult stage to 
Brangsa—that is, Baran Su, 
or Sheep Water. Now we felt 
the tutek, mountain sickness, 
worse than ever, and the horses 
began to collapse. 

On this high plateau of 
Karakorum there are no foxes 
nor wolves nor vultures, except 
the lammergeier (Gyphetos sp.), 
which, as is well known, does 
not feed on carrion. The con- 
sequence is that the carcasses 
of the dead animals lie un- 
touched. Besides, as bacteria 
cannot stand the cold either, 
they do not rot but are mum- 
mified, drying up and eventu- 
ally falling away into powder. 
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In the same way the skeletons 
turn into calcareous dust. At 
the watering-places it is com- 
mon to see, mixed with the 
pebbles and sand, rolled pieces 
of bone and a white sand, 
remains of animals which die 
by the thousand in this verit- 
able via dolorosa of the poor 
beasts. 

There is, however, one re- 
markable large animal which 
lives only on these heights and 
thrives in the rarefied air, and 
that is an antelope, the chiru 
(Pantholops hodgsoni). The 
guide warned me to have my 
rifle ready, as on this stage we 
might come across it. At the 


same time the men advised us 
to ride as slowly as possible, 
and to hold the horses well in 
hand. We were now approach- 
ing the most dangerous part of 


the whole journey. The dried 
mummies of horses, asses and 
camels, lying still in the grip 
of their mortal convulsions, 
entire skeletons, grinning skulls 
and a litter of bones, spoke 
eloquently of the peril. 

The locality had lost its 
mountainous character. We 
rode along a valley rising some- 
what towards the south. Far to 
the east of a row of low hills a 
single, not very big, mountain 
could be seen. The whole scene 
was peaceful and still, remind- 
ing me of the Pri-Ural steppes 
in the late autumn. Yet this 
was the road to the veritable 
Roof of the World, ‘“‘the culmin- 
ating point of the earth” of 
E. Réclus, ‘‘ where man reaches 
almost his highest point in this 
world towards that above him.” 
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A very exhausting stage, 
Even a slow movement was 
extremely fatiguing, and the 
valley seemed endless. Ahead 
we could see what looked like 
@ ravine or passage between 
rocks, from which sand devils 
rose and twisted. Hour after 
hour we rode on without reach- 
ing the entrance; it kept 
receding from us just like g 
mirage. The cold penetrating 
wind became stronger and 
stronger, catching the breath 
and making breathing harder 
than ever; it blew right 
through my fur cap, chilled 
my head, making it ache des- 
perately, and filled my eyes 
with dust. My lips, swollen 
and blue, cracked, and blood 
oozed out. My eyes were in- 
flamed. I tried to wrap my 
mouth up as the Kirghiz do, 
but it was useless. The wind 
blew through everything. My 
whole body ached; my heart 
was pounding violently, and 
the taste of decay in my mouth 
grew worse and worse. 

The situation became in- 
tolerable. I decided to press 
the horse a little, to overtake 
the long caravan and ride on 
ahead. Finding some shelter 
under the lee of a big rock, I 
stopped a minute to rest and 
recover my breath, and rode 
on. Then we reached a broad 
flat dale surrounded on all 
sides by low hills, where 
there were some pools of water 
and a few patches of dried 
alpine grass, which even the 
sheep could not eat. 

We stopped to camp a 
Kizil Tagh, the Red Mountain, 
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at the foot of a hill which 
sheltered us from the fearful 
west wind. Everything was 
done very slowly. We moved 
like sick people, and the 
horses stood with drooping 
heads, breathing heavily. As 
soon a8 the men had pitched 


camp, they sat in a circle and 


slowly chewed dried apricots 
and the stones. They com- 
plained of headache. ‘Their 
faces were black and puffy, 
and they all had a kind of 
half-suffocated appearance. 

I felt thoroughly ill and 
weak, with no desire to eat or 
drink. For a long time I had 
not been able to face a glass of 
tea. I felt in a terribly jumpy, 
irritable condition, as though 
all my nerves were taut like a 
bowstring. The want of air 
was fearful, and I was over- 
whelmed by the thought that 
there were many miles to go 
and several days’ journey yet 
before we should reach a level 
at which we could breathe in 
comfort. 

Salaman’s horse, which was 
standing near my tent, tugged 
at her line, shuddered and 
tolled on the ground in con- 
vulsions. One moment it lay 
on its side with the legs drawn 
up to its belly, the next it was 
stretched on its back with its 
neck twisted to one side, the 
extremities quivering convul- 
sively. They slit her nostril 
at once to draw blood, but that 
failed to ease the poor brute, 
which was in agony all night, 
and the next morning I saw 
its carcass, frozen hard in an 
unnatural contorted position. 





Early in the night the guide 
of the caravan had an attack 
of tutek. I immediately gave 
him eight drops of tincture of 
strophanthus. It is valuable 
in such cases as a heart stimu- 
lant. One of the pack-horses 
died during the night, and in 
the morning the splendid Kara- 
bair of the caravanbashi had 
an attack, but bleeding by 
slicing the nostril gave it relief 
and it recovered, though for 
the next stage it had difficulty 
in going. 

I took some strophanthus 
at night, but awoke several 
times gasping. Sleep was pos- 
sible only by propping the 
head up on a high bolster, the 
higher the better. Before the 
morning they woke me to say 
that the cook was taken ill. 
A dose of strophanthus put 
him right. 

So this dreadful night dragged 
by, the second on the plateau 
of Karakoram. 

The next morning was ter- 
ribly cold. The water in the 
buckets was frozen solid. The 
sky was clear and cloudless, 
dark blue in colour. On the 
right were some hills of a 
reddish limestone, on the left 
some kind of volcanic rock. 
Through a broad gravelly 
valley we slowly marched 
on towards a row of hills. 
We passed a cairn of stones 
by the roadside, a memorial 
to the explorer A. Dalgleish, 
treacherously murdered here 
by an Afghan. The murderer 
wandered about Eastern Turk- 
estan, India and Afghanistan 
for years, seeking to cover his 
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tracks, but Nemesis awaited 
him in the person of a Hindu 
detective who, after many 
years’ search, ran him down 
in the bazaar at Samarcand, 
where he was arrested by the 
Russian authorities and handed 
over to the Indian Government. 

Out of the range of rocky 
mountains, in which were a 
couple of rifts, trickled two 
streams, uniting to form one. 
We went into the right-hand 
ravine, very winding, following 
its shaley screes for a long time. 
We met a caravan of hadjis, men 
and women, with a little girl 
of about ten. What sufferings 
and privations the poor child 
must have had to go through 
on that interminable hadj and 
back home again. The sun 
was obscured by @ curtain of 
heavy clouds, and a cold pene- 
trating wind blew right in our 
faces, nipping the cheeks, fill- 
ing the eyes with tears, freez- 
ing the arms and legs. 

Presently we came _ into 
a broad hummocky valley ; 
the clayey soil was littered 
with gravel and shingle, but 
not a speck of grass, not a sign 
of vegetation. Here we left 
another of our pack-horses that 
died of tutek, and added one 
more to that endless collection 
of desiccated carcasses which 
neither beast nor bird do touch. 
In truth, it is a fearful place. 
The remaining pack-horses kept 
on, obediently following their 
leader, and the camels too, but 
after Ak Tagh they found the 
going harder and harder. The 
donkeys had been sent back 
long since at Kafalung. 


[June 


Here we met a type of 
caravan new to me — pack- 
horses from Tibet. The men 
had long hair behind, 5 
black caps, and a quite peculiar 
costume, with an amulet or 
sort of cross hung round their 
necks. 

At the end of the valley the 
trail turned towards the west 
between some low hills with 
soft outlines buried under 
clayey deposits, among which 
could be seen black screes of 
clay shales. This was the 
famous Kara Koram, the Black 
Scree or Black Sand. We were 
at the foot of the pass. 

Though neither high nor 
Steep, the rise was extremely 
severe on the animals, for the 
altitude was 18,550 feet. There 
is no other place in the world, 
surely, where one could ride on 
horseback to such an altitude. 

The panorama from the top 
is disappointing. There is none 
of that majesty and impres- 
siveness that one would expect 
from such a height; but you 
realise that for an immense 
distance around all the moun- 
tains, hills, valleys and the 
great plateau are below you; 
that you are standing as though 
on the summit of some vast 
dome. 

On the crest of the pass 
there are two frontier posts. 
The British is a round stone 
pillar and the Chinese a rough 
heap of stones. In spite of 
the immense altitude there was 
no snow, either on the pass oF 
in the valleys below. ; 

That day we marched nine 
and a half hours without stop- 
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ping. Towards the evening the 
wind sharpened so that it 
positively cut one’s hands, neck 
and face, piercing all furs and 
clothing. It was simply unen- 
durable, and I was frozen to the 
pone. We had hardly stopped 
when a blizzard enveloped us 
with a fine dry snow, hard as 
sand, and I felt I could not 
carry on another minute. Un- 
able to wait for the men to 
pitch my tent, for they worked 
desperately slowly, I took a 
warm horse-cloth, and cover- 
ing myself in it entirely, sat 
and waited till everything was 
ready, the tent pitched, the 
life-preserving bottle of ver- 
mouth and the Bovril un- 
packed. At this height water 
boils at 187° Fahrenheit, so 
boiling water is only warm; 
you cannot cook an egg in it, 
much less meat. 

During the night my horse 
had an attack of tutek; they 
just saved him by bleeding. 
He recovered, but was very 
feeble, and could hardly go 
the next day, though he im- 
proved somewhat in the late 
afternoon. 

As we dropped down into 
the valley of the Shayok we 
could see on the right an im- 
mense bulk of ice, its surface like 
a huge curry-comb. This was 
the notorious Shayok glacier, 
whose movement at times dams 
up the river, forming a great 
plug with a lake behind it. 
This may last for years, until 
one day the icy barrier yields 
to the steadily increasing pres- 
sure of the great quantity of 
water piled up behind and the 
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flood comes crashing down the 
valley, destroying everything in 
its path and devastating the 
fertile plain of the Indus. Just 
such a disaster occurred only 
a few years ago, as will be 
remembered, warning of which 
was given by methods under- 
taken by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Fording the river, we camped 
on the higher bank at the foot 
of a lofty slope. It was diffi- 
cult to light a candle, so little 
oxygen is there in the air, and 
it burned but feebly in my tent, 
giving a wretched dim light. 
The flies of the tent quivered 
in the wind. I rolled myself 
up in all the wraps I could find 
and tried to warm myself with 
vermouth. I shuddered. Then 
@ sound rose in the air, a dull, 
prolonged, weird howl, pene- 
trating the very soul. The 
wolves of Tibet welcomed us to 
their domain. 

I awoke at five. The whole 
locality, including the camp 
itself, was buried in snow. 
The men said we could 
not go on. A pleasant 
prospect. This was my third 
day without shaving owing to 
the cold, the second without a 
wash, and it was long since I 
had drunk tea. We had no 
firewood ; luckily it was warm. 
Everything was covered with 
thick snow, and we could not 
find burtse to dig up. My face 
was swollen, my lips inflamed, 
cracked and bleeding, my eyes 
inflamed and watering con- 
stantly. I tried to heat a drop 
of water in the kettle over 
solidified spirit, but unsuccess- 
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fully. When it was light a 
little piece of blue sky showed 
itself, but it was quickly covered 
again ; the wind sprang up and 
we were soon enveloped in a 
blizzard. The camel - drivers 
were groaning from misery, 
their eyes filled with tears. 
We had now been living in 
tents in the realm of gales for 
three weeks. 

The trail follows the River 
Shayok. The mountains around 
are grand; they have a par- 
ticularly rugged character and 
are red or reddish-grey in tint, 
covered with snow as though 
with silver. The broad valley 
narrows into a defile where 
a glacier overhangs on the 
right, dropping steeply out of 
a@ cirque in @ mountain mass 
behind, crowned with fangs 
and peaks. This glacier forms 
a wall of ice dozens of feet 
thick down the side of the 
ravine. A second glacier, look- 
ing all bristly, approaches it, 
creeping along the floor, con- 
sisting of endless rows of grey 
and white ridges of ice. 

On the left bank, opposite 
the glaciers, on the top of the 
rocky crest, there reared up 
an enormous mass of stone of 
fantastic outline, like some 
ancient temple. Snow accumu- 
lating in the crevices and hol- 
lows formed architectural lines 
suggestive of windows and 
doors ; for long I admired this 
freak of nature. It would be 
a splendid place for a romantic 
author to make the home of 
some mysterious Tibetan ‘ Ma- 
hatma.’ 

Then the valley, as it were, 
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closes up, a8 a huge wall of 
red limestone bends round ip 
@ half-circle, into which juts 
the jagged edge of a huge 
glacier. Over it hangs the 
mass of Ak Tagh, the White 
Mountain, all carved into 
fantastic patterns etched ont 
in snow. The stream flows 
under the glacier, cutting its 
way through its lower end, 
leaving a narrow gangway be- 
tween itself and the cliff all 
strewn with huge boulders, 
The trail along an old moraine 
drops down into this narrow 
corridor. It is a tough job 
for the poor horses, sliding over 
the slippery ice-polished surface 
of the rocks, threading their way 
between the great boulders. 
At one place I saw stones 
spattered with blood from one 
of the wretched animals. 

The valley broadens out and 
the red limestones give way 
to yellow and greyish green 
calcareous schists, which in 
turn pass into a blackish brown 
calcareous rock. This mourn- 
ful spot has a gloomy depress- 
ing appearance. Here we had 
to cross to the right bank by 
a ford that was dangerous 
owing to the big concealed 
rocks. It took us some time 
to cross the river, then up- 
hill along some cascades be- 
tween great rocks and once 
more across the river. The 
water was foaming and bub- 
bling among the stones. Here 
one of the pack-horses fell, 
knocked over by the current, 
and was carried down ; lue 
it was washed up against 4 
projecting rock, so that the 
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men were able to dash to the 
rescue and with some ropes 
succeeded in getting the poor 
creature to the bank. They 
were soaked after plunging 
into the icy water, and, of 
course, could neither change 
nor dry their clothes. To 
warm them up I gave them a 
cupful of pure spirit which I 
had had the forethought to 
arm myself with in Kashgar. 
Regardless of the prohibition 
of the Prophet they drank the 
fire-water without ill effect, 
and they were none the worse 
for their icy bath. 

Once again we had to ford 
the stream; then the trail 
followed through a narrow pas- 
sage between enormous black- 
ish-brown masses overhung on 
the right by a great ragged 
glacier. The whole place was 
strange and fantastic; it 
seemed unnatural, and had a 
depressing effect on me. It 
would have served as a per- 
fect model for an illustration 
for Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ The 
shades of dusk were falling, 
the sky was murky and over- 
cast, and the whole scene was 
suggestive of a picture of the 
threshold of hell by a melan- 
choly mad painter. 

Here we saw one of nature’s 
pranks: at a great height in 
the middle of the black mass, 
i the gorge, was perched a 
colossal snow-white rock, prob- 
ably an erratic of crystalline 
limestone dumped there by 
some ancient glacier. 

Leaving the bed of the stream 
we climbed on to a high broad 
terrace, and here . . . I nearly 


toppled out of the saddle in 
astonishment. ... Round a 
bend in the track we met... 
Miss N. of the Swedish Mission | 
in Kashgar, whose acquaint- 
ance I had already made there, 
and an English girl from India. 
The party consisted of seven 
missionaries, three men and 
four women, and their caravan 
of seventy horses. What a 
delight it was to meet these 
cultured Europeans in this wild 
spot! And I was charmed by 
their kindness and hospitality. 
Their caravan was a model of 
organisation and _ perfectly 
equipped. They entertained 
me to a real dinner and a real 
breakfast the next morning, 
specially prepared by the ladies. 
I had not eaten good food like 
that since leaving Yarkand. 
We sat late that night ex- 
changing impressions of the 
road before and behind us. 
They were nine days out of 
Leh. They warned me against 
a@ poisonous weed on the far 
side of Sassir-la from which 
three of their horses had 
died. 

Our caravan had to climb 
only a little higher to the foot 
of a glacier we had to cross 
the next morning before the 
sun had power enough to soften 
the snow and thaw the ice. 
Some Bhoti appeared—that is, 
Tibetans—whom the Mahom- 
medans call Butt, meaning 
idolaters. Their yaks took 
overfrom our camels and riding- 
horses. The Bhoti were pictur- 
esque in appearance, but fright- 
fully dirty. In externals, cos- 
tume and character they are 
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very different from the Central 
Asiatics. They wore red caps 
trimmed with black sheepskin, 
with great earrings of beads 
threaded on wire; tangled 
black hair hung down their 
backs; they wore sheepskin 
coats let down over the right 
shoulder and forming on the 
left side, above the girdle, a 
kind of pouch which served as 
a receptacle for all sorts of 
things ; half-open silver bangles 
tinkled on their wrists. Their 
manners and way of speaking, 
too, were totally different. 

We climbed up an old 
moraine on to an open space 
at the foot of the glacier, 
where there was a ravat, or 
sort of rude stable and yard 
built of stones. This place is 
called Sirsil or Dakhni Turgi ; 
the altitude is 15,400 feet. 
Camels come to collect goods 
brought from Leh, and a hand- 
ful of Tibetans live here. 
Strangely enough, there was 
more life at the foot of the 
glacier than lower down. A 
little grass pokes its way up 
between the smaller stones here 
and there; it is green and 
tender, and the yaks graze on 
it. Flocks of alpine doves fly 
about, and it was nice hearing 
again the melodious piping of 
the choughs. A white-winged 
redstart flew into my tent, 
which shows that this beautiful 
but delicate little bird crosses 
into the Nubra valley by 
Sassir-la. 

The panorama from our camp 
was magnificent, especially at 
sunset. Above us we could 
see a new terminal moraine 
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and the mass of the glacier 
fading into the clouds, while 
the stream issuing from the 
glacier washed the old moraine, 
murmuring dully as it lost 
itself somewhere in the deep 
valley of the Shayok. On the 
slope on the left a dark-red 
chorten stood out sharply, a 
religious monument symbolising 
the five elements of nature, 
These structures are raised by 
devout Tibetans in all sorts of 
places where there is the 
slightest excuse. This, our 
first chorten, was evidence that 
we were now entering the land 
of ancient faiths, Tibet the 
mysterious. 

With drooping heads our 
poor horses stood on the lines, 
To-day they were given a little 
clover and just a little barley 
for a treat, but to-morrow they 
would get nothing. Between 
the high passes it is not wise 
to give horses much food, and 
human beings are well advised 
not to take much nourishment. 

I awoke very early. The 
sky was cloudless and starry, 
and dawn was just beginning 
to glimmer in the east. I 
sipped a drop of the vermouth ; 
of washing, of course, there 
could be no thought ; all water 
was frozen solid. The cold 
recalled winter in Russia. The 
men were breaking camp slowly. 
Suddenly a party of Bhoti 
turned up singing with their 
yaks. They quickly loaded 
up their animals, and they 
brought me my riding yak 
with my saddle already on it. 
It was not the first time @ 
my life I had the experience 
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of riding one of these strange 
peasts, with the horns of a bull 
and the tail of a horse, a huge 
mane under his belly and the 
long shaggy coat of a brown 
pear, for I had been on them 
in the Pamirs and in the Tian 
Shan. The Bhoti also brought 
some very good ponies with 
them. 

Our caravan, now with 
loaded yaks instead of camels, 
started. A Bhot walked along- 
side me a8 guide. A yak can 
be steered only approximately. 
All you have is @ halter at- 
tached to an iron nose-ring 
and a kamcha or whip. There 
is, of course, no bit, and spur- 
ring his shaggy hide is quite 
useless. In dangerous places 
the guide takes the rope and 
leads the brute. 

The climb was extremely 
stiff, up a high sheer slope of 
irregularly scattered stones and 
boulders covered with a film 
of frozen snow and ice. The 
horses and even the yaks kept 
slipping and tumbling. The 
Bhoti throw sand on the road, 
which they bring up from 
_ below on purpose, and walk 
ahead, carefully choosing the 
best places. My yak came down 
with me twice. Luckily, a 
yak does not roll over on to 
his side when he comes down, 
a8 @ horse does, but simply 
subsides on to his belly, so one 
can slip off easily. Once on 
top of the glacier, we kept to 
the lateral moraine. The sur- 
face of the glacier is smooth, 
and was covered with a brilliant 
white layer of fresh snow. I 
had to put on dark glasses. 
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A valuable quality in the 
yak is his power of recognising 
@ crevasse under the snow, 
which a man cannot see. When 
the Bhoti have to cross the sur- 
face of a glacier full of hidden 
crevasses, @ fall into which 
would be fatal for man or 
beast, they drive a few yaks 
ahead. The extraordinary 
brutes avoid the danger spots 
and mark out a safe road. 

After riding about two and 
a half miles over the glacier 
we came out on to the pass, to 
see another fork of the same 
glacier. To the left of our 
road was an immense mass of 
ice lying between the peaks, 
the source of both branches. 
The altitude was 17,800 feet. 
The descent, though steep, was 
not troublesome or dangerous. 
The sky was now quite clear, 
of a deep dark blue, and the 
sun warmed our bones. Leav- 
ing the ice, the trail goes along 
the wall formed by sheer cliffs 
on the right, while on the left 
there is a bright greenish-blue 
tarn. The narrow track be- 
tween this and the cliffs was 
all littered with rock frag- 
ments, boulders and lumps of 
ice, @ difficult and dangerous 
piece, where at any step a ~ 
horse could break its leg, dis- 
locate its neck or smash itself 
up. It was necessary to dis- 
mount and pick one’s way 
carefully among the stones. A 
recently dead horse was a 
serious obstacle difficult to 
move out of our way. A little 
farther a great mass of pure 
ice had come down and com- 
pletely plugged the road. We 
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had to climb over it, and the 
descent on the far side called 
for the greatest caution, as it 
was extremely slippery on the 
smooth surface. I expected to 
come down any moment on to 
the sharp rocks below, on which 
was lying the still breathing 
body of an unfortunate yak 
that had fallen there a few 
days previously. The men with 
it had removed its load, but 
the poor yak with its broken 
legs was left to die of cold, 
hunger and pain. This was 
not from cruelty, which is not 
a characteristic of the Bhoti, 
but in accordance with the 
law of the land where we now 
were, Western Tibet or Ladak. 
It is under the spiritual rule 
of the Dalai Lama. Temporal 
power used to be in the hands 
of kings of an ancient dynasty, 
but these were deposed and the 
country added to the domains 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
the descendant of the ancient 
kings continuing to live as a 
private individual in a city 
which his ancestors ruled so 
long. Now while Kashmir is 
a Mahommedan country, it 
has long been governed by a 
Hindu dynasty, according to 
whose tenets a bull or cow is 
a sacred animal, and from the 
most ancient times death has 
been the penalty for killing 
one. This law has now been 
repealed, but a stern penalty 
still awaits the offender. As 
yaks are members of the 
Bovide, both zoologically and 
practically, they did not dare 
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to put the wretched brute ont 
of its misery. But as I cop. 
sidered myself extra-territorial, 
and I had been condemned to 
death once already,! I did not 
hesitate to give him a coup d 
gréce in the form of a bullet 
through his head, which put 
an instant end to his suffer. 
ings. 

Now we had to make ow 
way through a narrow gully 
between the cliffs and a wall 
of pure ice over a hundred feet 
high. The bottom of the ravine 
was @ mass of fragments of 
ice and stone, here and there 
bespattered with the blood of 
pack-animals. 

Even then the creep of the 
glacier and its screes was chang- 
ing the surface of the trail 
every day, but during the 
warm season, when the glacier 
is stimulated, streams of water 
flow upon it and under it, the 
ice cracks, fragments break off 
and a whole caravan may be 
overwhelmed. 

This dreadful road leads to 
the nose of the glacier, which 
breaks off abruptly into a lake 
surrounded on all sides by high 
moraines, behind which snowy 
peaks rear their heads, a majes- 
tic but lifeless picture of nature 
at high altitudes. Farther on 
still another glacier, coming 
down from another direction, 
has dammed the ravine with 
a wall of ice. We had to climb 
high up the steep flanks of its 
moraine to cross it. The pas- 
sage of this moraine, properly 
speaking, marks the end of 








1 See my ‘Hunted: Through Central Asia.’ 
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Sagsir-la. Beyond lies a long immense glacier which filled 
descent among glacial deposits up the whole valley, creeping 
and hummocky patches of turf, down from an unknown height 
down to the drop into a second in the north. It is called Mar- 
and deeper valley running gistan, and really consists of 
across the first, which acts as a four separate glaciers; it is 
dumping ground for even more eight miles long and about a 
glaciers than we had already mile broad; the snout is at 
seen. about 14,300 feet, and the 
We stopped on a patch of thickness of the ice a hundred 
ground covered with a close- and forty. The entire surface 
cropped alpine turf, just as is covered with a thick layer 
though mown. I had ridden of glacial débris. The great 
eight and a half hours that bulk of ice ends abruptly in 
day on yak-back, without hav- a sheer wall with a few grottoes, 
ing a bite of food. In spite of out of which trickle rivulets 
the height I felt no difficulty of water covering the whole 
in breathing and took no more valley with glacial mud. I 
strophanthus ; I was not very doubt if there is any other 
tired, and even had an appe- place in the world where more 
tite and enjoyed a glass of tea. glaciers can be seen, or such 
Right opposite our camp, on a variety of them, as in the 
the far side of the valley where region of Sassir-la. For a 
our to-morrow’s road awaited geologist studying glaciation, 
us, a mighty rocky mountain it is a real locus classicus. 
reared his massive head, capped The Bhoti are a cheerful, 
with snow. Huge glaciers were good-natured, civil folk. Our 
creeping down his flanks, guide, walking alongside my 
several miles in length, like yak, was all the time whistling 
partitions dividing off the fangs on the pipes an air, oddly 
of the crest. Two such mon- enough, which I had heard in 
sters issued from the distant the Alps. Another Bhot walked 
mowfields, uniting and flowing in front dancing to the tune, 
on a8 a single mass. Separated and as I was riding on a bull, 
by a ridge of rock, a still the scene must have resembled 
greater glacier stood out. But some picture of ancient Hellas. 
these rivers and streams of ice In their cheerfulness the Bhoti 
do not reach the transverse are a marked contrast to the 
valley ; they hang like gigantic morose and surly Kashgarians 
white tongues on the slopes of we met upon the road return- 
the huge crest, flinging down ing from Mecca. Everything 
quantities of boulders, gravel pointed to the fact that I 
and shingle, the product of was now upon the threshold 
their disintegrating action. of a new and strange country 
The next day, after winding hidden away from the world 
down a narrow track, we found among these mountain masses 
ourselves at the foot of an and frozen crests. 
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Presently we disturbed two 
great vultures enjoying a feast 
off the carcass of a horse. 
The great birds had thoroughly 
cleaned the bones, but, to my 
surprise, the Bhoti rushed to 
the carcass with their knives. 
I found that it was the tendons 
they were after, a valuable 
thing in their simple domestic 
economy. 

The trail follows the left 
bank of the valley, by screes 
and moraines; the ravine is 
narrow and deep, and we lost 
sight of the lofty snowy crests. 
And now for the first time we 
saw signs that someone was 
paying attention to the road 
and doing some work on it. 
Up till now it had been a mere 
track marked by the passage 
of the animals. Presently we 
left the old track and crossed 
to the right side by a new 
road, but the improvement in 
the going did not last for very 
long. We soon came to a 
place where great boulders of 
biotite granite, weighing hun- 
dreds of tons each, were littered 
all over the valley. It was so 
difficult for the animals to 
make their way through this 
that the guide advised me to 
dismount and walk. This ava- 
lanche of granite, crashing down 
from some unseen glacier, had 
in @ moment undone the work 
of many days, a good example 
of the difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of maintaining even 
@ narrow track in the neigh- 
bourhood of glaciers. 

When we had just come 
through the stony chaos we 
dropped down into a deep 
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nullah, and here, at the foot 
of a beetling cliff, at the 
brook, we saw a Sart pilgrim 
and his wife, with their 
belongings spread out on 
small space. I stopped. The 
Sart came to me in tears and 
began to tell me how he had 
lost two of his best horses five 
days previously from eating 
poisonous herbs, so that now 
he and his wife were in 4 
desperate position, without 
means of transport and with- 
out food. 

The valley closes up into a 
very narrow defile with almost 
vertical sides, and the road 
follows at a dizzy height. Down 
below an unseen stream mur- 
murs in the deep and narrow 
cleft, while above tower great 
snowy chains. 

The gorge became darker 
and darker; the road began 
to drop steeply towards the 
stream, and in the distance I 
could see a small verdant space 
with shrubs and bushes along 
the banks, now showing the 
tender tints of early autumn, 
buffs and reds. The nook was 
inviting us to stop and rest. 
Here was a regular wild garden, 
with great briars, a mass of 
thorns, grown into regular trees 
with bright red berries, the tree- 
like leafy tamarisk, and among 
the green grass there lurked 
the little blue flowers of the 
deadly aconite. 

I longed to stop in this 
charming nook, whose verdure 
was so refreshing to the eye 
after the endless solitudes of 
stone and snow, especially 38 
it was three in the afternool, 
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and I had neither eaten nor 
drank anything since the morn- 
ing; but to my surprise my 
mggestion met with a unani- 
mous and energetic protest 
fom the Tibetan guides and 
the kerekesht. 

“We can’t spare the time,” 
they cried with one voice. 
“We must push on to Karaul 
Davan before nightfall.” 

“What pass is that?” I 
asked in astonishment. ‘“‘ No- 
body has told me anything 
about any more passes ! ” 

“Tt is a very high pass and 
dangerous in the dark,” they 
replied. “To-night we must 
get down into the Nubra 
valley,” said the guide. 

This unexpected pass turned 
out to be the most impressive 
Ihave ever seen. If it is not 
the most dangerous, it caused 
by far the greatest strain on 
ily nerves Owing to the terrific 
height of the abyss and its 
gloomy splendour. It could 
serve a8 a model for a scene 
illustrating the gateway into 
the other world, and, in fact, 
it did bring me into another 
world, hew and strange to me, 
fairy-like and highly original. 

Some little distance beyond 
the stream the ravine narrows 
still more, being almost closed 
up by a huge wall of granite, 
all polished by some ancient 
glaier. This shut us in on 
three sides, and seemed to rise 
to heaven, where it vanished 
Mm the clouds. In front of us 
Was only a crevice, which split 
it from top to bottom. This 
erevice clearly led right down 
to the infernal regions, a bot- 

























tomless pit, into which the 
river hurled itself with a roar 
and was lost to sight. I stood 
in mute admiration. My next 
thought was, “‘ Where can the 
road go now? Where can we 
ride? Can the path go up 
that sheer smooth wall of 
granite, where we can scarcely 


see the top?” It seemed im- — 


possible. I shrank from the 
idea of climbing that vertical 
cliff, and looked inquiringly at 
the Bhot guide. He pointed 
at the wall in silence, took the 
halter of the yak and led it 
by a narrow ledge hanging over 
the brink of the abyss. 

The deep roar of the river 
in the depths, the murky gorge 
between the gigantic cliffs which 
seemed to crush and overwhelm 
us by their immense height, the 
narrowness of the ledge on the 
rock where my yak was now 
going, brought to my mind the 
pictures and description of hell 
which I had read and pondered 
over a8 @ child in the Divine 
Comedy. It was the very re- 
production in fact of the scene 
where Gustave Doré shows 
Virgil leading Dante into hell 
over a fearful smoking pit. 
Only in real life it was grander 
and far more terrible, this 
Karaul Davan, the Pass of the 
Sentinel. Danté at least drew 
a path that was horizontal, but 
here it wound over the bulging 
rock, now up, now down. Of 
course, I had full faith in my 
guide, who went slowly swing- 
ing on in front, but I had also 
entrusted my life to the yak, 
in whose legs I had greater con- 
fidence than in my own. 
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Higher and higher climbed 
the yak up the face of that 
cliff, almost like a fly. There 
were no more bulges, and the 
track began to zigzag where 
cut by men. Below me I could 
now see the whole caravan 
stretched out as on a stairway, 
looking as though clinging to 
the face of the cliff. If a stone 
were loosened by the feet of 
my yak it might easily kill a 
man or beast below. We 
reached a dizzy height above 
the gorge, which made my 
head giddy when I looked 
down to the ravine already 
plunged in darkness, yet our 
narrow ledge continued to rise 
high and ever higher. Some- 


thing happened in the caravan, 
and the guide made his way 
back to help. My yak, left 
without his leader, began to 


hesitate, and walked with un- 
certain steps as though un- 
willingly. It was impossible 
to steer him with the halter. 
Like horses and mules, yaks 
have a horrible habit of pre- 
ferring the very edge of the 
narrowest _ mountain paths, 
when on one side there is the 
face of the cliff and on the 
other a precipice. I suppose 
the explanation is that they 
feel the weight of a man or 
load upon their backs and 
instinctively fear bumping 
against the wall, which might 
cause them to stumble or fall 
over the abyss. 

We went on climbing. It 
was @ fine sensation, hanging 
with my yak not over a preci- 
pice but absolutely in the air, 
for now the gulch, the cliffs 
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and everything else were left 
below us. 

There was a bend in the 
path, and I came to a cairn of 
stones with some bits of 
on a stick stuck into the top. 
This was an obo, the top of 
the pass. The custom of put- 
ting obos at notable spots is a 
very old one. There are plenty 
of them in Turkestan and in 
the Kirghiz steppes, where they 
are called by the same name. 
The air resounded with the 
melodious cheers of the Bhoti. 
We had reached the top in 
safety. 

The panorama was superb. 
The valley of the Nubra lay 
at our feet. Behind us, to the 
right and to the left, noth- 
ing. All round us, only air. 
We stood above everything. 
Beneath, only a layer of clouds, 
far below us, covering every- 
thing. Straight in front, the 
vertical cliff dropped sheer down 
to that wonderful depth, out 
of which rose a splendid crest, 
higher than ourselves, its top 
covered with snow and ice. 
That huge smooth surface is 
cut by deep dark cracks, which 
go down, down, down, and at 
their base divide into little 
green and yellow triangular 
patches and narrow bands. It 
is hard to imagine that this 
is a talus of débris, a vast 
scree washed out of the ravine 
by river action and covered 
with vegetation. At the very 
bottom there winds a narrow 
grey thread. That is the River 
Nubra. Up here, on this eagles 
crag, there blew a penetrating 
wind. I felt as though I had 
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no weight, as if the wind would 
pick me up, yak and all, whirl 
us round like a leaf in the 
air and carry us off into 


The way down was a gigantic 
staircase cut in the face of the 
rock. How many thousand 
feet down it was I did not 
attempt to determine, but the 
descent took us an hour and 
three-quarters; that is to say, 
it was about five miles ! 

The face of the cliff was so 
sheer that nothing was visible 
more than a few feet ahead, 
only the bottom of the valley 
in the far distance, and you 
felt every moment that you 
must go crashing down. I 
rode my yak half-way down 
and then walked. Only the 
last part is on accumulations 
of stones and shingle. The 
whole descent is down the face 
of the cliff; the path is partly 
cut in the living rock, partly 
laid on buttresses. 

This immense stairway re- 
flects the greatest, honour upon 
the English engineers who con- 
structed it forty years ago; 
previously the road had fol- 
lowed along the crest of the 
mountain and dropped into 


the valley at a great distance 
away. 
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At the bottom we crossed 
the river on a Tibetan bridge. 
The bridge is fixed on huge 
boulders. Here on a green 
open space we saw great black 
yaks grazing belonging to a 
caravan from Lhassa, stopping 
to bivouac. We pitched camp 
alongside. It grew dark. It 
was warm. I felt a wave of 
contentment come over me, a 
great calm and peace of mind, 
a feeling of bien-étre. The air 
was soft and _ pleasant; 
breathing was easy. Sitting 
on a big stone, I drank my 
tea with genuine pleasure, for 
now once more it had its own 
flavour and aroma. Gradually 
ordinary human feelings re- 
turned to me, reviving from 
the coma in which they had 
been during the passage 
through the clouds. A gentle 
balmy breeze wafted up from 
somewhere the fragrance of 
sage. I heard the caravanbashi 
round the camp fire teaching 
the Bhoti how to be polite and 
respectful to Europeans, but 
to my mind the boot should 
have been on the other leg, for 
the poor Bhoti were quite 
capable of giving lessons in 
manners themselves. 

That night I slept as I had 
not slept for ages. 
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